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I NTRODUCTION. 


In  old  times,  when  daily  newspapers  were  small,  and  contained  but 
four,  or  at  most  eight,  pages,  the  issues  of  six  months  could  be  bound 
up  into  a volume  of  not  inconvenient  size;  but  with  the  modern  ten  and 
twelve-page  journals,  with  their  voluminous  Sunday  editions,  the  rapid 
multiplication  of  bulky  volumes  renders  the  preservation  and  binding 
of  newspaper  files  almost  an  impracticability.  Still,  there  is  a vast 
amount  of  historical  information  in  the  daily  newspaper  of  a great  city 
like  Detroit,  which  should  be  preserved  for  convenient  reference.  As 
year  by  year  it  becomes  less  likely  to  be  so  preserved  through  bound 
files  of  the  newspapers  themselves,  the  idea  has  been  conceived  of  bring- 
ing together  into  convenient  book  form  the  most  important  facts  in 
local  and  State  history,  and  such  a volume,  covering  the  year  1900,  is 
herewith  offered  to  the  public  as  the  work  of  the  Evening  News  Asso- 
ciation. But  a limited  edition  is  printed — only  enough  to  supply  the 
principal  libraries  of  the  State  and  the  shelves  of  collectors  of  Michi- 
gana.  The  method  of  the  work  was  outlined  by  the  general  manage- 
ment, and  the  editorial  work  has  been  under  the  supervision  of  S.  B. 
McCracken,  one  of  the  oldest  journalists  in  the  State,  aided  by  some 
special  contributions  by  members  of  The  News  and  Tribune  staff. 

The  preparation  of  the  work  was  not  begun  until  late  in  November, 
which  will  be  a sufficient  reason  for  its  somewhat  late  appearance;  and 
in  this  connection  it  is  proper  to  say  that  matters  having  their  initiative 
during  the  year  have  been  traced  to  their  conclusion,  so  far  as  reached, 
in  the  ensuing  year.  The  matter  had  necessarily  to  be  compiled  from 
files  of  the  daily  papers,  and  in  the  selection  of  topics,  the  element  of 
importance  or  noteworthiness  was  of  necessity  the  ruling  one,  and  here 
infallibility  of  judgment  cannot  be  claimed.  In  the  brief  biographical 
sketches  of  persons  who  have  died  during  the  year,  their  prominence 
in  political,  social  or  commercial  life,  extreme  age  or  long  residence  in 
the  City  or  State,  or  some  peculiarly  distinguishing  fact  in  their  history, 
has  been  the  standard.  Analogously,  the  record  of  fires,  casualties  and 
other  incidental  happenings  has  been  made  up.  The  large  number  of 
conventions  and  associations  meeting  in  the  city  during  the  year  has 
sustained  for  Detroit  its  well  deserved  title  of  “the  Convention  City,” 
but  only  the  more  important  of  these  have  been  noted.  The  present 
work  is  tentative  in  its  character,  and  will  supply  suggestions  for  im- 
provement in  future  similar  volumes,  should  they  be  demanded.  The 
very  full  index  will  render  the  work  easy  of  reference. 

THE  EVENING  NEWS  ASSOCIATION. 


Detroit  in  Nineteen  Hundred. 


JANUARY  1. 

The  new  year,  1900,  finds  the  Legislature  of  Michigan  in  session, 
having  met  Dec.  18,  1899,  under  call  of  Gov.  Pingree.  The  only  specific 
topic  named  in  the  proclamation  of  the  Governor  convening  the  Legis- 
lature was  the  desirability  of  proposing  an  amendment  to  the  consti- 
tution by  which  corporations  might  he  taxed  upon  the  value  of  their 
holdings,  instead  of  by  a per  cent,  upon  the  amount  of  their  earnings, 
known  as  a “specific  tax.”  A bill  for  this  purpose,  known  as  the  “Atkin- 
son law,”  was  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  1897,  but  was  declared  un- 
constitutional by  the  Supreme  Court.  In  his  message  to  the  Legislature, 
when  assembled,  the  Governor  recommends  the  submission  of  an 
amendment  as  suggested  in  his  proclamation,  supporting  the  recom- 
mendation by  various  arguments.  A similar  amendment,  he  says,  was 
passed  by  the  House  at  the  regular  session  of  1899,  but  failed  in  the 
Senate.  He  quotes  a resolution  passed  by  the  Republican  state  con- 
vention in  1898  in  favor  of  the  principle  involved,  and  ascribes  the  large 
Republican  majority  of  that  year  to  the  position  of  the  party  as  thus 
defined.  The  Governor,  in  a further  message,  recommended  the  repeal 
of  the  special  charters  under  which  the  Michigan  Central  and  other 
railroads  were  operating.  The  proposed  constitutional  amendment 
passed  the  House  at  the  extra  session  by  the  requisite  two-thirds  vote, 
but  again  failed  in  the  Senate.  There  was  some  general  and  local  legis- 
lation at  this  session,  but  not  of  an  important  character,  and  the  ses- 
sion closed  Jan.  5,  1900.  A second  extra  session  was  called  by  the  Gov- 
ernor and  met  at  Lansing  Oct.  10.  The  main  topic  presented  in  both 
the  proclamation  and  message  was  that  of  the  proposed  constitutional 
amendment.  Called  within  three  weeks  of  the  pending  election,  those 
members  of  the  Senate  who  had  previously  opposed  the  amendment 
were  seemingly  unwilling  to  go  before  the  people  in  that  attitude  and* 
the  amendment  received  the  requisite  two-thirds  vote  in  both  houses. 
It  was  submitted  to  popular  vote  at  the  election  on  Nov.  6,  and  received 
442,728  votes  in  its  favor  to  54,767  against.  Bills  were  passed  repealing 
the  charter  of  the  Michigan  Central,  Michigan  Southern,  Detroit  & 
Milwaukee  and  Erie  & Kalamazoo  railway  companies,  to  take  effect 
Dec.  31,  1901,  and  also  an  act  prescribing  the  method  of  procedure  for 
ascertaining  the  damages  to  the  companies  by  reason  of  such  repeals, 
for  which  the  State  would  be  chargeable.  The  Legislature  concluded 
its  practical  work  on  Saturday,  Oct.  13,  and  formally  adjourned  on 
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Monday,  the  15th.  A third  special  session  was  called  by  Gov.  Pingree, 
and  met  Dec.  12.  The  purpose  for  calling  the  Legislature  together,  as 
announced  by  the  Governor’s  proclamation  and  message,  was  that  they 
might  act  upon  the  proposed  measure  for  taxing  corporations.  The 
people  having,  by  a decisive  vote,  adopted  the  amendment  to  the  con- 
stitution under  which  such  a measure  might  be  passed,  the  Governor 
felt  a not  unnatural  desire  that  his  favorite  scheme  should  be  con- 
summated during  his  official  term.  But  the  Fates  ordered  otherwise. 
The  bill  passed  the  House  of  Representatives  with  very  little  opposition, 
but  the  Senate  refused  to  consider  it,  and  after  two  or  three  days  of 
wrangling  the  two  houses  finally  adjourned.  Gov.  Pingree  has  broken 
the  record  in  the  matter  of  special  sessions,  there  having  been  four  in 
all,  during  his  two  terms,  the  first  in  1898.  The  expenses  of  the  four 
sessions,  immediate  and  resultant,  have  been  computed  as  follows: 


First  Special  Session,  1898 $31,910  50 

Second  Special  Session,  1899-00 27,988  23 

Third  Special  Session,  Oct.,  1900 18,066  60 

Fourth  Special  Session,  Dec,  1900 $12,253  00 


Total $90,218  33 


Louis  B.  Littlefield  died  at  Ypsilanti,  his  residence  at  the  time.  He 
was  Alderman  of  the  Tenth  Ward  of  Detroit  four  years.  Sheriff  of  the 
county  four  years,  1887-’91,  and  four  years  City  Treasurer.  The  remains 
were  interred  at  Woodmere. 


The  Mayor  submitted  to  the  Common  Council  the  names  of  James 
E.  Davis,  E.  H.  McCurdy  and  John  Erhard  as  members  of  the  Public 
Lighting  Commission.  They  were  confirmed  at  the  Council  meeting 
on  Jan.  7.  The  two  first  were  to  fill  vacancies,  the  last  for  the  full  term 
of  six  years.  The  full  board  for  the  year  ending  April  4,  1901,  is:  Ham- 
ilton Carhartt,  Edgar  H.  McCurdy,  James  E.  Davis,  Frederick  F.  In- 
gram, David  W.  Simons  and  John  Erhard.  Their  terms  expire  April 
4 of  each  year,  in  the  order  named. 


JANUARY  2. 

With  the  close  of  the  December  term  of  the  Recorder’s  Court,  this 
date,  the  official  work  of  Recorder  W.  W.  Chapin  and  Clerk  George  H. 
Lesher  came  practically  to  an  end,  although  the  official  term  of  the 
new  judges  (Murphy  and  Phelan),  does  not  begin  until  the  second 
Tuesday  of  the  month.  The  close  of  the  term  as  first  stated  was  memor- 
ized by  the  presentation  of  a handsome  leather  armchair  to  Judge 
Chapin  and  a pair  of  field  glasses  to  Mr.  Lesher  on  the  part  of  the  jury. 
Upon  taking  final  leave  of  the  bench  a week  later,  Judge  Chapin  stated 
that  when  he  came  to  the  position  there  were  392  cases  on  the  docket, 
and  he  left  it  with  but  three  triable  cases.  It  may  be  said  in  explana- 
tion that  up  to  the  time  Judge  Chapin  went  upon  the  bench  there  was 
but  one  judge  (Judge  Chambers),  and  that  by  reason  of  ill  health  he 
was  incapacitated  for  much  work,  hence  the  accumulation  of  cases,  and 
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that  he  became  wholly  incapacitated  during  Judge  Chapin’s  term,  so 
that  the  latter  had  to  do  the  entire  work  of  the  court. 


JANUARY  3. 

It  was  announced  that  the  Boyer  Machine  Company,  of  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  had  purchased  a factory  site  at  the  intersection  of  Second  avenue 
and  the  railroads,  and  would  erect  buildings  and  remove  its  works  to 
Detroit.  The  buildings  were  ready  for  occupancy  by  Oct.  5,  on  which 
date  a train  of  21  cars,  loaded  with  machinery  and  tools,  arrived.  This 
was  followed  four  days  later  by  another  special  train,  with  employes 
and  their  families,  numbering  about  250.  They  were  met  at  the  Michi- 
gan Central  depot  by  the  officers  of  the  Merchants’  and  Manufacturers’ 
Exchange,  a delegation  of  business  men,  and  Hamilton  Carhartt  & Co.’s 
band,  which  escorted  them  to  the  Hotel  Cadillac,  where  supper  was 
served,  and  a royal  welcome  accorded  them.  A part  of  the  employes 
had  previously  arrived  on  regular  trains. 

The  Boyer  Machine  Company  manufactures  pneumatic  steel  tools, 
and  has  a care  for  its  employes.  A large  building  is  set  apart  for  their 
use,  each  employe  having  a personal  locker  for  his  belongings,  and 
wash  stand,  with  lock  and  key,  all  provided  with  towels  and  soap  at 
the  company’s  expense.  There  is  also  a lunch  room  for  the  use  of  such 
as  bring  their  noon  lunch. 


The  stock  of  the  firm  of  Morgan,  Puhl  & Morris,  manufacturers  of 
regalias  and  military  supplies,  in  the  Parisian  laundry  building,  corner 
of  Washington  and  Grand  River  avenues,  was  totally  destroyed  by  fire. 
Loss  $50,000,  insured  for  $20,000.  The  other  losers  were  the  laundry 
company,  $3,000;  W.  T.  Fiske,  $3,000,  and  the  Palms  estate,  $5,000,  all 
fully  insured. 


JANUARY  4. 

The  Board  of  Estimates,  at  their  special  session,  authorized  the 
Water  Board  to  refund  $200,000  worth  of  bonds,  falling  due  Feb.  1,  1901, 
but  refused  consent  to  the  issue  of  the  last  $50,000  of  the  $1,000,000 
allowed  the  Board  by  law.  The  refunding  bonds,  in  denominations  of 
$1,000,  30  years,  3y2  per  cent.,  were  awarded  Jan.  25,  to  Emory  Wendell, 
of  the  First  National  Bank,  at  a premium  of  7.31  per  cent,  or  $14,600  for 
the  whole  Issue. 


JANUARY  8. 

The  directors  of  the  Good  Government  League  of  Detroit  and  Wayne 
County,  at  its  annual  meeting,  elected  the  following  officers:  President, 
G.  Jay  Vinton;  vice-president,  C.  A.  Newcomb;  secretary,  Frank  Ken- 
nedy; treasurer,  J.  M.  Mulkey;  superintendent  and  attorney,  Sherman 
D.  Callender.  This  league,  which  was  organized  in  November,  1899, 
sets  forth  its  purposes  in  its  constitution,  as  follows: 
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To  advocate  merit  alone  as  the  qualification  of  candidates  for  city 
and  county  offices  and  to  secure  the  nomination  and  election  of  honest, 
competent  and  faithful  officials  without  regard  to  partisan  adherence  or 
religious  creed. 

To  encourage  and  assist  the  proper  officers  in  the  impartial  en- 
forcement of  the  laws  and  ordinances  operative  in  Wayne  county,  to 
thwart  the  evil  influence  of  the  saloon,  and  to  provide  legal  professional 
assistance  to  worthy  claimants  under  the  civil  damage  acts  of  the  State 
of  Michigan. 

To  encourage  the  progressive  adaptation  of  public  utilities  to  the 
needs  and  opportunities  of  the  times  and  to  advocate  and  support  such 
legislation  and  administration  as  shall  conduce  to  integrity  and  econ- 
omy in  public  life. 

To  promote  an  interest  in  municipal  problems,  provide  for  public 
meetings  and  conferences,  prepare  and  circulate  such  addresses  and 
literature  as  may  seem  likely  to  advance  the  cause  of  good  government. 

To  affiliate  with  the  National  Municipal  League  in  its  efforts  to  de- 
velop the  ideal  city. 

The  superintendent,  who  has  an  office  at  No.  43  Moffat  block,  De- 
troit, devotes  his  entire  time  to  the  work  of  the  league.  During  the 
late  political  campaign  the  league  took  an  active  part  in  affairs,  and 
wielded  considerable  influence  in  the  matter  of  nominations  by  the  vari- 
ous parties. 


JANUARY  9. 

The  new  judges  of  the  Recorder’s  Court,  Alfred  J.  Murphy  and 
James  Phelan,  took  their  seats  on  the  bench.  A reform  in  the  practice 
was  announced,  to  the  effect  that  when  a case  is  set  for  trial  and  the 
witnesses  on  the  part  of  the  people  summoned,  no  adjournment  will 
be  allowed  on  application  of  the  defense,  except  upon  very  substantial 
cause  shown.  George  H.  Lesher,  the  clerk  of  the  court  for  26  years, 
was  continued  as  such  temporarily,  for  the  purpose  of  familiarizing 
the  new  appointees  with  the  work,  John  A.  Grogan,  the  clerk  to  be, 
serving  in  the  meantime  as  a deputy.  The  judges  of  the  Recorder’s 
Court  are  officially  known  as  Recorder  and  Associate  Recorder,  although 
in  the  trial  of  cases  they  have  equal  powers  as  judges.  The  new  judges 
are  both  natives  of  Detroit.  Judge  Murphy  never  before  held  any 
elective  office,  but  was  secretary  of  the  State  Senate,  1891-2,  and  was 
the  Democratic  candidate  for  Attorney-General  of  the  state  in  1896. 
Judge  Phelan  served  a term  as  Justice  of  the  Peace  and  also  as  Collector 
of  Internal  Revenue  under  the  second  Cleveland  administration.  Mr. 
Lesher  retired  finally  from  the  clerkship  Feb.  28,  and  his  retirement 
was  made  the  occasion  of  some  complimentary  resolutions  presented 
by  Prosecuting  Attorney  Frazer  and  entered  upon  the  minutes  of  the 
court. 


The  new  city  government  was  installed,  with  the  following  elective 
officers,  chosen  for  two  years:  Mayor,  Wm.  C.  Maybury;  City  Clerk, 
John  A.  Schmid;  City  Treasurer,  Wm.  B.  Thompson.  The  Common 
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Council  was  organized  by  the  election  of  Aid.  Robert  Barrie  and  Fred 
W.  Smith,  the  Republican  caucus  nominees,  as  President  and  President 
Pro  Tern.,  respectively.  The  Mayor  sent  in  the  name  of  Marshall  H. 
Godfrey  as  member  of  the  Board  of  Public  Works  and  the  nomination 
was  confirmed  a week  later.  Edward  Wildman  contested  the  seat  of 
D.  J.  Falvey  as  Alderman  from  the  Sixth  ward,  and  Wildman  was  sub- 
sequently given  the  seat.  The  Mayor,  in  his  message,  favored  municipal 
ownership  of  street  railways.  He  also  recommended  a municipal  jour- 
nal to  be  published  weekly  or  semi-monthly,  recounting  the  doings  of 
city  departments  and  boards,  to  be  given  away  or  sold  at  a low  price 
by  the  City  Clerk.  Public  lavatories  and  public  baths  were  urged. 


JANUARY  11. 

The  announcement  of  the  appointment  of  Dr.  W.  R.  Henderson 
as  government  physician  caused  some  unfavorable  comment  among 
members  of  the  profession,  who  regard  it  is  likely  to  lessen  their  private 
practice  among  government  employes.  Dr.  Henderson  will  receive 
$1,600  a year  and  will  attend,  free  of  charge,  all  federal  employes  falling 
ill  in  this  city  and  pass  upon  the  physical  qualifications  of  applicants  for 
positions  in  the  local  postoffice. 


The  home  for  aged  people  and  incurables,  established  through  the 
efforts  of  Rev.  C.  L.  Arnold  at  226  Fort  street  west,  was  formally  opened 
today,  with  ten  inmates,  the  capacity  of  the  place  being  about  twenty. 


The  municipal  building  was  closed  at  noon  by  an  order  of  the  Board 
of  Health,  by  reason  of  a suspected  case  of  smallpox.  The  sitting  of 
the  Recorder’s  Court  was  declared  off  by  Judge  Murphy  in  an  address 
from  the  steps  of  the  building,  the  Police  Court  was  held  in  the  jail, 
and  the  Poor  Commission  found  temporary  quarters  in  the  Health 
Board  building. 


Reports  read  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Protestant  Orphan 
asylum  show  that  the  past  year  was  the  most  successful  in  its  history. 
The  total  receipts  were  $8,807.40,  expenditures  $6,142.86,  balance  on 
hand,  $2,664.54.  Only  two  deaths  occurred,  both  accidental.  There  were 
59  children  in  the  institution. 


A “smoker”  given  by  the  Professional  Bartenders’  Association, 
with  a programme  the  general  grossness  of  which  was  fitly  illustrated 
by  females  in  the  nude,  and  witnessed  by  a promiscous  company,  which 
included  young  doctors,  lawyers  and  students,  with  the  Sheriff  of  the 
county,  formed  part  of  the  history  of  the  day,  or  rather  of  the  night. 
A colored  woman  named  May  Stone,  who  was  one  of  the  actors  in  the 
scene,  was  arrested  under  the  charge  of  indecent  exposure,  but  no  action 
was  taken  with  reference  to  the  promoters  or  spectators. 
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JANUARY  12. 

A Grosse  Pointe  pool  room  was  raided,  and  five  men  were  ar- 
rested. They  were  arraigned  before  Justice  Lemkie  on  the  13th  and 
bail  fixed  in  each  case  at  $500.  The  parties  were  committed  to  jail, 
but  released  by  Sheriff  Stewart  on  bail  furnished  him — action  which, 
according  to  the  Prosecuting  Attorney,  he  had  no  authority  to  take. 
The  matter  is  given  place  as  a mere  incident,  omitting  its  details  and 
outcome.  The  incident  stirred  up  the  Detroit  police  to  a crusade  upon 
the  pool  rooms,  but  without  substantial  results. 


JANUARY  15. 

The  forty-second  annual  meeting  of  the  officers  and  Directors  of 
the  Industrial  School  took  place  in  the  Industrial  School  building,  46 
Grand  River  avenue.  An  encouraging  report  was  read  by  the  outgoing 
president,  Mrs.  John  Harvey.  The  report  showed  that  the  health  of 
the  children  had  been  tolerably  satisfactory,  although  26  were  in  the 
hospital  during  the  year.  Five  died,  and  the  mothers  of  three  of  the 
children.  Thirty  children  received  the  benefits  of  the  fresh  air  outing 
fund.  In  the  kitchen  and  domestic  training  departments  120  were  en- 
rolled between  September,  1898,  and  June,  1899.  The  object  of  this 
department  is  to  teach  the  simple  arts  of  housekeeping.  The  expendi- 
tures for  the  institution  were  $5,000,  mainly  covered  by  rents,  church 
collections  and  donations. 


JANUARY  17. 

The  Board  of  Water  Commissioners  accepted  the  resignation  of 
Marshall  H.  Godfrey  (newly  appointed  member  of  the  Board  of  Public 
Works),  as  general  manager  of  the  Water  Board,  and  appointed  Harry 
S.  Starkey  to  the  position,  the  salary  being  $2,500  per  year.  Benjamin 
F.  Guiney  was  appointed  secretary,  to  succeed  Mr.  Starkey  as  such, 
the  salary  being  $1,500  per  annum.  Mr.  Godfrey  took  his  seat  as  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Works. 


The  decease  of  Magnus  Butzel  and  Charles  Buncher,  both  prom- 
inent business  men  of  the  city,  is  announced.  Mr.  Butzel  was  of  the 
Jewish  people,  a native  of  Bavaria,  coming  to  America  in  1852  and  to 
Detroit  in  1861.  He  was  a man  of  thorough  education  and  broad  views. 
Politically  he  was  a Republican  and  president  of  the  Michigan  Club  in 
1896.  He  was  a member  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  the  early  ’80s, 
and  was  for  17  years  a member  of  the  Public  Library  Commission,  of 
which  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  president.  His  religious  connec- 
tions were  with  Temple  Beth  El,  and  Masonically  he  was  a member  of 
Corinthian  lodge,  No.  21,  and  of  Monroe  Chapter,  No.  1. 

Mr.  Buncher  was  born  in  Lowell,  Mass.,  in  1839.  His  business  con- 
nection in  Detroit  was  as  a member  of  the  firm  of  Edson,  Moore  & Co. 
Mr.  Buncher  was  prominent  in  art,  literature  and  church  circles  and 
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gained  distinction  as  an  author  and  lecturer  on  scientific  subjects.  He 
was  president  of  the  Detroit  Museum  of  Art  and  held  other  society  con- 
nections, and  was  chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Fort  Street 
Presbyterian  church.  He  had  a handsome  city  residence  at  45  Rowena 
street,  with  a library  of  5,000  volumes. 


A fire  in  the  building  occupied  by  the  Mutual  Storage  Company, 
at  36  Woodward  avenue,  resulted  in  a loss  of  about  $100,000.  A number 
of  business  houses  were  losers,  but  the  greater  loss  was  by  parties  hav- 
ing goods  stored  with  the  company. 


JANUARY  19. 

A preliminary  skirmish  preparatory  to  the  political  campaign  of 
1900  took  place  at  the  banquet  given  by  the  Gridley  Club,  of  Ionia,  at 
which  a number  of  the  announced  candidates  for  the  Republican  nom- 
ination for  Governor  were  present  and  made  addresses,  including  D. 
M.  Ferry,  Chase  S.  Osborne,  James  O’Donnell  and  Milo  D.  Campbell. 
Col.  A.  T.  Bliss  and  Justus  S.  Stearns  were  also  at  this  time  reckoned 
in  the  list  of  gubernatorial  possibilities.  As  a spice  to  the  occasion, 
came  the  announcement  by  Gov.  Pingree  that  if  Mr.  Ferry  secured  the 
nomination,  he  (the  Governor),  would  run  as  a stump  candidate.  A 
state  headquarters  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Ferry’s  candidacy  was  opened  in 
Detroit,  with  Mr.  Ferry’s  personal  and  political  friend,  Wm.  H.  Elliott, 
in  charge.  A local  committee,  with  Homer  Warren  at  the  head,  looked 
after  his  interests  in  Wayne  county.  Other  candidates  urged  their 
claims  to  the  nomination  by  methods  of  their  own  in  different  parts 
of  the  state. 


JANUARY  20. 

There  was  made  public  a statement  signed  by  three  men  who  had 
been  employed  by  the  Anti-Saloon  League  to  obtain  evidence  of  viola- 
tions of  the  liquor  law,  to  the  effect  that  the  pretended  evidence  which 
they  presented  against  one  hundred  saloon  keepers  was  false  and  imag- 
inary and  that  they  had  been  playing  a double  game.  Thus  ended  a 
promised  sensation  in  the  way  of  wholesale  liquor  prosecutions,  to  the 
dishonor  of  the  three  men  themselves  and  the  chagrin  and  disgust  of 
the  members  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League.  There  were  other  acts  in 
the  drama.  Complaint  was  entered  against  the  three  men  in  question 
on  a charge  of  conspiracy  to  obstruct  justice.  The  Anti-Saloon  League 
appealed  to  the  Common  Council  for  some  action,  but  without  result. 
At  a meeting  of  the  league,  one  of  the  clergymen  of  the  city  charged 
that  the  Mayor,  in  appointing  a police  commissioner,  had  exacted  a 
promise  that  the  “spy  system,”  so  called,  in  securing  evidence  against 
saloons,  should  not  be  permitted,  and  the  Mayor  was  reported  to  have 
characterized  the  statement  as  “absolutely  false.”  One  of  the  parties 
against  whom  complaint  was  made  was  tried  in  the  Police  Court  March 
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28  and  acquitted;  in  the  case  of  another  one  a nolle  pros,  was  entered, 
and  the  third  was  never  arrested,  and  thus  the  matter  ended. 


JANUARY  23. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Michigan  Grand  Lodge,  Free  and  Ac- 
cepted Masons,  began  at  high  noon  today  in  the  drill  hall  of  the  Masonic 
Temple.  The  Lodge  being  opened  in  form,  addresses  of  welcome  were 
delivered  by  Mayor  Maybury  on  behalf  of  the  city,  and  by  Walter  C. 
Robinson,  Master  of  Oriental  Lodge,  on  behalf  of  the  ten  blue  lodges 
in  Detroit,  both  addresses  being  responded  to  by  Most  Worshipful 
Grand  Master  Frank  T.  Lodge.  The  Grand  Master’s  address  showed 
that  there  were  386  constituent  lodges  in  the  state,  with  a membership 
of  41,917,  the  Michigan  Grand  Lodge  ranking  fifth  among  the  Grand 
Lodges  of  the  continent.  The  afternoon  session  was  made  memorable 
by  a visit  from  the  Grand  Lodge  officers  of  Canada.  The  officers  elected 
for  the  year  were:  Grand  Master,  Lucian  E.  Wood,  Pokagon;  Deputy 
Grand  Master,  Frank  O.  Gilbert,  Bay  City;  Senior  Grand  Warden, 
Neil  McMillan,  Rockford;  Junior  Grand  Warden,  Roscoe  W.  Boughton, 
Paw  Paw;  Grand  Treasurer,  Wm.  Wente,  Manistee;  Grand  Secretary, 
Jefferson  S.  Conover,  Coldwater;  Senior  Grand  Deacon,  F.  E.  Tyrrell, 
Bellaire;  Junior  Grand  Deacon,  John  Rawson,  Grand  Rapids;  Grand 
Lecturer,  Arthur  M.  Clark,  Lexington;  Grand  Marshal,  C.  L.  Stebbins, 
Grand  Rapids;  Grand  Chaplain,  Rev.  A.  A.  Knappen,  Albion;  Grand 
Tyler,  Jas.  F.  McGregor,  Detroit.  The  stipend  to  the  Masonic  Home 
at  Grand  Rapids  was  increased  to  15  cents  per  capita  of  the  blue  lodge 
membership,  making  the  Grand  Lodge  dues  45  cents  per  capita.  De- 
troit was  fixed  upon  as  the  place  for  the  Grand  Lodge  meeting  in  1901. 

The  twelfth  triennial  session  of  the  Michigan  Council  of  Delibera- 
tion, Ancient  Accepted  Scottish  Rite,  for  the  northern  Masonic  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States,  was  held  Monday  evening,  22d,  at  the  Masonic 
Temple,  and  resulted  in  the  re-election  of  Hugh  McCurdy,  of  Corunna, 
as  Illustrious  Commander-in-Chief. 


The  death  of  Alexander  Michie,  a prominent  resident  of  Grosse 
Pointe,  and  at  one  time  a member  of  the  Board  of  County  Auditors,  is 
announced.  He  was  a native  of  London,  England,  and  had  lived  in 
Grosse  Pointe  55  years. 


Gov.  Pingree  appointed  Maj.  O’Brien  Atkinson,  of  Detroit,  Quarter- 
master-General of  State  Troops,  to  succeed  Col.  Smith,  of  Grand  Rapids, 
who  was  involved  in  the  military  goods  scandal.  Ford  Starring,  also 
of  Detroit,  was  named  as  Assistant  Quartermaster-General,  and  Fred 
W.  Green,  of  Ypsilanti,  was  appointed  Inspector-General. 


JANUARY  24. 

The  Board  of  Public  Works  was  organized  by  the  appointment  of 
Commissioner  Millen  as  president  and  Robert  Y.  Ogg  as  secretary. 
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JANUARY  25. 


The  new  library  and  art  gallery  of  James  E.  Scripps  was  opened 
for  the  first  time  this  evening,  with  the  Detroit  Archaeological  Society 
as  guests  of  honor.  The  library  and  gallery  is  in  connection  with  Mr. 
Scripps’s  residence  at  598  Trumbull  avenue,  and  its  unique  character 
gives  it  claim  to  special  notice. 

With  walls  of  such  thickness  as  to  defy  sound,  and  windows  high 
above  the  range  of  vision,  it  is  just  such  a retreat  as  one  who  loves 
pictures  and  books  might  wish  to  find  himself  in.  Within  its  walls, 
amid  the  silent  eloquence  of  writers  and  painters,  is  an  atmosphere  of 
another  age,  a suggestion  of  other  things,  a forgetting  of  tall  buildings, 
paved  streets  and  speeding  cars.  The  library  is  as  pure  a piece  of  Eng- 
lish Gothic  architecture  of  the  thirteenth  century  as  there  is  to  be 
found  in  the  country.  The  idea  was  suggested  by  the  British  Museum 
reading  room,  a circular  building  with  books  all  around  the  walls,  but 
architecturally  it  followed  the  chapter  house  of  an  English  cathedral, 
of  which  it  is  almost  an  exact  reproduction  about  half  the  size  of 
the  original.  There  is  no  woodwork  whatever  about  the  building, 
which  is  octagonal,  like  all  chapter  houses,  the  alcoves  being  utilized 
for  bookshelves.  The  shields  in  the  vaulting  bear  alternately  a horse- 
shoe, the  badge  of  the  family,  and  Mr.  Scripps’  monogram.  The 
marble  mjosaic  of  the  floor  was  designed  by  Mr.  Scripps,  and  is  a 
most  artistic  piece  of  work.  It  is  of  Italian  and  French  marble,  with 
the  exception  of  a piece  at  the  door,  the  marble  for  which  came  partly 
from  Asia,  partly  from  Africa,  and  the  rest  from  Europe  and  America. 
The  way  to  the  art  gallery  leads  through  a massive  oak  doorway,  beau- 
tifully carved.  It  is  Elizabethan  in  style.  This  room  is  about  25  by  18 
feet,  and  contains  an  excellent  collection  of  about  seventy-five  oil 
paintings. 


JANUARY  30. 

A terrific  explosion  of  a ton  and  a quarter  of  dynamite  shook  Detroit 
and  almost  the  entire  county  as  if  by  an  earthquake,  about  10:30 
o’clock  this  morning.  The  dynamite  was  in  Sibley’s  quarry,  about  three 
miles  south  of  Wyandotte  and  about  seventeen  miles  south  of  Detroit. 
Nelson  Burdo,  aged  60,  whose  duty  it  was  to  look  after  the  explosives 
used  at  the  quarry,  was  blown  to  atoms.  All  that  could  be  found  of 
him  or  the  clothing  he  wore  by  a hundred  searchers  was  insufficient  to 
fill  a quart  measure. 


FEBRUARY  2. 

The  following  statistics  of  street  railway  earnings  are  published: 
The  gross  earnings  of  the  Citizens’  Street  Railway  Company  for  1899 
were  $4,367,184,  net  earnings  $682,383,  an  increase  of  $97,490;  Detroit 
Electric  Railway  gross  earnings  $462,208,  net  earnings  $160,244,  increase 
$25,842;  Fort  Wayne  & Belle  Isle  Railway  gross  earnings  $212,007,  net 
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earnings  $90,423,  increase  $15,984,  or  over  25  per  cent,  which  may  be 
partly  accounted  for  by  the  change  from  six  for  a quarter  to  straight 
5-cent  fares.  This  makes  the  total  gross  earnings  of  all  the  roads  dur- 
ing the  past  year  $2,041,399,  an  increase  of  $259,505;  net  earnings  $933,- 
050,  an  increase  of  $139,316. 


FEBRUARY  3. 

The  stores  237-241  Woodward  avenue,  with  their  contents,  were 
damaged  by  fire  to  the  extent  of  $81,000,  the  losers  being  W.  A.  Sturgeon 
& Co.,  $35,000;  H.  G.  Nergararian  & Co.,  $17,000;  Newton  Annis,  $28,000; 
David  Whitney,  Jr.,  $1,000.  The  losses  were  fully  covered  by  insurance. 


FEBRUARY  5. 

Henry  R.  Winn,  of  the  printing  firm  of  Winn  & Hammond,  died  sud- 
denly on  a Grand  River  avenue  car  this  morning,  when  on  his  way  to 
his  place  of  business,  his  trouble,  as  technically  stated,  having  been 
angina  pectoris.  He  was  47  years  old  and  a native  of  London,  England. 
The  funeral  obsequies  were  on  the  7th,  consisting  of  the  Episcopal  and 
Masonic  rites,  and  interment  at  Woodmere. 


Statistics  of  the  tobacco  industry  in  Detroit  as  published  in  the 
papers  of  the  day,  show  that  in  1899  consumers  of  cigars  manufactured 
in  the  city  paid  to  the  government  well  on  toward  $400,000  for  the 
100,000,000  cigars  and  more  they  smoked.  At  the  same  time  the  con- 
sumers of  manufactured  tobacco  were  mulcted  in  the  sum  of  $2,000,000 
or  thereabouts  for  the  privilege  of  smoking  and  chewing  something 
like  15,940,000  pounds  of  Havana,  Kentucky,  Connecticut  and  other  kinds 
of  tobacco.  The  census  of  1894  credits  Detroit  with  five  tobacco  fac- 
tories. The  directory  of  1899  has  a list  of  seven.  There  are  also  two 
tobacco  pipe  manufactories  in  the  city.  The  increase  in  the  business  has 
been  in  the  direction  both  of  tobacco  and  cigars  during  the  past  17 
years,  for  in  1883  only  5,716,304  pounds  of  tobacco  and  40,827,355  cigars 
were  manufactured,  as  against  about  three  times  that  amount  and  num- 
ber last  year.  Some  3,000  persons  were  employed  in  the  manufacture 
in  1899. 


FEBRUARY  6. 

Announcement  is  made  of  the  nomination  by  President  McKinley 
of  Judge  Henry  F.  Severens  to  be  Judge  of  the  Sixth  U.  S.  Judicial  Cir- 
cuit. Judge  Severens  was  appointed  Judge  of  the  Western  Michigan 
district  by  President  Cleveland  during  his  first  term,  as  successor  to 
Judge  Solomon  L.  Withey,  then  deceased.  He  was  a Democrat,  then 
living  at  Kalamazoo.  His  promotion  by  a Republican  President  indi- 
cates that  politics  does  not  always  govern  in  judicial  appointments. 
Judge  Severens  was  appointed  to  succeed  Judge  Wm.  H.  Taft,  of  Cin- 
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cinnati,  who  was  appointed  as  head  of  the  Philippine  Commission. 
George  P.  Wanty,  of  Grand  Rapids,  succeeds  Judge  Severens  as  District 
Judge. 


A fraternal  order  of  which  but  little  has  so  far  appeared  in  print, 
is  that  of  the  Knights  of  the  Loyal  Guard,  which  held  the  biennial  ses- 
sion of  its  Grand  Council  at  Flint  today,  being  the  fifth  anniversary  of 
its  organization.  The  assemblage  would  seem  to  have  been  of  a national 
character,  as  Brie,  Pa.,  was  chosen  as  the  place  of  its  next  meeting  in 
1902.  The  attendance,  however,  seems  to  have  been  mainly  of  Michigan 
people,  including  Governor  Pingree,  Mayor  Maybury,  U.  S.  Marshal 
Bates,  County  Auditor  Lou  Burt,  County  Clerk  McGregor,  Judges  Dono- 
van and  Chapin,  and  others  of  prominence,  both  in  Wayne  county  and 
throughout  the  State. 


FEBRUARY  7. 

The  trial  of  Harry  Hamberger  for  the  murder  of  John  M.  Reindel 
was  practically  begun  before  Judge  Murphy,  of  the  Recorder’s  Court, 
today,  in  the  effort  to  secure  a jury,  a special  panel  of  300  talesmen  hav- 
ing been  summoned.  This  being  exhausted,  100  additional  were  sum- 
moned next  day,  and  50  more  subsequently.  The  appearance  of  young 
Hamberger  raised  a question  as  to  his  mental  soundness.  He  sat  with 
his  head  bent  almost  to  his  knees,  his  eyes  firmly  fixed  on  the  ground, 
remaining  absolutely  silent  and  utterly  indifferent.  He  indicated  not 
the  slightest  interest  in  the  proceedings.  He  sat  beside  his  mother 
oblivious,  apparently,  of  her  presence.  Prior  to  the  commencement  of 
the  trial,  the  attorneys  for  the  defense  entered  a plea  of  non  compos, 
and  an  examination  of  his  condition  was  made  by  physicians.  Those 
acting  on  his  behalf  reported  him  an  imbecile,  while  those  acting  on 
behalf  of  the  people  regarded  him  otherwise.  As  a compromise  they 
recommended  that  he  be  remanded  to  the  State  Asylum  at  Ionia  to 
await  the  further  development  of  his  mental  condition.  This  was  re- 
sisted by  the  prosecution  and  the  trial  was  ordered  to  proceed.  A jury 
was  finally  secured  and  sworn  on  Feb.  26,  from  a total  of  550  citizens  (as 
stated  by  the  Court),  who  had  been  summoned  and  examined.  The 
trial  was  concluded  with  a verdict  of  guilty  on  April  5,  and  Hamberger 
was  sentenced  to  life  imprisonment  in  the  State  prison  at  Jackson, 
whither  he  was  sent.  Before  being  taken  from  the  jail,  however,  he 
lacerated  himself  fearfully  by  cutting  his  throat,  though  not  fatally, 
by  reason  of  which  he  was  detained  for  some  time  in  hospital.  Not 
long  after  being  taken  to  Jackson  he  was  transferred  to  the  asylum  for 
dangerous  and  criminal  insane  at  Ionia.  During  the  entire  trial  the 
young  man  (his  age  was  20)  maintained  the  same  attitude  previously 
mentioned.  His  family  had  sacrificed  their  home  and  exhausted  tneir 
small  means  in  his  defense,  and  had  entered  upon  personal  work  and 
service  to  procure  means  for  defraying  the  cost  of  supporting  a motion 
for  a new  trial.  While  they  had  no  hope  of  restoring  the  boy  to  liberty 
and  usefulness,  their  hope  was  that  on  a new  trial  he  might  be  acquit- 
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ted  of  the  crime  of  willful  murder  by  reason  of  his  mental  irresponsi- 
bility. A report  from  the  asylum  authorities  at  Ionia,  however,  repre- 
sented the  poor  boy  as  a hopeless  imbecile,  and  on  the  advice  of  George 
F.  Robison,  who  had  acted  as  attorney  in  the  case,  the  effort  for  a new 
trial  was  abandoned,  and  Hamberger  will  no  doubt  end  his  days  where 
he  is.  The  case  has  hardly  a parallel  in  its  sensational  features  locally. 
John  M.  Reindel,  the  murdered  man,  kept  a bicycle  repair  shop  on 
Griswold  street,  adjoining  the  Capitol  Square  theater.  Hamberger  had 
worked  for  him  at  times  and  frequently  called  there.  About  8:20  o’clock 
on  the  evening  of  Dec.  2,  1899,  Reindel  was  found  in  his  shop  beaten  and 
murdered  by  some  bludgeon,  and  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  set  fire 
to  the  place.  The  arrest  of  Hamberger  was  made  a day  or  two  after, 
and  a search  at  the  home  of  his  parents  disclosed  a small  amount  of 
money  taken  from  Reindel,  and  other  evidences  that  finally  fixed  the 
crime  upon  Hamberger.  The  only  defense  in  the  case  was  his  alleged 
mental  unsoundness. 


FEBRUARY  8. 

Mrs.  Eliza  Seaman  Leggett,  well  known  in  literary  and  philan- 
thropic circles,  died  at  the  residence  of  her  daughter-in-law,  Mrs.  C.  C. 
Randall,  at  Drayton  Plains.  She  was  the  widow  of  the  late  A.  W.  Leg- 
gett, to  whom  she  was  married  in  1836,  and  was  85  years  old.  Remains 
were  interred  at  Pontiac. 


The  death  of  Thomas  Calvert,  head  of  the  Calvert  Lithographing 
Company,  is  announced.  Mr.  Calvert  was  a native  of  England  and  was 
72  years  old.  He  came  to  Detroit  in  1861,  and  from  managing  a small 
business  in  a single  room,  he  was  at  the  time  of  his  death  the  head 
of  an  establishment  employing  350  persons.  He  was  a member  of  the 
Masonic  fraternity  of  the  higher  degrees  and  of  St.  John’s  Episcopal 
church,  and  funeral  obsequies  under  the  rites  of  both  were  held,  with 
burial  in  Elmwood. 


FEBRUARY  13. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Detroit  and  New  State  Telephone 
companies  the  final  step  in  the  consolidation  of  the  two  companies  was 
taken,  the  officers  of  each  company  being  directed  to  transfer  the  re- 
spective plants  to  the  Michigan  Telephone  Company.  The  consideration 
on  the  part  of  the  Detroit  company  was  2,584  shares  in  the  Michigan 
company,  and  on  the  part  of  the  New  State  company  15,000  shares.  The 
Detroit  and  the  New  State  Telephone  companies,  although  separate 
corporations,  worked  in  conjunction,  the  former  in  the  city  and  the 
other  interiorly.  Together,  therefore,  they  were  in  competition  with 
the  Michigan  company,  and  by  the  new  arrangement  both  are  absorbed 
by  the  latter.  The  consolidated  interests  supply  telephone  service  to 
over  12,000  subscribers  in  Detroit. 
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The  first  act  authorizing  the  formation  of  telephone  companies  was 
passed  by  the  Legislature  in  1881.  Soon  after  that  time  the  Michigan 
Telephone  Company  was  incorporated,  and  a system,  such  as  was  then 
in  vogue,  was  installed.  The  improvements  in  the  service  were  grad- 
ual, and  the  telephone  system  became  an  indispensable  and  reasonably 
satisfactory  feature  of  the  commercial  life  of  the  city.  The  rates  were 
not  so  high  as  to  cause  clamor,  nor  yet  so  low  as  to  make  the  use  of 
telephones  very  general. 

In  1894  the  Common  Council  granted  a franchise  to  the  Detroit  Tele- 
phone Company,  which  at  once  began  the  installation  of  a rival  system. 
The  rates  of  the  new  company  were  placed  at  $25  for  a residence  and  $40 
for  a business  service.  The  system  cost  $750,000  and  at  the  end  of  four 
years  it  had  nearly  5,000  subscribers.  The  Michigan  Company  reduced 
its  rates  to  $24  and  $36,  but  maintained  its  “long  distance”  rental  at 
$72.  The  war  between  the  rival  companies  was  fierce  at  times,  but  the 
new  company  was  never  a money  making  institution.  The  New  State 
Telephone  Company,  which  operated  in  the  State  in  conjunction  with 
the  Detroit  Company,  was  a financial  success,  but  it  did  not  make 
enough  to  carry  the  city  company,  and  at  one  time  the  directors  were 
obliged  to  advance  over  $100,000  to  the  company.  The  Michigan  Com- 
pany was  paying  no  dividends,  and  would  have  been  losing  money  except 
for  its  toll  service.  Both  companies  were  mulcted  of  about  $20,000  a 
year  by  subscribers  who  wouldn’t  pay  their  rentals,  knowing  that  their 
telephones  would  not  be  removed. 

About  two  years  ago  the  Brie  Telephone  Company  secured  control 
of  the  Michigan  Company.  The  modernizing  and  complete  rebuilding 
of  the  system  has  been  under  way  ever  since.  The  wires  have  been 
placed  in  conduits  and  400  men  have  been  employed  continually,  while 
the  expense  of  construction  has  been  about  $100,000  a month. 

The  construction  of  a new  switchboard  was  begun,  and  is  now  about 
completed  after  nearly  two  years  of  hard  work.  It  has  a capacity  for 
5,000  telephones,  while  the  north  station  board  carries  4,000. 

While  this  work  was  in  progress  negotiations  for  the  transfer  of 
the  stock  of  the  Detroit  Telephone  Company  to  the  stockholders  of  the 
Michigan  Company  were  begun  and  the  deal  was  completed  as  stated 
foregoing. 

The  attempt  to  connect  the  two  switchboards  was  disastrous,  and 
for  months  the  service  was  demoralized.  The  transfer  of  the  Detroit 
subscribers  to  the  Michigan  switchboard  was  a huge  task,  but  it  has  been 
nearly  completed  and  now  there  are  less  than  800  telephones  connected 
with  the  Detroit  board.  These  will  soon  be  connected  with  the  new 
board  and  the  obliteration  of  the  Detroit  Company  will  be  complete. 

The  management  of  the  Michigan  Company  asserts  that  telephones 
at  $24  and  $36  are  furnished  at  a loss,  but  they  say  positively  that  the 
rates  will  not  be  changed  if  the  long  distance  service  and  the  toll  lines 
continue  to  be  sources  of  profit.  Detroit  has  cheaper  telephones  than 
any  city  of  its  size  in  the  United  States. 


An  ordinance  was  submitted  to  the  Common  Council  by  the  Corpora- 
tion Counsel  designed  to  regulate  the  carrying  of  freight  in  the  city  by 
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the  city  and  suburban  cars.  The  proposed  ordinance  was  the  result  of 
an  agitation  started  some  weeks  previously  by  Aid.  Richard  P.  Joy.  By 
act  of  the  Legislature  the  street  railways  are  permitted  to  carry  light 
freight  on  their  tracks  between  the  hours  of  8 p.  m.  and  8 a.  m.  The 
growth  of  the  suburban  trolley  lines  has  given  impetus  to  the  street  car 
freight  business,  and  freight  has  been  and  is  carried  through  the  streets 
at  all  times  of  the  day  and  night,  and  cars  are  loaded  and  unloaded  at 
any  point  that  the  companies  find  convenient,  and  the  contention  was 
that  the  traffic  should  be  regulated  by  ordinance  and  either  legalized  or 
forbidden.  The  ordinance  failed  of  passage  and  finally  the  Citizens’ 
Street  Railway  Company  proposed  to  build  a freight  depot  for  sub- 
urban cars  at  Front  and  Second  streets,  where  the  freight  business 
would  be  confined.  The  depot,  however,  has  not  been  built,  no  ordinance 
has  been  passed,  and  an  action  to  secure  the  enforcement  of  the  existing 
law  by  legal  process  resulted  in  a decision  of  the  Circuit  Court  limiting 
the  hours  during  which  freight  may  be  carried  as  above. 


FEBRUARY  20. 

C.  C.  Comstock,  prominent  business  man  of  Grand  Rapids,  and  once 
Democratic  member  of  Congress  and  candidate  for  Governor,  died. 


FEBRUARY  22. 

The  annual  election  and  banquet  of  the  Michigan  Club  at  Detroit, 
on  this  dat’e,  afforded  occasion  to  the  various  candidates  for  the  guber- 
natorial nomination  to  arrange  and  strengthen  their  lines  of  battle.  At 
a meeting  of  the  Republican  State  Central  Committee  at  the  same  time, 
Gen.  Arthur  F.  Marsh,  the  chairman,  tendered  his  resignation  in  view 
of  his  being  involved  in  the  military  goods  scandal,  and  Judge  S.  B. 
Daboll,  of  St.  Johns,  was  appointed.  The  State  League  of  Republican 
Clubs  was  held  concurrently  with  the  Michigan  Club  occasion,  of  which 
Hal  H.  Smith  was  elected  president. 

The  Michigan  Club  took  possession  of  new  quarters  in  the  Light 
Infantry  Armory  Sept.  26.  This  Club,  which  is  a distinctively  Repub- 
lican organization,  dates  its  existence  from  1884,  when  it  was  formed  in 
the  interest  of  Col.  John  Atkinson’s  Congressional  Campaign.  After 
the  election  a permanent  club  was  organized,  and  quarters  were  secured 
in  the  Buhl  block.  In  three  months  the  membership  had  so  increased 
that  a brick  residence  on  West  Fort  street  was  secured,  next  to  the 
present  Journal  building,  and  the  Club  held  its  first  annual  meeting 
there  Feb.  22,  1886.  In  the  spring  it  removed  to  a larger  building 
across  the  street,  and  remained  there  until  Jan.  1,  1893,  when  it  moved 
to  the  old  quarters  of  the  Detroit  Club,  on  the  northwest  corner  of  Fort 
and  Wayne  streets.  In  April,  1895,  new  quarters  were  secured  on  the 
twelfth  floor  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  where  the  Club  remained 
until  its  latest  removal  to  the  armory.  It  has  been  the  custom  of  the 
Michigan  Club  to  hold  a banquet  on  the  22nd  of  February  of  each  year, 
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at  which  speeches  are  made  by  leading  statesmen  and  orators  of  the 
party,  and  it  was  at  the  banquet  in  1886  that  Gen.  Benjamin  Harrison 
made  the  speech  that  brought  him  prominently  before  the  party  as  a 
presidential  possibility  and  led  to  his  nomination  and  election  in  1888. 


FEBRUARY  25. 

A destructive  fire  occurred  in  Marr  & Taylor’s  dry  goods  store  just 
at  midnight,  involving  a loss  of  about  $200,000  to  the  firm  and  adjoin- 
ing occupants. 


The  rolling  mill  plant  of  the  Detroit  Steel  and  Spring  Works  was 
destroyed  by  fire,  with  a loss  of  $100,000  to  the  owners.  Timothy 
Keohane,  a fireman,  was  crushed  to  death  by  a falling  smokestack. 


FEBRUARY  28. 

One  of  the  notable  cases  engaging  the  courts  was  the  Hodge  will 
case,  the  trial  of  which  began  in  the  Wayne  Circuit  Court  today.  The 
case  was  notable  for  the  length  of  time  it  continued,  65  days,  having 
gone  to>  the  jury  on  May  4,  although  the  actual  court  days  were  but 
40.  The  late  Elizabeth  Hodge  was  the  widow  of  Samuel  F.  Hodge,  one 
of  the  pioneer  millionaires  of  Detroit.  After  his  death  she  gradually 
alienated  herself  from  her  children,  except  her  eldest  son,  Charles  J., 
of  the  Upper  Peninsula.  She  lived  a hermit’s  life  in  her  home  on  Henry 
street.  When  she  died  it  was  discovered  that  she  had  made  Charles  J. 
Hodge  her  sole  heir.  He  was  also  the  assignee  of  much  valuable  prop- 
erty, which  she  assigned  prior  to  her  death.  The  will  was  contested 
by  the  other  heirs  on  the  ground,  of  mental  incompetency  and  of  undue 
influence.  The  jury  found  the  will  invalid.  The  costs  to  the  County 
were  computed  at  $8,125,  and  to  the  litigants  $8,000  each.  The  contest- 
ing parties  subsequently  came  together  and  reached  an  agreement  by 
which  the  matter  of  difference  was  adjusted. 


The  heaviest  snowstorm  since  the  great  one  of  April  6,  1886,  com- 
menced at  2 o’clock  in  the  morning  and  continued  24  hours,  during 
which  time  the  fall  was  14  inches.  Street  car  traffic  was  nearly  stopped 
for  two  days,  trains  on  the  steam  railways  were  hours  late,  and  the 
Board  of  Public  Works,  with  a force  of  several  hundred  men,  found  it 
impossible  to  keep  the  down-town  streets  passable. 


MARCH  5. 

James  H.  Pound  addressed  a letter  to  Judges  Hosmer  and  Carpenter, 
setting  forth  that  he  was  robbed  of  his  election  to  the  office  of  Circuit 
Judge,  and  asking  that  a grand  jury  be  called  to  investigate  that  and 
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other  matters.  Mr.  Pound  followed  up  his  demand  by  further  appeals 
to  Judges  and  Prosecutors,  evincing  at  least  his  sincerity  and  earnest- 
ness. 


MARCH  6. 

In  sporting  circles  the  initial  event  of  the  year  was  the  purchase  of 
the  Detroit  Base  Ball  Club  interest  by  Burns  and  Stallings,  which  had 
been  for  some  time  in  litigation.  The  new  owners  found  themselves  in 
a rapidly  growing  league  and  without  the  services  of  men  who  could 
help  them  make  a respectable  showing  on  the  diamond.  In  less  than 
six  weeks  the  championship  season  would  open,  and  much  work  was 
required.  Stallings  supposed  on  March  24  that  he  had  bought  Padden, 
O’Brien  and  McFarland,  but  found  out  his  mistake  afterward,  as  his 
bid  was  merely  used  to  run  other  clubs  up  higher  and  get  more  money 
for  these  men.  A backward  spring  made  matters  worse,  and  when 
April  19,  the  first  trial  day  of  the  year  arrived,  the  Detroit  Club  was  in 
no  condition  to  play.  Three  days  previous  it  had  won  its  only  exhibi- 
tion game  from  Toledo,  12  to  3,  and  on  the  19th  Buffalo  beat  the  Detroits 
8 to  0 before  a crowd  of  4,500  at  Bennett  Park. 

The  first  victory  came  on  April  24,  when  Cleveland  was  beaten  4 to  2, 
and  May  1 found  the  local  club  last  with  three  games  won  and  six  lost, 
A month  later  the  club  was  still  at  the  tail  end,  having  won  11  and  lost 
20,  and  on  July  1 the  Detroits  had  climbed  up  one  notch,  winning  25  and 
losing  34  since  the  start.  On  Aug.  1 Detroit  was  fourth,  having  played 
great  ball  through  July,  and  then  standing  43  won  and  44  lost.  The 
team  continued  to  put  up  a championship  article  of  ball  and  was  third 
on  Aug.  20,  being  within  two  games  of  Indianapolis.  Then  followed  a 
disastrous  trip  to  Buffalo,  and  on  Sept.  1 the  team  was  again  fourth, 
with  60  won  and  59  lost.  Detroit  ended  the  season  at  home  on  Sept.  18 
by  winning  two  games  from  Minneapolis,  which  made  the  club  fourth 
on  the  year,  71  games  being  victories  and  68  defeats.  Chicago  had  won 
the  pennant  with  Milwaukee,  Indianapolis,  Detroit,  Kansas  City,  Cleve- 
land, Buffalo  and  Minneapolis  in  the  order  given. 

All  told,  the  year  1900  was  probably  the  most  tempestuous  year  the 
national  game  has  ever  known  since  the  days  of  the  brotherhood  in  1890. 
With  the  advent  of  the  year  came  the  rumor  that  the  American  League 
would  expand  with  the  new  century,  and  this  talk  culminated  at  the 
meeting  Oct.  11,  when  it  was  decided  to  invade  the  east,  and  Wash- 
ington, Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  were  picked  as  three  of  the  cities  to 
be  provided  with  teams. 

The  Detroit  Club  itself  had  troubles  of  its  own  all  through  the  year, 
as  there  was  a continued  disagreement  between  the  players  and  thd 
umpires,  which  time  shows  was  largely  uncalled  for,  and  the  team  would 
have  done  better  for  all  concerned  had  its  members  been  made  to  live 
up  to  the  rules.  Every  person  has  his  preference  in  the  matter  of 
sports,  but  judged  by  the  masses,  by  the  amount  of  money  spent  in 
admissions,  and  the  number  of  people  who  attended,  base  ball  is  prob- 
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ably  the  leader  in  this  city.  The  games  of  1900  drew  about  110,000  peo- 
ple. 

The  amateur  ball  clubs  also  did  nicely,  the  University  of  Michigan 
having  a successful  season  and  playing  two  of  the  games  in  Detroit, 
losing  one  to  Illinois  and  winning  the  other  from  Cornell.  The  Detroit 
Athletic  Club  teams  played  all  season. 

Harness  racing  is  a sport  which  has  been  favorite  in  Detroit  since 
before  the  war,  and  as  long  as  the  Detroit  Driving  Club  exists  it  will 
be  one  of  the  great  attractions  of  the  summer.  With  three  tracks  in 
operation  there  was  abundant  opportunity  for  enjoyment  on  the  part 
of  the  lover  of  trotters  and  pacers.  The  first  professional  racing  was 
on  July  4 at  Highland  Park,  when  the  feature  was  a hard  race  won  by 
Lady  Geraldine.  A week  later  Windsor  had  five  days  of  racing,  during 
which  the  young  pacer  Bonnie  Direct  won  his  first  start,  and  Joe 
Patchen  beat  John  R.  Gentry  on  July  12  in  a match  race,  the  heats 
being  in  2:04%  and  2:04%.  The  Blue  Ribbon  meeting  came  on  the  week 
of  July  16,  and  on  the  opening  day  the  $5,000  Chamber  of  Commerce  pac- 
ing stake  was  won  by  Bonnie  Direct  over  a big  field.  Rain  caused  a 
postponement  of  the  Merchants  & Manufacturers’  $10,000  trotting 
stake  to  July  18,  and  then  Lady  Geraldine  won  it  after  many  heats. 
The  race  itself  was  more  or  less  of  a disappointment,  as  many  of  the 
most  prominent  ones  entered  went  lame  and  had  to  be  withdrawn. 

Matinee  racing,  or  that  branch  of  the  light  harness  sport  in  which 
the  reinsmen  are  amateurs,  ran  from  Memorial  Day  until  late  in  the 
fall,  and  there  was  much  interest  in  the  events.  J.  E.  Goldberg  won 
the  first  prize  for  the  fastest  trotter  with  Sybil  H.,  also  third  prize  for 
making  the  greatest  number  of  starts  during  the  season.  Freer  & 
Munson  took  the  prize  for  the  fastest  pacer  with  White  Hose,  and  H.  R. 
Leonard  had  the  fastest  green  pacer  in  Dainty  Queen.  F.  E.  Spring- 
steen won  the  prize  for  the  fastest  green  trotter  with  Yosemite,  and  G. 
D.  Edwards  and  T.  F.  Ahern  owned  Long  Green  and  Clark,  the  fastest 
pole  team. 

The  running  race  season  was  disastrous  because  of  the  clash 
between  the  Windsor  and  Highland  Park  tracks.  Windsor  opened  on 
July  23,  and  gave  10  weeks  of  racing,  and  Highland  Park  began  on 
July  26  and  had  six  weeks  of  racing,  and  Highland  Park  began  on  July 
26  and  had  six  weeks,  Sidney  Lucas,  winner  of  the  American  Derby, 
winning  the  Turf  Congress  stake  at  Highland  Park  on  the  opening 
day. 

In  what  is  known  as  the  realm  of  vigorous  sport,  Detroit  thrived 
most  of  the  year.  Boxing  was  permitted  by  the  authorities,  and  the 
promoters  brought  many  pugilistic  notorieties  to  the  city.  On  Jan. 
23  Supples  and  Popp  fought  a draw  of  10  rounds.  Tom  Sharkey 
knocked  out  Jim  Jeffords  on  Feb.  19  in  two  rounds.  Jim  Jeffries,  cham- 
pion of  the  world,  knocked  out  John  Finnegan  in  55  seconds  on  April 
6.  Ferns  gained  a decision  over  Matthews  on  Aug.  30,  and  on  Oct.  16 
Matthews  reversed  it.  During  a contest  at  the  Light  Guard  Armory 
on  Nov.  6,  election  night,  one  of  the  principals,  who  gave  the  name  of 
*‘Kid”  O’Brien,  was  knocked  out  by  Bernard  Carroll,  of  this  city,  and 
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died  from  the  effects  during  the  night.  This  put  an  end  to  boxing 
here,  and  the  authorities  refused  to  allow  any  more  contests  of  the 
sort. 

There  was  some  wrestling  during  the  year.  M.  J.  Reilly  and 
August  Behrens,  who  had  won  every  honor  as  amateurs,  turned  profes- 
sional with  the  year,  and  on  Jan.  1 they  beat  Holcombe  and  Conners, 
who  came  here  to  meet  them.  On  March  6 Behrens  beat  Barber,  of 
Pittsburg,  who  had  beaten  him  for  the  amateur  championship  three 
years  before. 

The  local  foot  ball  teams  had  a good  fall,  and  the  Detroit  Athletic 
Club  did  very  well.  Interest  centered  mainly  in  the  University  of 
Michigan  team  which  had  been  coached  by  Langdon  Lea,  of  Princeton, 
but  on  Nov.  10  the  team  from  Iowa  beat  Michigan  28  to  5 on  local 
grounds,  and  on  Thanksgiving  Day  Chicago  also  defeated  Michigan  15 
to  6. 

There  were  two  good  amateur  athletic  meets  here  during  the  year. 
The  indoor  games  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  at  the  Light  Guard  Armory  oi^ 
March  8 were  well  contested.  On  June  9 the  Central  Association  of 
the  Amateur  Athletic  Union  held  its  annual  championships  at  the 
Detroit  Athletic  Club  grounds,  which  occasion  was  made  the  more 
bright  by  the  presence  of  Admiral  Dewey.  A feature  of  these  games 
was  the  victory  in  both  of  the  sprinting  events  by  Roy  Ellis,  a Detroit 
boy. 

Golf  grew  in  importance  with  the  year,  and  Detroit  now  boasts  of 
two  first-class  courses.  The  older  one  is  at  the  Country  Club  on  Lake 
St.  Clair,  and  the  other  is  out  Woodward  avenue  at  the  end  of  the 
pavement.  Both  were  patronized  liberally,  and  on  July  26  Harry  Var- 
don,  the  great  English  player,  was  here  and  beat  W.  H.  Way  in  handy 
manner  at  the  Country  Club. 

Bicycling  continues  popular,  with  the  sporting  feature  largely 
eliminated.  However,  there  were  two  races  on  Belle  Isle  on  May  30, 
and  these  attracted  many  thousands  of  people.  Tom  Cooper,  the  cham- 
pion, spent  much  of  the  year  in  Paris,  where  he  won  his  share  of  events, 
coming  home  in  the  fall  and  going  to  California  for  the  winter. 

Yachting  also  had  a good  year,  the  club  regattas  here  furnishing 
sport  for  the  lovers  of  the  healthful  recreation.  The  Detroit  fleet  did 
not  do  very  well  at  the  Interlake  races  at  Put-in-Bay  July  26.  The 
open  races  of  the  Detroit  Yacht  Club  were  sailed  on  Lake  St.  Clair 
beginning  Sept.  10,  on  which  day  the  Echota,  of  Buffalo,  finished  first, 
but  the  judges  would  not  allow  the  victory,  on  the  ground  that  the  race 
had  not  been  sailed  in  the  given  time.  Since  then  the  court  has  held 
that  this  yacht  was  entitled  to  the  prize  money.  The  Oweene  won  the 
sweepstakes  race,  and  the  City  of  the  Straits  the  old  War  Horse  race 
on  Sept.  11  and  13  respectively.  The  Taifu  won  the  yawl  race. 

Ice  boating  thrived  through  the  first  two  months  of  the  year  and  the 
big  races  were  sailed  on  Lake  St.  Clair,  the  Norseman  winning  on  Jan. 
11;  the  Kewayden  on  Feb.  1;  the  Norseman  on  Feb.  3,  and  the  Chal- 
lenger on  Feb.  22.  Many  boats  from  neighboring  towns  took  part  in 
these  stirring  events. 
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The  Detroit  Boat  Club  four  was  beaten  on  the  Harlem  river  by 
Wachusetts,  but  next  day  won  the  Association  championship. 

Trap  shooters  enjoyed  themselves  to  the  limit,  and  the  big  event 
was  the  annual  open  tournament  in  September,  H.  D.  Bates,  of  Rich- 
mond, Ont.,  winning  the  international  trophy  on  Sept.  14. 


MARCH  7. 

Henry  E.  Champion,  a prominent  Democratic  politician  and 
ex-member  of  the  City  Council,  died  at  his  residence,  133  Trumbull 
avenue.  Mr.  Champion  was  Deputy  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue  dur- 
ing President  Cleveland’s  first  term,  but  retired  from  active  politics 
and  from  business  five  years  before  his  death.  He  was  a native  of 
Pomfret,  Conn. 


MARCH  12. 

Clifford  R.  England,  bookkeeper  for  the  Warren-Scharf  Asphalt 
Paving  Company,  who  absconded  Aug.  1,  1897,  with  $10,000  of  the  com- 
pany’s money,  pleaded  guilty  in  the  Recorder’s  Court,  and  was  sen- 
tenced by  Judge  Murphy  to  serve  four  years  in  the  State  House  of 
Correction  at  Ionia.  England  had  traveled  nearly  all  over  the  world, 
accompanied  by  his  wife,  and  after  spending  nearly  all  the  money 
returned,  and  was  living  in  Chicago  when  arrested. 


MARCH  13. 

Wm.  Foxen,  aged  75,  died  after  a long  illness,  at  his  residence,  30 
Howard  street.  Mr.  Foxen  was  secretary  to  Gen.  Lewis  Cass  while  the 
latter  was  Secretary  of  State  under  President  Buchanan,  and  had 
charge  of  the  Cass  estate  until  1880,  when  he  engaged  in  the  real  estate 
business,  and  was  the  first  to  donate  right  of  way  for  the  Grand  Boule- 
vard. 


MARCH  14. 

Mrs.  Lucinda  H.  Stone,  known  as  “The  Mother  of  Women’s  Clubs,” 
died  at  her  home  in  Kalamazoo,  aged  86.  She  was  the  author  of  some 
interesting  books  and  numerous  magazine  articles.  She  and  her  hus- 
band, Dr.  J.  A.  B.  Stone,  founded  Kalamazoo  College  in  1843.  In  addi- 
tion to  her  general  educational  and  literary  work,  Mrs.  Stone,  after  her 
seventieth  year,  conducted  a number  of  classes  or  companies  of  ladies 
on  educational  tours  in  Europe  and  the  far  east.  Mrs.  Stone  was  the 
mother  of  James  H.  Stone,  of  Detroit. 


MARCH  18. 

Capt.  Joseph  Nicholson,  Superintendent  of  the  Detroit  House  of 
Correction,  died  at  his  home,  386  Alfred  street,  in  the  seventy-fourth 
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year  of  his  age.  Capt.  Nicholson  was  born  at  Kilkelly,  County  Down, 
Ireland.  He  came  to  America  in  1845,  and  went  on  the  lakes  as  a 
sailor.  He  was  for  several  years  a wheelman  on  the  Ward  line  of 
steamers,  and  became  a master  in  1855.  During  ten  years  in  command 
of  steamers  he  never  had  an  accident,  and  for  his  skill  and  bravery  dis- 
played in  saving  the  crew  of  a Chicago  vessel  he  was  given  a silver 
medal  by  the  people  of  Chicago.  Twenty-one  years  ago  he  was 
appointed  superintendent  of  the  Detroit  House  of  Correction,  and  dur- 
ing that  time  turned  over  to  the  city  over  $600,000  net  profits.  Capt. 
Nicholson  was  married  in  1860  to  Henrietta  Nicholson,  who  died  in 
1865,  and  in  1866  he  was  married  to  Elizabeth  Gillman,  who  survives 
him.  On  March  27  John  L:  McDonell  was  appointed  as  successor  to 
Capt.  Nicholson  as  superintendent  of  the  House  of  Correction.  Mr. 
McDonell  is  a son-in-law  of  Capt.  Nicholson,  and  had  been  largely  in 
charge  of  affairs  at  the  House  of  Correction  for  some  two  years. 


MARCH  20. 

The  trial  of  Gen.  Arthur  F.  Marsh,  for  complicity  in  what  has 
become  known  as  the  military  goods  scandal,  began  before  the  Ingham 
Circuit  Court  at  Lansing.  The  trial  was  the  continuation  of  a his- 
tory running  back  into  the  year  1899.  A grand  jury  for  the  County 
of  Ingham  had  been  summoned  by  the  then  presiding  Judge  of  the  Cir- 
cuit, Hon.  Rollin  H.  Person,  and  was  in  session  at  the  opening  of  the 
new  year.  Judge  Person’s  term  expired  on  the  first  of  January,  and 
he  was  succeeded  by  Judge  Wiest,  by  whom  his  work  was  continued. 
Years  ago  (say  forty  years,  more  or  less — it  is  not  essential  here  to 
be  exact  on  that  head),  no  person  could  be  put  on  trial  for  a felony 
without  a presentment  by  a Grand  Jury,  so  that  a Grand  Jury  was  a 
feature  of  nearly  every  term  of  court.  But  by  the  later  law  and  prac- 
tice, an  information  filed  by  the  Prosecuting  Attorney  stands  in  lieu 
of  an  indictment,  so  that  of  late  years  the  summoning  of  a Grand  Jury 
is  of  rare  occurrence,  and  only  in  cases  where  facts  out  of  the  ordinary 
are  supposed  to  exist  calling  for  investigation.  What  information  may 
have  been  in  possession  of  Judge  Person  which  induced  him  to  sum- 
mon a Grand  Jury  it  is  needless  to  inquire.  It  is;  enough  that  the 
Grand  Inquest  was  ordered,  and  that  indictments  against  some  ten 
persons  were  returned.  Four  of  the  indicted  persons  were  William  L. 
White,  Arthur  F.  Marsh,  Harold  A.  Smith  and  Eli  R.  Sutton,  the  specific 
charge  in  each  case  being  fraud  in  the  office  of  the  Quartermaster- 
General,  but  the  case  has  come  to  be  popularly  known  as  the  “Military 
goods  scandal.”  White  was  Quartermaster-General  of  State  troops, 
Smith  was  assistant,  and  Marsh  was  Inspector-General,  while  Sutton 
was  aide  to  the  Commander-in-Chief,  the  Governor.  The  body  of  the 
offense  charged  was  stated  by  Prosecuting  Attorney  Tuttle  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  Marsh  trial,  as  follows:  “At  the  close  of  the  Spanish- Amer- 
ican war  the  Quartermaster-General  had  over  $60,000  worth  of  goods 
on  hand  which  had  been  purchased  out  of  the  war  loan  fund.  The  claim 
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of  the  people  is  that  about  June  20  White,  Marsh  and  Sutton  concocted 
the  plan  of  selling  the  goods  at  a nominal  price  and  buying  them  back 
at  their  actual  price,  buying  them  for  the  State  and  letting  the  State  pay 
for  them.  This  would  allow  them  to  divide  the  difference  and  the  State 
would  be  buying  back  the  goods  they  had  on  hand.”  The  parties  were 
charged  with  conspiracy  in  engineering  the  deal.  The  amount  re- 
ceived by  the  State  for  the  goods  was,  say,  $10,000,  which  was  alleged 
to  have  been  supplied  in  about  equal  amounts  by  the  parties  named 
and  by  the  Henderson-Ames  Company,  of  Kalamazoo,  which  was  a 
party  to  the  deal,  which  was  nominally  made  through  a fictitious  firm 
in  Chicago.  The  State  paid  $50,000  for  the  same  goods  when  it  bought 
them  back,  so  that  the  parties  engineering  the  deal  were  supposed  to 
have  divided  $40,000  between  them.  The  figures  may  not  be  exact,  but 
are  near  enough  for  the  present  purpose.  This  was  the  substance  ot 
the  case  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution. 

The  first  really  sensational  phase  of  the  case  was  the  absconding 
of  Gen.  White,  Dec.  30,  1899.  There  were  various  reports  as  to  his 
whereabouts  subsequently,  he  having  been  reported  among  other  things 
to  be  in  South  Africa,  which  later  developments  seemed  to  confirm. 
But  this  is  immaterial.  The  next  sensation  was  in  connection  with 
fixing  the  time  for  the  trial  of  Gen.  Marsh,  who  had  been  arraigned. 
The  case  was  up  March  6,  and  his  attorneys,  ex-Judge  John  J.  Speed  of 
Detroit  and  Horace  H.  Pope  of  Allegan,  moved  for  a continuance.  This 
being  denied,  they  announced  their  withdrawal  from  the  case.  Marsh 
being  thus  left  without  counsel  and  unprepared  for  trial,  the  case 
necessarily  went  over  and  was  set  for  March  20.  Judge  Wiest  censured 
the  conduct  of  the  attorneys  as  a device  to  obstruct  the  course  of 
justice.  He  took  judicial  notice  of  their  action,  and  without  tracing 
the  matter  in  its  various  stages,  Speed  was  fined  $250  and  Pope  $200, 
and  the  fines  were  paid,  the  Supreme  Court  declining  to  take  cognizance 
of  the  matter  upon  an  appeal. 

The  trial  of  Marsh  began  March  20,  and  was  concluded  April  5,  with 
a verdict  of  guilty.  Marsh  was  released  on  $5,000  bail,  pending  further 
action.  The  case  was  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court  on  writ  of  error, 
and  was  argued  Nov.  15.  No  decision  has  yet  been  rendered,  and  it  is 
quite  probable  that  none  will  be,  in  view  of  the  latest  phase  of  the 
case  to  be  hereafter  noted.  The  trial  of  Sutton  was  begun  May  1,  and 
several  days  were  consumed  in  securing  a jury.  It  was  concluded  June 
2,  with  a verdict  of  not  guilty.  On  Oct.  19  Col.  Harold  A.  Smith,  the 
ex-Assistant  Quartermaster-General,  pleaded  guilty  and  was  fined 
$1,200 — the  lightness  of  the  penalty  in  view  of  the  extenuating  circum- 
stances. The  fine  was  paid.  Aside  from  the  attorneys  above  men- 
tioned, ex-Judge  Edward  Cahill,  of  Lansing,  assisted  in  the  prosecution, 
and  Elliott  G.  Stevenson  and  Fred  A.  Baker  of  Detroit  were  for  the 
defense  in  both  of  the  cases  that  were  tried,  and  W.  F.  Atkinson  of 
Detroit  was  for  the  defense  in  the  Sutton  case. 

Early  in  November  it  was  rumored  that  Gen.  White  would  soon 
return  and  plead  to  the  indictment  against  him.  He  appeared  before 
the  Circuit  Court  at  Lansing,  Nov.  15,  pleaded  not  guilty,  and  was 
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admitted  to  bail.  He  appeared  before  the  court  Dec.  3,  withdrew  his 
plea  of  not  guilty,  pleaded  guilty,  and  was  at  once  sentenced  to  ten 
years  at  Jackson  prison.  He  was  removed  to  Jackson  the  same  day, 
but  was  not  taken  to  the  prison  until  the  morning  following.  The 
climax  of  the  drama  came  Dec.  5,  in  the  pardon  of  both  White  and 
Marsh  by  the  Governor,  on  the  condition  that  they  each  pay  to  Ingham 
County  the  sum  of  $5,000  in  annual  installments  of  $1,000,  the  purpose 
being  by  this  means  to  reimburse  the  county  of  Ingham  for  the  ex- 
penses of  the  trials.  The  action  of  the  Governor  has  evoked  a vast 
amount  of  criticism,  mostly  of  an  adverse  character.  This  brief  resume 
of  one  of  the  most  sensational  episodes  in  the  history  of  the  State  may 
be  properly  closed  by  saying  that  the  State  has  been  fully  reimbursed 
for  the  money  out  of  which  it  was  swindled,  the  payment  having  been 
made  by  the  Henderson-Ames  Company,  to  which  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  other  parties  implicated  contributed. 


MARCH  26. 

Alexander  L.  Patrick,  former  Commander  of  the  Michigan  Depart- 
ment of  the  G.  A.  R.,  died  at  his  home,  138  Bagg  street.  The  original 
cause  of  the  illness  that  caused  his  death  was  a wound  received  in  one 
of  the  battles  of  the  Civil  War.  A piece  of  shell  was  taken  from  the 
wound  38  years  after  he  received  it.  Mr.  Patrick  was  born  in  Ayrshire, 
Scotland,  in  1837,  and  came  to  America  when  20  years  of  age. 


APRIL  1. 

Alexander  A.  Saenger  died  of  apoplexy  in  Harmonie  hall,  where  he 
was  spending  the  afternoon  with  a party  of  friends.  Mr.  Saenger  was 
born  in  Saxony  in  1850,  and  came  while  quite  young  to  the  United 
States.  He  was  elected  City  Clerk  in  1881  and  again  in  1883,  and  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Estimates  in  1893,  and  was  its  president  at 
the  time  of  his  death. 


Thomas  A.  Parker,  who  had  been  in  business  in  Detroit  ever  since 
1846,  died  at  his  home,  433  Jefferson  avenue,  aged  79. 


Mrs.  Lucetta  R.  Medbury,  who  built  St.  Joseph’s  Memorial  Chapel 
and  Immanuel  Chapel,  died,  aged  84,  at  her  residence,  444  Woodward 
avenue. 


APRIL  7. 

Capt.  John  Spillane,  with  a force  of  police,  commenced  his  crusade 
against  the  gamblers,  by  raiding  the  pool  rooms  over  116  Woodward 
avenue.  Eighty  men,  some  of  whom  were  well-known  citizens,  rode  to 
the  Central  Police  Station  in  patrol  wagons.  They  were  let  off,  a few 
days  later,  with  light  fines  and  a lecture  by  Capt.  Spillane. 
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APRIL  8. 

The  week  ending  with  this  date  was  the  banner  week  for  the  real 
estate  trade  since  1893,  the  total  sales  reported  by  the  Detroit  dealers 
aggregating  $314,280.  The  year  1900  saw  a partial  recovery  from  the 
depressed  conditions  that  had  so  long  prevailed  in  the  real  estate  busi- 
ness, and  had  it  not  been  for  the  inevitable  doubts  attendant  upon  a 
presidential  campaign  the  year  might  have  closed  with  a large  total  of 
transactions  to  its  credit.  The  transfers  of  real  estate  recorded  in 
the  office  of  the  Register  of  Deeds  for  the  year  1900  amounted  to 
$12,557,501,  against  $13,035,700  in  1899,  the  transactions,  with  the  num- 


of  conveyances, 

being  shown  by  months 

1 CQQ 

in  the 

annexed  table: 

1900 

Month. 

No. 

Amount. 

No. 

Amount. 

January  

643 

$ 943,400 

726 

$ 1,119,719 

February  

579 

1,048,700 

704 

964,865 

March 

882 

1,137,700 

793 

1,481,408 

April  

834 

1,052,950 

728 

905,424 

May  

778 

986,700 

815 

1,037,428 

June  

1,144,400 

778 

1,428,148 

July  

776 

1,695,300 

717 

979,957 

August  

721 

862,200 

658 

782,539 

September  

802 

981.600 

604 

1,083,217 

October  

830 

1,160,500 

826 

1,124,476 

November  

743 

1,149,700 

702 

667,280 

December 

766 

872,550 

639 

9S3.003 

Total  

9,214 

$13,035,700 

8,714 

$12,557,501 

The  following  table  shows  the  transactions,  year  by  year,  from 
1893  to  1900,  inclusive.  The  drop  from  the  first  figures  to  the  later  ones 
may  be  attributed  to  the  collapse  of  the  “booming”  period  by  the  panic 
of  1893.  That  the  figures  for  1900  fall  a little  below  those  of  preceding 
years  is  no  doubt  due  to  political  causes  before  spoken  of: 


No.  Amount. 

1893  10,947  $ 24,310,087 

1894  9,501  16,988,042 

1895  9,706  20,728,688 

1896  8,098  13,767,567 

1897  9,045  14,503,273 

1898  8,938  12,786,518 

1899  9,214  13,035,700 

1900  8,714  12,357,501 


Total 74,763  $129,674,877 


Capt.  Plarry  G.  Blanchard,  63  years  of  age,  died  at  129  Leverette 
street,  of  paralysis.  Mr.  Blanchard  was  for  many  years  one  of  the  most 
efficient  United  States  detectives,  and  broke  up  some  extensive  smug- 
gling gangs.  At  the  time  of  his  decease  he  was  crier  in  the  United 
States  Courts. 


APRIL  13. 

George  Henry  Scripps,  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Detroit  Evening 
News  and  Detroit  Tribune,  died  at  Miramar,  California,  after  an  illness 
of  some  months.  He  was  born  in  England  in  1839,  came  to  this  country 
in  1844,  and  was  brought  up  on  a farm  in  Illinois.  In  1863  he  enlisted 
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in  the  27th  Michigan  Infantry  and  served  through  the  Vicksburg  cam- 
paign, from  the  hardships  of  which  he  was  confined  for  some  months  in 
hospital,  after  which  he  was  discharged  for  disability.  In  1873  he  came 
to  Detroit  and  soon  after  its  foundation  took  an  interest  with  his 
brother  in  the  Evening  News.  He  never  was  married,  and  being  of 
thrifty  disposition,  acquired  before  his  death  a large  fortune.  Besides 
his  Detroit  property  he  held  large  newspaper  interests  in  Cleveland, 
Cincinnati,  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City,  besides  large  mining  investments. 
His  will  was  offered  for  probate  in  Cleveland,  which  was  opposed  by 
some  of  the  heirs  on  the  ground  that  his  legal  residence  was  Detroit. 
The  will  was  admitted  in  the  Cleveland  Probate  Court  upon  an  ex  parte 
hearing,  after  which  application  was  made  in  Detroit  for  a special 
administrator,  which  was  granted,  and  Robert  T.  Gray  was  appointed. 
The  case  is  a novel  one,  and  will  lead  to  interesting  litigation.  Prior  to 
his  death  he  had  involved  himself  in  certain  partnership  contracts,  the 
effect  of  which  is  to  nullify  the  intention  of  the  will.  The  legality  of 
this  contract  will  also  be  adjudicated  upon  by  our  courts. 


APRIL  16. 

Dr.  George  W.  Roby,  age  77,  president  of  the  Roby  Transportation 
Company,  died  at  Santa  Monica,  Cal.,  where  he  had  gone  to  spend  the 
winter. 


APRIL  18. 

The  Star  Line  steamers  began  their  regular  trips  to  St.  Clair  Flats. 
The  oldest  inhabitants  differ  as  to  the  time  when  the  Flats  began  to 
be  a point  of  resort  or  when  the  first  cottages  were  built.  The  first 
club  house  was  that  of  the  Old  Club,  erected  in  1872,  which  is  now 
knowm  as  the  Lake  St.  Clair  Fishing  and  Shooting  Club.  There  are 
now  over  a hundred  private  cottages  and  nine  club  houses  and  hotels 
along  the  steamboat  channel,  the  club  houses  and  hotels  being:  Lake 
St.  Clair  Fishing  and  Shooting  Club,  Rushmere  Club,  Marshland  Club, 
Mervue  Hotel,  Star  Island  House,  Riverside  House,  Trautz’s  Hotel, 
Joe  Bedore’s  and  Muir’s  Landing.  The  cottagers  have  a suit  pending 
in  the  Supreme  Court  to  compel  the  Commissioner  of  the  State  Land 
Office  to  give  them  titles  to  their  holdings,  under  the  swamp  land  act, 
but  until  it  is  decided  they  have  only  squatters’  titles.  A State  survey 
of  the  Flats  was  commenced  in  1899,  and  is  not  yet  completed.  On 
August  4 Prof.  J.  C.  Davis,  of  Ann  Arbor,  who  has  charge  of  the  survey, 
filed  with  Land  Commissioner  French  the  plats  of  his  survey  of  that 
portion  of  the  Flats  which  borders  on  the  south  channel.  The  law 
enacted  at  the  regular  session  of  the  Legislature  in  1899  provides  that 
persons  claiming  lands  on  the  Flats  shall  file  their  claims  with  the  land 
commissioner  within  ninety  days  after  the  filing  of  the  surveyor’s  plat, 
so  that  the  time  for  filing  claims  for  lands  bordering  on  the  south 
channel  would  expire  November  4.  It  may  be  stated  in  this  connection 
that  Commissioner  French  has  not  refused  to  accept  claims  presented 
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since  the  last  mentioned  date,  nor  will  he  refuse  claims  hereafter  pre- 
sented; but  whether  the  claims  filed  subsequent  to  November  4 will  he 
of  any  value  will  be  a question  for  the  courts  to  determine.  As  to  those 
filed  previous  to  the  date  named,  their  value  is  undisputed.  By  the 
terms  of  the  law  each  claimant  is  obliged  to  show  the  facts  and  circum- 
stances by  virtue  of  which  he  claims  possession  of  the  lands. 

Up  to  November  20  a total  of  319  claims  had  been  filed  to  lands  bor- 
dering on  the  south  channel,  some  275  of  the  claimants  being  residents 
of  the  city  of  Detroit.  A great  majority  of  the  claimants  claim  posses- 
sion to  only  one  lot,  while  others  claim  more  than  one.  There  are  sev- 
eral instances  where  apparently  several  members  of  the  same  family 
have  each  filed  a claim  for  one  lot. 

The  law  specifically  provides  that  no  claim  to  these  lands  on  account 
of  occupancy,  possession  and  improvement  shall  be  recognized  unless 
the  party  making  the  claim  has  put  improvements  upon  the  premises 
to  the  value  of  at  least  $100,  and  claimed  ownership  thereof  in  his  own 
right  on  or  before  January  1,  1899.  Where  any  claim  is  for  less  than 
100  feet  front,  the  amount  of  improvement  required  thereon  is  not  less 
than  $1  per  front  foot.  For  the  purposes  of  the  act,  the  words  “posses- 
sion,” “occupancy”  and  “improvement”  are  decleared  to  mean: 

1.  Actual  improvements  by  throwing  up  of  embankments  of  land 
or  ditching  or  dredging,  or  the  erection  thereon  of  a structure  suitable 
for  residence  purposes; 

2.  Or  sheet  piling  on  or  around  the  premises,  or  the  erection  thereon 
of  a structure  suitable  for  residence  purposes,  or  enclosure  of  premises 
by  a good  and  proper  fence  and  erection  of  a structure  thereon  suitable 
for  residence  purposes; 

3.  Or  the  construction  on  premises  of  a structure  suitable  for  resi- 
dence purposes. 

There  are  a few  conflicting  claims  among  those  filed  with  Commis- 
sioner French.  In  such  cases  the  law  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  Commis- 
sioner to  mail  notices  of  conflict  to  each  claimant,  and  also  to  give  them 
ten  days’  notice  of  the  date  of  hearing  on  such  claims,  and  in  such  cases 
depositions  may  be  taken  by  any  claimant  in  the  manner  provided  for 
taking  depositions  in  the  Circuit  Court,  notice  thereof  to  be  served  on  all 
adverse  claimants.  Where  no  adverse  claims  are  filed,  proofs  may  be 
taken  by  deposition  in  like  manner  after  the  service  of  reasonable  notice 
thereof  upon  the  Land  Commissioner.  The  latter  is  to  hear  and  deter- 
mine all  claims  presented,  and  each  claimant  adjudged  entitled  thereto 
shall  receive  from  the  commissioner  a certificate  for  the  land  claimed, 
in  which  shall  be  certified  the  purchase  price  due  therefor.  This  pur- 
chase price  is  to  be  paid  to  the  State  Treasurer  within  sixty  days  after 
notice  to  the  claimant  by  registered  mail,  and  such  payment  is  to  entitle 
the  claimant  to  a patent  for  the  land  purchased.  The  act  in  question 
makes  the  following  provision: 

The  price  of  said  lands  to  such  claimants  shall  be  computed  by  ref- 
erence to  frontage  on  natural  channels  at  the  following  prices  per  front 
foot,  namely:  On  south  channel,  $1  per  foot;  north  channel,  50  cents 
per  foot;  middle  and  Snibora  channels,  25  cents  per  foot;  and  all  interior 
or  artificial  channels  or  the  open  lake,  at  such  price  as  the  Commissioner 
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of  the  State  Land  Office  shall  from  time  to  time  determine,  or  as  shall 
be  procured  by  public  auction. 

It  is  roughly  estimated  than  the  lands  bordering  on  the  south  chan- 
nel, the  survey  of  which  is  completed,  constitute  about  one-third  of  the 
whole,  and  Prof.  Davis,  who  has  been  over  the  entire  tract,  estimates 
that  the  state  will  realize  $250,000  from  the  sale  of  all  the  lands.  The 
survey  will  be  completed  some  time  in  the  year  1901.  There  are  no 
•delays  for  weather  or  anything  else,  the  work  going  on  steadily  winter 
and  summer. 


Sullivan  M.  Cutcheon,  prominent  in  the  affairs  of  the  State  and 
city,  died  of  erysipelas,  aged  67  years.  Mr.  Cutcheon  was  born  at  Pem- 
broke, N.  H.,  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College/  and  was  for  a time 
Superintendent  of  Schools  at  Springfield,  111.,  where  he  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  He.  was  at  one  time  connected  with  the 
Normal  School  at  Ypsilanti  and  was  a practicing  attorney  there  for 
over  fifteen  years.  He  was  twice  elected  to  the  Legislature,  was 
Speaker  of  the  House  in  1863,  and  was  a member  and  President  of  the 
Constitutional  Commission  of  1873.  He  removed  to  Detroit  in  1875  and 
was  United  States  District  Attorney  under  the  Hayes  administration. 
He  was  for  several  years  president  of  the  Presbyterian  Alliance  of 
Detroit,  had  served  as  president  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associa- 
tion, and  was  otherwise  prominent  in  moral  and  benevolent  works.  At 
the  time  of  his  death  he  was  President  of  the  Dime  Savings  Bank. 


APRIL  19. 

George  R.  Angell,  president  of  the  City  Savings  Bank,  and  of  the 
Michigan  Bankers’  Association,  died  suddenly  of  heart  failure,  at  his 
residence,  44  Stimson  Place,  aged  64  years.  The  night  before  he  at- 
tended the  annual  banquet  of  the  Bankers’  Club  and  while  there  re- 
ceived the  announcement  of  the  death  of  Sullivan  M.  Cutcheon.  Mr. 
Angell  was  prominent  in  the  affairs  of  the  First  Congregational  Church 
and  was  for  some  time  president  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 


By  the  completion  of  the  submarine  cable  under  the  Straits  of 
Mackinaw,  Detroit  was  for  the  first  time  connected  with  Marquette 
by  long-distance  telephone. 


APRIL  22. 

Henry  A.  Robinson,  a well-known  politician  and  labor  agitator, 
died  of  uremic  poisoning,  aged  57  years.  Mr.  Robinson  served  in  an 
engineering  corps  during  the  civil  war  and  after  its  close  was  for  a 
time  general  manager  for  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company  at 
Indianapolis.  At  the  formation  of  the  Greenback  party  he  espoused  that 
political  faith,  and  in  1876  made  the  speech  which  nominated  Peter 
Cooper  for  President.  After  the  collapse  of  the  Greenback  party  he 
took  up  the  free  trade  agitation  and  during  the  first  term  of  President 
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Cleveland  was  Statistician  of  the  Agricultural  Department  at  Washing- 
ton. Later  he  took  up  the  study  of  law  and  was  admitted  to  practice. 
He  served  a term  as  Justice  of  the  Peace  in  the  city  in  the  1880  decade. 


Dr.  George  B.  Frothingham,  one  of  the  leading  specialists  in  dis- 
eases of  the  eye  in  the  United  States,  died  at  his  residence,  700  Wood- 
ward avenue,  of  Bright’s  disease,  at  the  age  of  64.  He  was  for  nine- 
teen years  Professor  of  Opthalmology  in  the  Medical  Department  of 
the  State  University  and  contributed  many  articles  to  medical  journals. 


APRIL  29. 

An  interesting  exhibition  of  building  plans  by  various  architects 
was  made  in  the  Art  Museum.  There  were  840  exhibits  of  all  kinds, 
by  local  and  outside  architects.  At  the  time  of  this  exhibition  there 
were  expectations  of  an  active  year  in  the  building  line,  but  the  out- 
come was  disappointing,  the  amount  of  building  in  Detroit  in  1900  hav- 
ing been  smaller  than  that  of  any  year  in  the  previous  ten,  with  the 
exception  of  1898.  The  building  of  small  dwellings  fell  off  so  much  that 
manufacturers  became  alarmed  lest  a necessary  increase  in  the  number 
of  employes  would  become  difficult  for  want  of  homes  for  workingmen, 
and  they  several  times  called  the  attention  of  landlords  to  this  con- 
dition of  affairs.  One  element  of  retardation  in  building  operations  was 
the  uncertainty  about  labor  in  its  demands  upon  contractors.  Any 
uneasiness  on  this  subject,  however,  has  passed,  and  the  coming  year 
is  looked  to  with  hopefulness  and  confidence. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  building  permits  issued, 
and  the  estimated  cost  of  the  buildings,  in  the  city  of  Detroit  during 
the  years  1890-1900: 


Year.  New  buildings.  Additions.  Cost. 

1890  2,625  626  $ 5,374,489 

1891  2,695  701  5,667,225 

1892  3,159  718  5,737,300 

1893  2,463  614  4,392,925 

1894.. .. 1,631  488  4,361,055 

1895 1,680  471  5,338,570 

1896.. ... 1,446  447  3,166,500 

1897  1,604  431  4,356,885 

1898  1,618  394  3,546,000 

1899  1,571  483  4,002,680 

1900  1,523  421  4,130,300 


$50,073,929 

While  the  majority  of  the  buildings  erected  in  1900  cost  less  than 
$3,000  each,  the  number  of  those  costing  more  than  that  sum  was 
greater  than  that  of  any  of  the  previous  ten  years.  The  tendency  to 
the  erection  of  strictly  modern  houses  has  become  so  prevalent  that 
no  one  now  undertakes  to  build  even  a small  house  without  the  latest 
appliances. 


APRIL  30. 

The  annual  reports  of  the  Woman’s  Exchange  show  that  last  year 
was  the  most  prosperous  since  the  association  was  organized.  Total 
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receipts  were  $18,257.56,  disbursements  $17,406.81.  The  largest  item  was 
$9,767.79  from  lunches,  at  a cost  of  $7,183.87.  There  are  281  women  en- 
rolled as  consignors,  who  earn  a living  by  needlework  and  in  other 
ways. 


MAY  1. 

The  Democrats  were  first  in  the  field  in  the  formal  opening  of  the 
political  campaign  in  Michigan,  their  State  convention  for  the  choice 
of  delegates  to  attend  their  national  convention  at  Kansas  City  hav- 
ing been  held  at  Port  Huron  this  day.  The  Republican  convention, 
however,  for  the  choice  of  delegates  to  their  national  convention  to  be 
held  at  Philadelphia,  came  off  two  days  later.  Both  parties  subse- 
quently held  nominating  conventions,  and  for  convenience,  the  whole 
are  given  in  groupe.  As  matter  of  record  the  resolutions  of  both 
parties  at  both  of  their  conventions  are  given  entire. 

At  the  first  Democratic  convention  the  honors  of  the  occasion  con- 
sisted only  in  the  choice  of  delegates  at  large,  and  these  fell  to  D.  J. 
Campau,  Thomas  E.  Barkworth,  W.  R.  Burt  and  Rush  Culver.  The 
convention  adopted  the  following  resolutions: 

The  Democracy  of  Michigan  greets  again  the  friends  of  good  gov- 
ernment and  reform  and  pledges  itself  to  a renewal  of  the  struggle  for 
equal  rights  and  equal  privileges  as  expressed  in  the  Chicago  platform 
and  so  ably  championed  by  our  great  leader  in  that  great  struggle  for 
commercial,  industrial  and  financial  freedom. 

Looking  toward  the  future,  but  not  unmindful  of  the  lessons  and 
teachings  of  the  fathers  of  the  republic  from  Washington  and  Jeffer- 
son to  Jackson  and  Lincoln,  we  demand  that  the  government  founded 
and  preserved  by  them  shall  not  depart  from  those  principles  of  human- 
ity, justice  and  equality  upon  which  they  built  the  constitution. 

We  sincerely  deplore  and  condemn  the  action  of  the  Republican 
majority  in  each  of  the  two  houses  of  Congress  and  of  President  Mc- 
Kinley in  refusing  to  be  bound  by  the  Constitution  in  the  government 
of  Porto  Rico  and  the  other  islands  recently  acquired  from  Spain,  and 
in  putting  the  United  States  in  the  attitude  of  having  the  most  despotic 
and  tyrannical  colonial  policy  of  any  modern  nation.  We  denounce  the 
whole  Republican  scheme  of  imperial  presidential  dependencies,  not 
only  as  unconstitutional,  but  as  extremely  impolitic  and  unwise,  and 
unworthy  of  liberty-loving  America.  We  believe  this  policy  has  been 
dictated  to  and  forced  upon  the  administration  of  President  McKinley 
by  the  mercenary  combinations  known  as  trusts.  The  trust  is  supreme 
in  political  as  in  industrial  activities.  In  both  it  is  an  unmixed  public 
evil. 

The  economic  advantages  of  industrial  combinations  are  entirely 
lost  to  the  people  and  swell  the  profits  of  arrogant  and  conscienceless 
magnates  who  feed  on  the  reprehensible  indifference  of  their  victims. 
We  request  our  delegates  to  the  national  convention  to  urge  upon  that 
body  the  selection  of  the  most  practicable  and  effective  of  the  many 
plans  for  curtailing  the  powers  of  the  trusts  and  to  pledge  the  party  to 
specific  legislation  upon  the  lines  adopted.  We  still  indorse  the  move- 
ment for  the  historic  union  of  gold  and  silver  as  primary  money  metals, 
and  in  general  those  principles  of  governmental  reform  enunciated  so 
clearly  in  the  last  national  platform  of  the  party. 
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We  are  opposed  to  the  retirement  of  the  greenback  currency  and 
to  the  national  banks  having  a monopoly  of  the  paper  money  of  the 
country. 

We  are  unalterably  opposed  to  militarism  and  conditions  requiring 
a large  standing  army. 

We  are  in  favor  of  home  rule  for  our  cities,  equal  and  just  taxation 
and  municipal  ownership  of  public  utilities.  We  favor  the  initiative 
and  referendum  as  the  best  means  yet  offered  for  preventing  the  enact- 
ment of  obnoxious  and  injurious  legislation. 

We  extend  our  sympathy  to  the  citizens  of  the  South  African  repub- 
lics in  the  gallant  fight  they  are  making  for  life,  liberty  and  home. 

We  are  in  favor  of  a federal  income  tax  and  the  election  of  United 
States  Senators  by  the  people. 

We  condemn  the  present  Republican  administration  in  this  State 
as  the  most  corrupt  and  scandalous  in  the  history  of  this  common- 
wealth. 

We  instruct  the  delegates  from  this  State  to  cast  the  vote  of  the 
State  for  Hon.  William  Jennings  Bryan  for  President. 

We  heartily  approve  of  the  nomination  of  Hon.  Charles  A.  Towne 
of  Minnesota  for  the  Vice-Presidency  and  greet  him  as  a native  of  this 
State,  whose  love  of  right  and  justice  rose  superior  to  partisanship, 
and  whose  splendid  ability,  fearless  courage  and  statesmanship  emi- 
nently fit  him  to  be  placed  by  the  side  of  our  great  leader  as  a joint 
standard  bearer  in  the  coming  campaign. 


The  Republicans  held  their  convention  in  Detroit  May  3.  The 
honors  of  the  occasion  went  to  Frank  J.  Hecker  of  Detroit,  D.  A.  Blod- 
gett of  Grand  Rapids,  Wm.  E.  Parnell  of  Calumet,  and  Wm.  McPher- 
son Jr  of  Howell,  as  delegates  at  large  to  the  Philadelphia  convention. 
Gerrit  J.  Diekema  was  elected  Chairman  of  the  State  Central  Com- 
mittee. The  convention  adopted  the  following  resolutions: 

Resolved,  by  the  Republicans  of  the  State  of  Michigan  in  conven- 
tion assembled,  that  we  heartily  reaffirm  and  renew  our  allegiance  to 
the  time-honored  principles  of  the  Republican  party. 

We  unqualifiedly  and  unequivocally  indorse  the  administration  of 
President  Wm.  McKinley,  and  congratulate  the  country  on  its  happy 
and  prosperous  condition  brought  about  as  a direct  result  of  the  applica- 
tion of  Republican  principles  and  policies  to  the  affairs  of  government. 
And  we  congratulate  the  party  on  the  prompt  and  complete  fulfillment 
of  its  pledges.  And  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  delegates  chosen  at  this  convention  to  represent 
us  at  the  national  convention  at  Philadelphia  be  and  are  hereby  in- 
structed to  cast  the  vote  of  Michigan  for  the  renomination  of  William 
McKinley. 


The  Republican  convention  for  the  nomination  of  candidates  for 
State  offices  met  at  Grand  Rapids  June  27.  D.  P.  Markey,  a former 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  presided.  The  first  vote  for 
Governor  was  reached  the  following  day,  resulting  as  follows:  Dexter 
M.  Ferry,  251;  Justus  S.  Stearns,  215;  Aaron  T.  Bliss,  259;  James 
O'Donnell,  42;  Chase  S.  Osborn,  61;  Milo  D.  Campbell,  13.  No  nomi- 
nation was  made  on  this  day,  but  Mr.  Ferry  gained  steadily  and 
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was  in  the  lead  for  a number  of  ballots.  On  Friday,  June  29,  there 
was  what  is  known  as  a “break”  in  convention  phraseology,  and  Aaron 
T.  Bliss  of  Saginaw  was  nominated  on  the  nineteenth  ballot  by  a prac- 
tically unanimous  vote,  the  last  ballot  before  the  nineteenth  standing: 
Ferry  96,  Stearns  181,  Bliss  326,  O’Donnell  194,  Osborn  31,  Campbell  13. 
The  names  of  the  other  candidates  nominated  will  appear  in  another 
place,  with  the  vote  received  by  each  at  the  election.  The  convention 
adopted  the  following  resolutions: 

The  Republicans  of  the  State  of  Michigan,  through  their  chosen 
representatives,  unite  with  their  fellow  Republicans,  met  recently  in 
national  convention,  “in  looking  back  upon  an  unsurpassed  record  of 
achievement,  in  looking  forward  into  a great  field  of  duty  and  respon- 
sibility, and  in  appealing  to  the  judgment  of  their  countrymen,”  and 
make  these  declarations  of  principles: 

We  indorse  the  administration  of  our  illustrious  leader,  President 
William  McKinley.  We  commend  his  wise  and  patriotic  course  in  the 
conduct  of  the  late  war  and  his  far-seeing  and  beneficent  policy  in  re- 
lation ta  the  government  of  the  islands  of  the  sea  which,  by  the  for- 
tunes of  war,  have  come  to  us  for  protection  and  guidance. 

We  especially  commend  and  indorse  the  action  and  work  of  our 
Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress  in  establishing  our  currency 
upon  a sound  basis;  and  we  commend  the  legislation  of  Congress  look- 
ing toward  the  establishment  of  suitable  government  for  newly  acquired 
territory,  promoting  the  general  prosperity  and  in  their  efforts  to  re- 
strain trusts  and  monopolies. 

We  cordially  and  enthusiastically  indorse  the  platform  of  prin- 
ciples adopted  by  the  Republican  national  convention  at  Philadelphia, 
June  19,  1900,  and  the  splendid  ticket  nominated;  and  we  pledge  to 
President  William  McKinley  and  Governor  Theodore  Roosevelt  our 
united  and  energetic  support. 

In  asking  the  people  of  Michigan  to  indorse  the  principles  of  our 
party,  we  remind  them  of  the  fact  that  all  the  business  interests  of 
the  State  have  prospered  under  Republican  rule,  and  that  a change 
now  would  be  disastrous. 

We  again  declare  our  allegiance  to  the  gold  standard,  believing 
that  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver  by  this  nation  alone, 
would  bring  about  untold  disasters. 

We  place  our  stamp  of  disapproval  upon  all  combinations  of  cap- 
ital tending  to  restrict  competition  in  business,  to  create  monopolies, 
to  limit  production  or  to  control  prices,  and  we  favor  legislation  to  that 
end. 

We  sympathize  with  the  people  of  the  South  African  republics  in 
their  struggle  for  liberty  and  independence,  and  we  commend  Presi- 
dent McKinley  for  promptly  tendering  the  friendly  offices  of  this  gov- 
ernment in  the  interest  of  peace;  and  while  the  American  government, 
following  the  established  precedent  of  non-interference  in  foreign  af- 
fairs, must  maintain  a position  of  strict  neutrality,  nevertheless,  we 
earnestly  hope  that  honorable  peace  may  be  speedily  secured. 

The  Republican  party  renews  its  allegiance  to  the  principle  of 
equal  and  uniform  taxation.  All  property  owners  in  the  State,  whether 
individuals,  co-partners  or  corporations,  should  contribute  their  just 
share  to  the  public  burden  and  expense;  and  we  demand  that  every 
dollar  of  wealth  shall  be  taxed  equally  with  every  other. 
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We  favor  the  prompt  repeal  of  all  special  railroad  charters  grant- 
ing to  any  railroad  in  the  State  special  privileges.  We  believe  that 
all  the  railroads  of  the  State  should  do  business  under  the  same  gen- 
eral laws. 

We  condemn  the  corruption  of  State  officials  that  has  brought 
shame  and  disgrace  to  the  State;  and  we  demand  the  vigorous  prosecu- 
tion of  all  who  are  guilty. 

We  favor  the  strictest  economy  in  the  disbursement  of  public 
moneys  and  in  the  administration  of  State  affairs. 

The  Republicans  of  Michigan  confidently  invoke  the  consideration 
and  approval  of  the  foregoing  declaration  of  principles. 


The  Democratic  nominating  convention  was  held  at  the  Audi- 
torium in  Detroit  July  25.  Alfred  Lucking  was  temporary  president, 
Thomas  E.  Barkworth  permanent  president,  and  Charles  S.  Hampton 
chief  secretary.  The  nomination  for  Governor  was  conceded  to  Mayor 
Maybury  of  Detroit  before  the  time  for  a vote  was  reached  and  he  was 
nominated  by  acclamation.  The  nominations,  in  connection  with  those 
of  the  Republicans,  are  given  further  on.  D.  J.  Campau  was  continued 
as  Chairman  of  the  State  Central  Committee.  The  convention  was 
held  under  the  single  name  “Democratic,”  although  the  other  factors 
that  had  formerly  acted  together  under  the  title  of  “Democratic-Peo- 
ple’s-Union-Silver”  party  were  represented  in  the  nominations,  especi- 
ally in  that  for  Lieutenant-Governor  in  the  person  of  Judge  Ramsdell, 
a Silver  Republican.  The  resolutions  of  the  convention  were  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  Democrats  of  Michigan,  in  convention  assembled,  in  common 
with  every  well  wisher  of  our  beloved  commonwealth,  regret  the  pres- 
ent condition  of  the  political  and  administrative  agencies,  which  under 
Republican  control  have  so  debauched  our  governmental  system  as  to 
disgrace  the  State  and  debase  the  functions  of  a free  government. 

We  denounce  the  maladministration,  which  has  produced  the  fruit- 
age of  an  investigation  by  Grand  Jury,  and  the  numerousi  criminal 
trials  which  are  pending  in  the  courts.  We  believe  that  by  an  exten- 
sion of  the  process  like  disclosures  would  be  forthcoming  in  other 
directions,  and  we  demand  a full  and  searching  inquiry  into  the  meth- 
ods of  every  department  of  the  State  government,  and  the  institu- 
tions under  its  control. 

We  sincerely  deplore  the  corrupting  influence  of  wealth  upon  our 
social  and  political  machinery  as  displayed  in  the  recent  campaign  of 
three  millionaires  for  the  honorable  office  of  Governor  of  this  com- 
monwealth. We  cannot  believe  the  people  will  permit  'this  important 
position  to  become  the  toy  of  wealthy  men,  and  we  demand  in  the 
incumbent  an  assurance  of  good  government,  through  the  purity  of  the 
methods  by  which  his  selection  is  procured. 

The  Democracy  has  ever  stood  for  equality  in  the  burdens  and 
privileges  resulting  from  law.  Improvident  legislation  has  produced 
gross  unfairness  in  both  directions.  We  therefore  demand  and  pledge 
the  party  to  procure: 

First — The  prompt  repeal  of  every  charter  exempting  corporations 
from  the  equal  burden  of  taxation. 

Second — A specific  tax  upon  the  great  mining  interests  of  the 
State,  levied  in  accordance  with  the  value  of  their  unearned  stores  of 
wealth,  which  ought  never  to  have  been  given  to  private  control. 
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Third — A tax  upon  existing  franchises  of  a semi-public  character 
commensurate  with  their  earning  power. 

Fourth — The  regulation  of  property  taxes  so  as  to  prevent  the 
shifting  of  the  burden  onto  the  shoulders  of  productive  labor. 

Fifth — The  prohibition  of  the  granting  of  further  franchises  by 
municipalities  except  by  the  direct  vote  of  the  people  of  the  territory 
affected. 

Sixth — The  submission  of  a constitutional  amendment  to  put  all 
corporate  taxes  upon  the  same  basis  as  to  appropriation  as  those  raised 
by  direct  levy.  Except  that  the  corporate  taxes  now  paid  into  the 
primary  school  fund  shall  be  so  paid. 

Seventh — The  faithful  and  impartial  use  of  present  means  to  secure 
uniformity  of  local  taxation  with  such  amendments  to  existing  laws 
as  experience  suggests  to  secure  greater  efficiency. 

Eighth — The  Democratic  party  is  not  only  in  favor  of  equal  taxation 
but  is  opposed  to  double  taxation  and  condemns  the  Republican  party 
for  repealing  the  tax  law  of  1891  relative  to  the  taxation  of  mortgages. 

We  believe  that  these  measures,  if  adopted  and  fairly  applied,  will 
result  in  the  abolition  of  the  direct  tax  upon  property  for  State  pur- 
poses and  the  relief  of  labor  from  unjust  burdens. 

We  ask  that  every  Democratic  senatorial  and  representative  con- 
vention exact  a pledge  from  its  candidate  that  he  will,  if  elected,  sup- 
port by  his  voice  and  vote,  in  letter  and  in  spirit,  the  measures  pro- 
posed in  this  platform. 

We  denounce  the  last  Legislature  generally  as  the  crowning  in- 
famy in  the  history  of  the  Republican  party  of  Michigan. 

We  denounce  it  specifically  for  its  failure  to  submit  to  the  people 
the  constitutional  amendments  relative  to  taxation  demanded  by  the 
State  Grange  and  Farmers’  Clubs;  for  its  failure  to  increase  the  specific 
tax  on  railroads;  for  its  failure  to  pass  the  mining  tax  measure;  for 
its  refusal  to  repeal  the  special  railway  charter;  for  its  refusal  to  pass 
the  anti-color  “oleo”  law  demanded  by  the  State  Grange  and  dairymen 
of  the  State;  for  its  refusal  to  submit  to  the  people  the  constitutional 
amendment  providing  for  the  so-called  “initiative  and  referendum” 
and  for  which  submission  every  Democrat  in  both  houses  voted;  for 
its  refusal  to  pass  the  measures  for  the  regulation  of  freight  and 
switching  charges;  all  of  which  reforms  we  pledge  the  Democratic 
party  to  pass  if  given  control  of  legislation  by  the  people. 

The  principle  of  home  rule  is  and  always  has  been  Democratic. 
The  nearer  the  responsible  discretion  to  the  people  affected,  the  better 
is  the  check  upon  its  wrongful  exercise.  We,  therefore,  advocate  the 
widest  application  of  this  principle  consistent  with  the  sovereign  con- 
trol of  the  State. 

We  believe  that  the  fee  system  in  public  offices  is  unjust,  extrava- 
gant and  corrupting  in  its  effects,  and  we  promise  wherever  possible 
to  abolish  it  as  a means  of  compensation  to  officials  and  to  substitute 
a salary  system. 

The  coercion  of  employes  by  their  employers  by  any  means  is  a 
menace  to  free  government  and  a flagrant  denial  of  the  equal  rights 
our  government  has  always  ostensibly  guaranteed,  and  we  denounce 
the  so-called  corporate  blacklist  as  a slanderous  and  grossly  unfair 
manifestation  of  its  abuses. 

We  pledge  the  party  to  a rigid  economy  in  the  administration  of 
every  department  of  the  government  in  order  that  reduced  taxation 
may  accompany  the  more  equitable  distribution,  and  especially  that 
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the  use  of  offices  for  political  rewards,  regardless  of  public  necessity, 
shall  cease.  And  we  pledge  the  Democratic  party  to  make  the  question 
of  lower  taxation  one  of  the  burning  issues  of  the  State  campaign. 

We  sympathize  with  the  settlers  of  the  Upper  Peninsula  in  their 
prolonged  struggle  with  the  Michigan  Land  & Iron  Company,  Limited, 
that  corporate  grabber  of  public  lands,  and  insist  that  the  issues  in- 
volved between  them  shall  be  speedily  presented  to  and  decided  by 
the  courts,  the  proper  tribunals  for  dealing  with  questions  of  fraud 
without  interference  from  the  officials  of  the  governmental  land  office. 

The  Democratic  party  has  always  favored  legislation  affording 
reasonable  compensation  to  workingmen  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duties.  We,  therefore,  pledge  ourselves  if  entrusted  with  power  in 
this  State  to  enact  a law  making  corporation  employers  of  labor  liable 
to  their  employes  in  cases  of  injuries  caused  by  the  neglect  of  their 
co-employes. 

We  hail  with  supreme  satisfaction  the  nomination  of  Bryan  and 
Stevenson  and  pledge  our  untiring  support,  and  heartily  indorse  the 
Kansas  City  platform,  in  letter  and  in  spirit,  in  all  its  parts,  and  in 
addition  we  express  ourselves  in  favor  of  an  income  tax  that  wealth 
may  bear  its  just  burden  of  taxation. 

To  the  end  that  the  hazards  incident  to  a miner’s  life  may  be  de- 
creased, and  the  mining  industry  having  reached  such  a stage  of  de- 
velopment, and  the  use  of  labor-saving  machinery  having  so  vastly 
increased  the  value  of  labor  in  the  mines,  we,  therefore,  insist  that  a 
law  should  be  enacted  prohibiting  mining  corporations  in  this  State 
from  working  their  employes  more  than  eight  hours  per  day  under- 
ground. 

We  look  with  apprehension  on  the  progress  of  the  trusts  toward  the 
industrial  subjugation  of  the  republic,  and,  recognizing  that  their 
power  of  oppression  is  founded  on  special  privileges  derived  from  our 
statutes,  we  pledge  ourselves  to  repeal  all  laws  by  which  special  priv- 
ileges are  confirmed. 

We  ask  for  the  ticket  nominated  the  hearty  support  of  all  voters, 
regardless  of  their  views  on  national  policies,  and  promise  if  entrusted 
with  the  administration  of  the  State  to  administer  its  affairs  for  the 
benefit  of  the  whole  people  and  not  as  a party  machine. 

We  sympathize  with  the  South  African  republics  in  their  struggle 
for  independence. 


The  candidates  of  the  two  parties,  with  the  number  of  votes  re- 
ceived by  each,  at  the  election  on  November  6,  are  given  following: 


No. 

Office.  Republican.  Votes. 

President McKinley 316,269 

Governor Aaron  T.  Bliss 305,612 

Lieut. -Governor Orrin  M.  Robinson.  314,018 

Sec.  of  State Fred  M.  Warner...  314,451 

State  Treasurer — Daniel  McCoy 313,935 

Aud.-General .Perry  F.  Powers 314,059 

Attorney-General. .^Horace  M.  Oren 314,267 

Com.  Land  Office...  Edwin  S.  Wildey...  311,822 

Supt.  Pub.  Inst Delos  Fall 311,807 

Bd.  of  Education. . .Jas.  PI.  Thompson.  314,668 


No. 

Democratic.  Votes. 

Bryan  211,685 

William  C.  Maybury..  226,228 
Jonathan  G.  Ramsdell.  214,212 

John  W.  Ewing 213,665 

Cbas.  T.  Sundstrom 214,229 

Hiram  R.  Hudson 213,137 

James  O’Hara 213,830 

George  G.  Winans 213,255 

Stephen  H.  Langdon..  213,382 
James  McEntee 212,721 


The  reader  will  make  his  own  analysis  of  the  vote  and  draw  his 
own  conclusions  from  it.  It  was  an  open  secret  that  the  “Gold  Demo- 
crats,” so-called  (many  of  them  at  least),  would  not  support  Mr.  Bryan. 
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Mr.  Don  M.  Dickinson,  some  days  before  election,  published  a some- 
what elaborate  communication,  in  which  he  announced  his  purpose  to 
vote  for  McKinley.  How  many  of  this  class  voted  the  Republican 
ticket  entire  there  are  no  data  to  show  in  the  remotest  degree.  But 
averaging  the  Democratic  vote  on  State  officers  (except  Governor), 
they  lead  Bryan  by  near  2,000  votes,  so  that  that  number  of  Demo- 
crats who  voted  the  State  ticket  must  be  supposed  to  have  voted  for 
McKinley  or  to  have  not  voted  at  all  for  President.  There  were  four 
‘‘third  parties”  represented  at  the  election:  The  Prohibitionists,  whose 
candidate  for  Governor  received  11,834  votes;  the  Populists,  871;  the 
Social  Democrats,  2,709,  and  the  Socialistic  Laborites,  958.  Mr.  Bryan 
and  Mr.  Stevenson,  the  Democratic  national  candidates,  Mr.  Roosevelt, 
the  Republican  Vice-Presidential  candidate,  and  the  Prohibitionist 
national  candidates,  each  made  their  “itinerary”  or  railway  tour  in  the 
State  during  the  later  weeks  of  the  campaign. 


Forest  fires  played  havoc  in  the  Upper  Peninsula,  the  towns  of 
Arnold,  Gardener,  Swanson  and  Aimes,  on  the  Wisconsin  & Michigan 
Northern  road,  west  of  Marquette,  having  been  wiped  out.  Coaches 
on  passing  passenger  trains  were  blistered  by  the  heat,  wires  were 
down,  and  railway  traffic  suspended.  Other  sections  of  the  Upper 
Peninsula  were  similarly  visited. 


MAY  2. 

A banquet  was  given  in  the  Auditorium  by  the  Mohawk  Club,  at 
which  1,995  persons  participated.  The  after-dinner  orators  were  Wm. 
Jennings  Bryan,  J.  Hamilton  Lewis  of  Seattle,  Wm.  Sulzer  of  New 
York,  John  J.  Lentz  of  Ohio,  and  others.  This  club  was  organized  soon 
after  the  election  of  1896,  for  the  discussion  of  economic  questions  from 
a free  silver  standpoint,  and  although  there  were  only  16  persons  pres- 
ent, the  club  gave  a banquet  to  300  persons  60  days  later,  at  a cost  of 
$1,800.  The  club  was  reorganized  in  February,  1900,  and  since  that 
time  it  has  opened  commodious  club  rooms  at  232  Jefferson  avenue. 
The  object  is  to  furnish  a pleasant  place  of  resort  for  the  young  men 
of  the  Democratic  party,  and  cement  the  factions  of  the  party.  As  one 
of  the  leading  members  expressed  it,  “Democratic  politics  have  here- 
tofore been  discussed  by  a chosen  few,  in  the  lobby  of  the  Russell 
House.”  The  officers  are:  Robert  W.  Webb,  President;  Frank  E. 
Doremus,  Vice-President;  Joseph  Schulte,  Secretary;  J.  J.  Martin. 
Treasurer;  Jesse  W.  Orton,  Financial  Secretary.  The  Directors  are  the 
above  with  four  additional  members,  making  nine  in  all. 


MAY  3. 

Herschel  Whitaker,  a member  of  the  State  Fish  Commission,  died 
at  an  early  hour  this  morning,  aged  53.  He  was  a stenographer  by  pro- 
fession and  acted  as  such  officially  for  both  the  Wayne  Circuit  and 
United  States  Courts. 
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Montgomery  P.  Christian,  an  old  printer  and  former  Alderman  and 
School  Inspector  of  the  old  Sixth  Ward,  died  at  the  residence  of  his 
daughter,  Mrs.  Alex.  Stuart.  He  was  85  years  old. 


MAY  5. 

Thomas  M.  Thompson,  who  was  engineer  at  the  Detroit  Journal 
office  building  when  it  was  wrecked  by  a boiler  explosion  Nov.  5,  1895, 
was  acquitted  by  a jury  in  the  Recorder’s  Court,  where  he  was  on  trial 
on  a charge  of  manslaughter.  Thirty-seven  persons  lost  their  lives  in 
the  catastrophe,  and  the  charge  of  manslaughter  was  laid  against 
Thompson  because  of  alleged  negligence  in  discharge  of  his  duty  as 
engineer,  by  which  it  was  claimed  the  disaster  occurred.  He  was  once 
convicted,  but  the  judgment  was  reversed  by  the  Supreme  Court,  his 
second  trial  resisting  in  acquittal,  as  stated. 


MAY  7. 

Richard  Storrs  Willis,  the  venerable  poet,  song  writer  and  littera- 
teur, died  of  heart  failure  at  his  residence,  654  Jefferson  avenue,  aged  82 
years.  Mr.  Willis  was  a descendant  of  George  Willis,  who  came  from 
England  to  Massachusetts  in  1626.  He  was  of  the  third  generation  of 
literary  men,  and  a brother  of  N.  P.  Willis.  He  had  resided  for  many 
years  in  Detroit,  having  married  here  for  his  second  wife  in  1861  Mrs. 
Alexandrine  Macomb  Campau.  His  literary  and  musical  productions 
were  numerous.  He  was  for  twelve  years  a member  of  the  City  Library 
Commission.  The  funeral  was  held  May  10  at  SS.  Peter  and  Paul’s 
church,  with  many  of  the  leading  residents  of  the  city  as  honorary  pall- 
bearers. 


/ MAY  8. 

There  was  a quite  general  shake-up  of  employes  of  the  Water  Board, 
some  fifteen  being  discharged  to  make  places  for  new  ones.  A very 
cogent  reason  for  the  discharge  of  the  men  was  given  by  Commissioner 
McGrath,  who,  when  asked,  is  reported  to  have  replied:  “Why, 
I suppose  because  there  were  other  men  who  wanted  the  job.”  Com- 
missioner McGrath  was  made  President,  and  Commissioner  Noeker  Vice- 
President,  of  the  Water  Board. 


MAY  11. 

The  Fourteenth  Regiment,  U.  S.  Infantry,  numbering  219  men,  which 
had  been  on  service  in  the  Philippines,  having  been  ordered  into  quar- 
ters at  Fort  Wayne,  were  given  a public  reception  in  a welcoming  ad- 
dress by  Mayor  Maybury  and  an  escort  by  the  Detroit  Light  Infantry  and 
Fairbanks  Post,  G.  A.  R. 
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Dr.  Carl  Brumme,  a native  of  Hanover,  Germany,  and  a resident  of 
Detroit  since  1S52,  died  at  the  age  of  83  years.  He  was  a member  of 
the  Detroit  Health  Board  when  it  was  first  organized. 


MAY  14. 

Lucerne  DeForest  Armstrong,  84  years  old,  died  during  prayer  in 
the  Warren  Avenue  Baptist  Church.  His  wife  died  in  December,  1898, 
six  months  after  celebrating  their  golden  wedding.  Mr.  Armstrong  was 
in  his  early  life  a bookbinder  by  trade  and  had  been  a resident  of  De- 
troit over  sixty  years. 


MAY  16. 

Mrs.  Caroline  Linn  Campbell,  widow  of  Colin  Caihpbell,  a former 
well  known  Detroit  merchant,  died  at  her  residence,  46  Montcalm  street 
west,  aged  79.  She  was  a native  of  Glasgow,  Scotland,  and  was  prom- 
inent in  charitable  work. 


MAY  19. 

A little  ceremony  at  once  pleasing  and  in  recognition  of  humble 
heroism,  was  enacted  on  the  front  steps  of  the  City  Hall  at  noon  today. 
When  the  steamer  City  of  Detroit  made  her  first  trip  to  Cleveland  in 
the  spring,  she  was  accompanied  by  the  Detroit  Newsboys’  Band. 
When  at  Cleveland  one  of  the  boys,  Homer  Greiner,  fell  off  the  gang 
plank  into  the  Cuyahoga  river.  He  was  in  a fair  way  of  drowning, 
when  Daniel  Weiss,  a boy  employed  on  the  steamer,  jumped  in  and  sup- 
ported him  until  both  were  rescued.  The  Detroit  Newsboys’  Associa- 
tion naturally  felt  very  grateful  to  the  gallant  cabin  boy,  and  said  so 
in  a set  of  resolutions,  but  they  also  raised  money  and  bought  a beau- 
tiful gold  watch,  on  which  they  had  engraved  a brief  record  of  the 
incident.  The  presentation  of  the  watch  by  Mayor  Maybury  on  behalf 
of  the  Association,  was  the  ceremony  first  mentioned. 


MAY  22. 

The  James  E.  Scripps  School  on  Belvidere  avenue  was  the  scene 
of  a pleasing  ceremonial  in  honor  of  the  formal  presentation  of  a num- 
ber of  fine  pictures  to  the  school  by  Mr.  Scripps,  in  whose  honor  the 
school  was  named. 


After  36  years  in  teaching,  Miss  Elizabeth  Gillies,  principal  of  the 
ninth  grade  of  the  Central  High  School,  succumbed  to  nervous  prostra- 
tion. A very  earnest  student  all  her  life,  Miss  Gillies  had  been  devoted 
to  her  work,  and  the  result  of  this  closeness  of  application  manifested 
itself  in  an  affection  of  the  brain,  from  which  she  died  June  1. 
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MAY  23. 

Something  of  a tempest  was  occasioned  by  reason  of  a curve  con- 
nection of  street  railway  tracks  at  their  crossing  on  Gratiot  avenue. 
The  street  railway  people  had  procured  a permit  from  the  Board  of  Pub- 
lic Works  to  make  the  connection,  and  the  work  was  well  under  way, 
if  not  near  completion,  when  an  injunction  against  its  progress  was 
issued  in  behalf  of  the  city  by  Judge  Donovan.  It  was  claimed  that 
the  company  went  on  and  completed  the  work  after  the  injunction  was 
issued.  The  Mayor  called  a special  meeting  of  the  Common  Council  at 
4 o’clock,  and  recommended  that  the  Council  order  the  tracks  to  be  torn 
up  by  the  Board  of  Works,  and  the  Council  so  ordered.  Commissioner 
Millen,  as  President  of  the  Board,  refused  to  comply  with  the  order, 
but  Commissioner  Kallman,  with  a gang  of  men,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Mayor,  did  the  work.  The  attorneys  for  the  street  rail- 
ways appeared  before  Judge  Donovan  May  29,  and  began  the  argu- 
ment for  the  dissolution  of  the  injunction.  The  original  permit  to 
construct  the  curve  was  offered  in  evidence.  Attorney  George  Gart- 
ner, on  behalf  of  the  city,  filed  a brief  June  2,  submitting  the  proposi- 
tion “that  a street  railway  has  no  right  in  the  streets  of  a city  except 
as  consented  to  by  the  Common  Council.”  Judge  Donovan  handed 
down  a decision  June  5,  refusing  to  dissolve  the  injunction. 


This  day,  named  as  “Cooley  Day”  at  the  State  University,  in  honor 
of  the  late  Judge  and  Professor  Thomas  M.  Cooley,  was  closed  by  a 
banquet  in  the  evening.  About  400  law  students  and  100  guests  gath- 
ered in  the  Waterman-Barbour  gymnasium  and  listened  to  the  speak- 
ing, enjoying  the  spread  and  hearkened  to  the  music  of  the  University 
band,  and  the  various  class  and  college  yells.  Chief  Justice  Montgom- 
ery, of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  President  Angell  of  the  University, 
were  the  regular  speakers,  and  there  were  besides  a number  of  volun- 
teer speeches  commemorative  of  the  dead  jurist. 


MAY  26. 

This  was  made  “Children’s  Day”  on  Belle  Isle,  and  was  heartily  en- 
joyed by  thousands  of  the  rising  generation.  Little  Miss  Grace  Leon- 
ard, of  Horton  avenue,  was  crowned  Queen  of  the  May  in  the  May-pole 
danee. 


MAY  28. 

A sale  of  $250,000  worth  of  30-year  public  school  bonds  at  3 V2  per 
cent  annual  interest,  brought  a premium  of  $20,187,  J.  Hayes  & Son,  of 
Cleveland,  being  the  purchasers. 


MAY  29. 

David  Ward  died  at  his  summer  home  at  Orchard  Lake.  He  had 
been  sick  for  some  time  and  recently  left  his  city  residence  on  Cass 
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avenue  to  see  if  the  change  would  not  be  beneficial.  Mr.  Ward  was 
one  of  the  wealthiest  men  in  Michigan,  his  possessions  being  mainly  in 
lands  in  this  and  other  States.  Mr.  Ward  was  78  years  old  and  was 
born  in  Essex  county,  New  York.  When  nine  years  old  he  assisted  his 
father  in  surveying,  carrying  chain  and  axe.  In  1836  the  family  came 
to  Michigan,  settling  in  Marine  City.  Here  the  father  also  followed 
surveying,  with  the  son  as  assistant.  The  knowledge  of  woodcraft  thus 
acquired  enabled  Mr.  Ward  in  his  maturer  years  to  make  the  land 
selections  and  purchases  on  which  he  built  his  fortune,  with  something 
akin  to  mathematical  accuracy.  Mr.  Ward  was  one  of  nine  children, 
by  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  family,  with  no  other  income 
than  the  father’s  personal  services  brought  him,  was  poor.  He  engaged 
in  teaching  as  well  as  surveying,  and  also  studied  medicine,  receiving 
his  degree  from  the  State  University.  Determination  and  nervous 
energy  in  the  prosecution  of  his  plans  were  his  distinguishing  charac- 
teristics. His  first  large  land  deal  was  in  1853,  embracing  16,000  acres 
of  valuable  pine  along  the  Chippewa  river.  His  subsequent  career  was 
one  of  uninterrupted  success.  Mr.  Ward  leaves  two  sons  by  his  wife, 
formerly  Miss  Elizabeth  Perkins,  of  Richmond,  Mich.,  to  whom  he  was 
married  in  1850.  His  estate,  valued  at  some  $15,000,000,  is  left  to  his 
family  and  near  relatives. 


MAY  30. 

Memorial  Day  was  observed  in  the  city  by  one  of  the  largest  dem- 
onstrations in  recent  years.  The  veterans  of  the  various  G.  A.  R. 
Posts,  aided  by  the  Woman’s  Relief  Corps,  visited  Woodmere,  Elm- 
wood, Mt.  Elliott  and  other  cemeteries,  and  paid  tribute  to  the  com- 
rades in  arms  of  other  days.  Flowers  were  there  in  profusion,  for  the 
Relief  Corps  had  done  its  work  well,  having  distributed  about  30  wagon 
loads  of  flowers  and  plants  the  day  before.  Even  the  sick  soldiers  of 
the  Fourteenth  Regiment,  stationed  at  Fort  Wayne,  were  remembered 
by  the  women,  who  sent  them  several  large  baskets  of  flowers.  Many 
of  the  larger  business  houses  were  closed  during  the  day,  and  the 
streets  were  made  gay  with  the  national  colors.  There  was  an  impos- 
ing procession  under  the  command  of  Col.  George  H.  Hopkins  as  Chief 
Marshal,  and  a patriotic  address  at  the  Auditorium  by  Thos.  A.  E. 
Weadock.  At  the  latter  occasion  Edwin  F.  Conely  presided  and  there 
was  also  an  address  by  Mayor  Maybury.  The  public  schools  held  their 
exercises  on  the  29th,  they  being  closed  on  Memorial  Day  to  enable 
the  pupils  to  attend  the  general  exercises.  The  day  was  very  generally 
observed  throughout  the  State.  At  Muskegon  the  interest  centered 
upon  the  unveiling  of  the  statues  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  Gen.  Grant, 
Gen.  Sherman  and  Admiral  Farragut,  the  gift  of  Charles  H.  Hackley  to 
the  city.  Phil  Kearney  Post,  G.  A.  R.,  had  charge  of  the  exercises  and 
Grand  Army  veterans  were  there  from  all  over  Michigan.  The  statues 
are  bronze  and  of  heroic  size,  the  four  of  them  having  cost  $28,000.  The 
address  of  the  day  was  by  ex-Senator  John  Patton,  of  Grand  Rapids. 
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The  State  Sayings  Bank  removed  to  its  new  marble  building,  cor- 
ner of  Fort  and  Shelby  streets. 


JUNE  1. 

Official  figures  published  this  date  show  that  the  tax  rate  for  the 
City  of  Detroit  for  the  year  beginning  July  1 will  be  $15  40  per  $1,000 
of  valuation.  This  includes  the  taxes  for  road  purposes  in  the  wards. 
Exclusive  of  the  road  taxes,  the  rate  will  be  $14  76  per  $1,000.  Last 
year,  or  rather  for  the  present  fiscal  year,  which  ends  June  30,  this 
rate  was  $15  63,  and  therefore  the  decrease  in  rate  for  the  next  fiscal 
year  will  be  90  cents  per  $1,000.  This  reduction  is  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  appropriations  for  the  next  fiscal  year  are  considerably 
higher,  and  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  assessors  increased  the  assess- 
ments of  land  in  Detroit  from  $105,644,340  to  $106,472,570;  of  buildings 
from  $65,699,390  to  $67,692,870,  and  of  personal  property  from  $45,627,- 
270  to  $70,206,110.  The  total  of  the  assessments  for  the  present  fiscal 
year  for  city  taxes  was  $215,171,000,  and  for  state  and  county  taxes, 
$216,971,000.  The  total  for  the  next  fiscal  year  shows  an  increase  of 
over  $22,600,000,  as  shown  by  the  following  table: 


Land. 

Buildings. 

Personal. 

Total. 

First  ward 

..$  19,934,330 

$10,903,260 

$23,042,340 

$ 47,357,73fe 

Second  ward 

. . 24,029,300 

12,873,300 

26,211,890 

63, 114, m 

Third  ward 

. . 4,173,340 

3,244,580 

1,146,850 

8,564,770 

Fourth  ward 

. . 7,929,300 

5,517,920 

2,067,800 

15,515,020 

Fifth  ward 

. . 3,587,070 

3,080,400 

1,503,130 

8,170,600 

Sixth  ward 

. . 4,475,460 

4,230,280 

1,395,060 

10,100,800 

Seventh  ward 

. . 3,062,050 

2,712,620 

3,477,640 

9,252,310 

Eighth  ward 

. . 4,594,500 

3,555,510 

823,530 

8,973,540 

Ninth  ward 

. . 3,950,450 

3,092,720 

1,741,710 

8,784,880 

Tenth  ward 

. . 3,752,350 

3,353,800 

998,180 

8,104,330 

Eleventh  ward 

. . 3,261,070 

2,563,880 

1,254,040 

7,078,990 

Twelfth  ward 

. . 3,074,560 

2,640,230 

896,100 

6,010,890 

Thirteenth  ward 

. . 3,667,920 

2,237,900 

1,235,040 

7,140,860 

Fourteenth  ward 

. . 3,504,340 

2,253,250 

2,304,030 

8,061,620 

Fifteenth  ward 

. . 4,248,420 

1,862,260 

1,168,730 

7,279,410 

Sixteenth  ward 

. . 2,803.420 

1,954,780 

515,400 

5,273,600 

Seventeenth  ward  

. . 6,374,690 

1,616,480 

424,640 

8,415,810 

Total 

..$106,472,570 

$67,692,S70 

$70,206,110 

$244,371,550 

Less  street  railway  property  exempt  fr'vm  city 

taxes,  but  sub- 

ject  to  state  and  county  taxes, 

. . . $6,572,300 

$237,799,250 

The  figures  given 

above  show 

an  increase 

in  all  the 

wards  over 

those  of  the  preceding 

year.  The 

total  assessments  on 

bank  stock 

for  the  next  fiscal  year 

are  $6,616,830.  For  the  present  year  they  are 

$6,904,720,  showing  a 

decrease  due 

to  owners 

of  Detroit 

bank  stock 

living  outside  the  city  limits.  Vessel  property  shows  a decrease  in 
assessments  from  $1,485,740  to  $723,100;  but  mortgage  credits  have 
jumped  from  $2,705,730  to  $4,947,500.  What  is  called  “Other  personal” 


has  increased  from  $34,531,080  to  $57,918,680. 


The  work  of  taking  the  Twelfth  United  States  Census  in  Wayne 
County  began  this  morning,  when  208  young  men  entered  upon  the 
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task.  For  more  than  two  months  candidates  for  the  work  had  been 
receiving  instruction  from  Flavius  L.  Brooke  and  his  assistants,  and 
when  the  “census  school”  closed  and  the  enumerators  took  their  blanks 
and  started  home  they  were  told  that  they  need  not  appear  again,  but 
should  start  out  to  work  on  the  morning  of  June  1.  The  city  had  been 
divided  into  eight  districts,  each  under  a special  agent,  each  precinct 
of  the  city  having  an  enumerator.  Fifteen  days  were  allotted  for  the 
city  census  and  30  for  the  county.  Similar  time  limits  are  in  vogue 
over  the  entire  country,  for  the  reason  that  a man  can  take  more  names 
in  a day  in  a city  than  in  two  days  in  the  country.  For  each  name  the 
enumerator  receives  2%  cents.  Every  enumerator  is  required  each 
night  to  send  a postal  card  report  to  the  director  of  the  census  at 
Washington  and  a copy  to  the  Detroit  office.  On  these  cards  are  given 
the  number  of  names  taken  and  the  number  of  hours  worked.  This 
report  is  required  for  several  reasons:  To  keep  the  men  to  a strict 
accounting,  to  see  that  they  do  their  work  well,  and  to  establish  a 
basis  for  taking  the  next  census  in  1910.  At  the  1890  census  it  was 
found  by  similar  cards  that  the  average  number  of  names  obtained  in 
10  hours  was  141,  and  on  this  estimate  the  number  of  enumerators 
needed  for  this  decade  was  computed. 


William  Hall,  86  years  old,  and  a resident  of  Detroit  for  68  years, 
died  at  his  residence,  41  Charlotte  avenue.  He  was  born  in  Geneva, 
N.  Y.,  and  came  to  Detroit  in  1832.  He  became  a jeweler,  and  started 
in  a small  store  on  Jefferson  avenue  between  Griswold  and  Shelby 
streets.  He  kept  the  business  for  25  years.  Over  20  years  ago  he 
retired  from  business. 


JUNE  4. 

A convention  of  German  Catholic  societies  met  in  the  school  room 
of  St.  Mary’s  German  Catholic  Church.  The  event  is  worthy  of  record 
by  reason  of  some  of  the  sentiments  expressed.  Rev.  Fr.  Zielenbach, 
the  Provincial  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  from  Philadelphia, 
sounded  the  kenote  when  he  said  in  his  sermon:  “It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  laymen  have  an  apostolic  duty  to  perform.  They  must  raise 
their  voice  and  protest  against  the  oppression  of  the  Catholics  in  our 
colonies,  and  the  outrages  which  are  committed  against  the  followers 
of  our  faith.” 

Fr.  Broegger,  in  his  address  to  the  delegates,  said:  “We  must 
needs  stand  together  harmoniously  and  unitedly.  These  are  days  of 
trials  and  tribulations  for  the  Catholics.” 

Commenting  upon  utterances  of  this  kind  from  pulpit  and  rostrum, 
Fr.  Gruenewald,  assistant  pastor,  said:  “We  are  merely  pointing  out 
facts  and  protesting  against  them.  If  the  cap  fits  the  administration, 
it  isn’t  our  fault.  We  must  do  our  duty  for  right  and  justice.” 

The  animus  of  the  movement  to  be  carried  into  every  Catholic 
society  and  every  Catholic  family  was  forcibly  expressed  in  some  reso- 
lutions adopted  at  a general  meeting  in  the  evening,  which  were  unani- 
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mously  adopted,  condemning  “the  brutal  war  of  extermination  in  the 
Philippines  and  the  unnecessary,  impudent  and  brutal  imposition  of  our 
godless  public  school  system  in  the  islands  of  Cuba,  Porto  Rico  and  the 
Philippines.”  “We  will  see  to  it  that  each  Congressman  receives  a 
copy  of  these  resolutions,”  Fr.  Gruenewald  remarked. 

Somewhat  in  contrast  to  the  foregoing  was  the  sentiment  of  the 
German  Evangelical  Synod  of  America,  which  met  at  Rev.  Dr.  F. 
Mayer’s  church,  corner  Seventeenth  and  Rose  streets,  June  7.  While 
no  formal  expression  was  had,  the  sentiment  favored  the  Republican 
national  administration.  The  Synod  represented  eighty-six  churches 
in  Michigan  and  Northern  Indiana,  eight  parishes  being  in  Detroit. 


JUNE  8. 

At  2 o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  amid  the  booming  of  cannon  and  the 
shrill  screaming  of  steam  whistles,  the  city’s  honored  guests.  Admiral 
and  Mrs.  Dewey,  arrived  at  the  Michigan  Central  depot,  accompanied 
by  an  escort  party,  composed  of  Mayor  Wm.  C.  Maybury  and  a number 
of  other  well-known  citizens.  The  party  was  met  at  the  depot  by  car- 
riages, and  taken  to  the  Russell  House,  through  streets  crowded  with 
people,  all  anxious  to  get  even  a glimpse  of  the  Manila  hero  and  his 
bride.  A reception  was  given  at  the  Fellowcraft  Club  in  the  evening, 
and  the  society  ladies  of  the  city  gave  a dinner  to  Mrs.  Dewey  at  the 
Detroit  Club  after  the  reception.  A grand  naval  parade  was  had  on  the 
river  at  9 a.  m.  on  the  9th,  with  Admiral  Dewey  on  the  bridge  of  the 
steamer  Tashmoo,  which  was  made  the  flagship  of  the  occasion,  the 
U.  S.  S.  Michigan  firing  the  naval  salute  of  seventeen  guns.  One  of  the 
most  imposing  land  parades  ever  seen  in  Detroit,  took  place  at  4 p.  m., 
the  principal  features  being  the  Deweys  and  their  special  escort,  the 
mounted  police,  military  companies,  G.  A.  R.  and  Naval  Reserves.  The 
streets  everywhere  were  thronged  by  the  enthusiastic  populace,  but  the 
crowning  welcome  of  all  was  that  accorded  by  thousands  of  school  chil- 
dren who  had  been  massed  on  Washington  avenue,  and  gave  the 
Admiral  the  heartiest  welcome  he  received  during  the  entire  series  of 
events.  The  Dewey  party  left  for  Grand  Rapids  on  the  morning  of 
June  11,  and  were  there  accorded  a welcome  as  hearty  as  that  received 
in  Detroit.  The  entire  trip  through  the  State  was  attended  by  immense 
crowds  at  all  the  stations. 


JUNE  11. 

Mrs.  Mary  Harris,  widow  of  the  late  Bishop  Samuel  S.  Harris,  died 
at  her  home,  177  Seminole  avenue,  aged  58  years. 


JUNE  13. 

A destructive  storm  passed  over  the  central  part  of  the  State.  Great 
damage  was  done  in  the  townships  of  Marshall,  Emmet,  Lee,  Wheat- 
field  and  Ceresco,  in  Calhoun  County.  Near  Mason  a number  of  barns 
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were  blown  to  pieces  and  several  destroyed  by  lightning.  Eaton,  Ing- 
ham, and  portions  of  Genesee  and  Lapeer  counties  got  their  share  of 
the  storm.  At  Farmington  the  effects  were  especially  severe.  The  big 
power  house  of  the  Detroit  and  Northwestern  Railway  was  struck, 
destroying  the  switchboard  and  one  dynamo. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Michigan  Bankers’  Association  was  held 
at  the  Russell  House.  The  Association  was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice- 
President,  Clay  H.  Hollister,  of  Grand  Rapids,  the  President,  Geo.  R. 
Angell,  having  died  about  two  months  ago.  Mayor  Maybury  delivered 
the  address  of  welcome,  responded  to  by  Peter  White,  of  Marquette. 
The  first  naner  on  the  program  was  read  by  Frank  H.  Vanderlip,  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Washington.  Mr.  Vanderlip  said  the 
last  three  years  have  produced  more  pages  of  financial  history  than 
have  some  other  periods  of  ten  times  that  length.  It  expressed 
approval  of  the  financial  and  tariff  legislation.  Among  other  things 
Mr.  Vanderlip  said  it  is  a trite  saying  that  the  treasury  should  be  out 
of  the  banking  business,  but  the  treasury  can  never  be  divorced  from 
the  finances  of  the  country.  Its  operations  are  connected  with  financial 
affairs  at  every  turn.  With  times  of  great  commercial  activity  and 
unusual  demand  for  money  comes  also  increased  revenue  to  the  gov- 
ernment, and  unless  this  revenue  is  rightly  handled  there  follows  the 
locking  up  of  currency  at  exactly  the  moment  the  commercial  demand 
for  it  has  increased. 

R.  W.  Smylie,  Auditor  of  the  People’s  Savings  Bank  of  Detroit, 
read  a paper  on  “Bad  and  Doubtful  Debts,  Earnings  and  Computa- 
tions.” Alvah  Trowbridge,  President  of  the  North  American  Trust 
Company  of  New  York,  and  Vice-President  of  the  American  Bankers’ 
Association,  spoke  on  “Business  Combines,”  in  which  he  favored  the 
combinations  known  as  “trusts.”  As  a counter  thought,  J.  J.  Sullivan, 
of  Cleveland,  President  of  the  Central  National  Bank  and  President  of 
the  Ohio  Bankers’  Association,  read  a paper  on  the  “Trend  of  Current 
Events,”  in  which  he  regarded  trusts  as  fraught  with  evil  to  the  coun- 
try and  a menace  to  our  business  affairs.  There  were  other  papers, 
with  social  occasions,  an  excursion,  banquet,  etc.  At  the  close  of  the 
meeting  the  Association  accepted  an  invitation  to  hold  the  next  annual 
meeting  in  Grand  Rapids,  and  elected  officers  with  Clay  H.  Hollister, 
of  Grand  Rapids,  as  President;  John  T.  Shaw,  of  Detroit,  and  George 
B.  Stickney,  of  Grand  Haven,  as  Vice-Presidents;  Fred  E.  Farnsworth, 
of  Detroit,  Secretary,  and  Geo.  T.  Wolf,  of  Three  Rivers,  Treasurer. 
Edwin  F.  Uhl,  of  Grand  Rapids,  is  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee. 


JUNE  14. 

After  a spirited  contest,  partaking  not  a little  of  personal  bitter- 
ness, N.  S.  Boynton  was  re-elected  Great  Commander  of  the  Michigan 
Maccabees  at  their  Great  Camp  in  Grand  Rapids,  by  a vote  of  1,120 
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to  561  for  Devere  Hall.  The  latter  was  given  the  honorary  place 
of  Past  Great  Commander.  James  M.  Fraser,  of  Port  Huron,  was 
re-elected  Medical  Examiner.  The  other  officers  elected  were:  Great 
Record  Keeper,  Thos.  Watson,  of  Flint;  Finance  Keeper,  Robert  J. 
Whaley,  of  Flint;  Executive  Committee,  J.  D.  Long  of  Detroit,  J.  E. 
Williams  of  Grand  Rapids;  Chaplain,  Rev.  Pendhall,  of  Calumet;  Ser- 
geant, 0.  S.  Devereaux,  of  Saginaw;  Master-at-Arms,  Geo.  Lutz,  of 
Ann  Arbor;  Guards,  Lester  Clark  of  Marquette,  C.  H.  Thomas  of  Hast- 
ings; Sentries,  G.  E.  Klienderst  of  Coldwater,  Julius  Linaberg  of 
Alpena. 

The  Great  Camp  laws  were  amended  so  as  to  admit  coal  miners, 
stonecutters  and  brass  polishers  and  buffers  to  full  beneficiary  mem- 
bership on  payment  of  an  additional  25  cents  on  each  assessment. 
The  Camp  also  voted  that  any  law  passed  by  the  Great  Camp  may  be 
submitted  to  the  referendum  if  five  per  cent  of  the  tents  in  the  State 
petition  for  such  vote.  Marquette  was  selected  as  the  place  for  hold- 
ing the  next  biennial  review.  The  Great  Record  Keeper,  Thomas  Wat- 
son, gave  an  interesting  report  for  the  biennial  year  ending  June  1, 
1900.  The  deaths  during  that  time  numbered  862,  and  the  death  claims 
for  which  warrants  were  drawn  in  that  time,  860.  For  these  $1,205,- 
811.59  was  paid  out.  The  total  amount  paid  in  death  claims  since 
organization,  $4,345,622.78;  average  age  of  deceased  members  at  death, 
42  years  13  days;  average  duration  of  membership  of  deceased  mem- 
bers, 6 years,  5 months  and  22  days;  average  amount  paid  into  life 
benefit  fund  by  each,  $64.54;  total  amount  paid  into  life  benefit  fund 
by  deceased  members  for  whom  warrants  were  drawn  during  term, 
$55,305.10. 

The  number  of  total  and’  permanent  disability  claims  allowed  since 
organization,  699;  number  of  old  age  claims  allowed  since  organiza- 
tion, 75;  total  number  of  disability  claims  allowed,  774. 

Number  of  disability  members  died  after  claim  was  allowed,  366; 
number  recovered  and  transferred  to  paying  list,  103;  number  of  old 
age  and  total  and  permanent  disability  claims  paid  in  full,  37;  num- 
ber of  old  age  disability  members  on  list  Dec.  31,  1899,  37;  number  of 
total  and  permanent  disability  members  on  list  Dec.  31,  1899,  231; 
total,  774. 

On  Dec.  31,  1897,  the  total  number  of  endowment  members  was 
66,407;  on  Dec.  31,  1899,  80,180;  number  of  social  members  Dec.  31,  1899, 
5,376,  showing  a grand  total  of  85,556.  The  net  increase  of  amount 
of  certificates  during  the  term  was  $14,668,000.  The  number  of  deaths 
in  1899  was  460.  Total  expenses  of  management,  $191,224.20.  Assets 
on  hand,  $160,972.74. 

The  report  of  the  Great  Finance  Keeper  of  the  K.  O.  T.  M.  showed 
great  prosperity.  The  total  receipts  were  $1,563,330.80;  disbursements, 
$1,526,268.50;  balance  on  hand,  $161,804.72. 

The  session  of  the  L.  O.  T.  M.  was  opened  by  a welcoming  address 
by  Mrs.  Rachael  Bailey,  of  Grand  Rapids,  and  the  response  by  Frances 
E.  Burns,  Great  Lady  Commander.  In  her  address  she  showed  that  the 
•organization  had  grown  from  3,833  in  1889,  to  54,701  in  1899,  and  dur- 
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ing  the  past  two  years  14,857  members  had  been  added.  The  number 
of  hives,  according  to  the  report  of  the  Great  Record  Keeper,  Emma 
E.  Bower,  of  Ann  Arbor,  was  727  on  Jan.  1,  1900.  There  were  378 
deaths  during  the  term.  The  average  age  of  deceased  members  was  39 
years,  and  364  death  claims  were  paid.  The  total  amount  paid  into  the 
life  benefit  fund  by  the  364  deceased  members  was  $9,546.15,  and  the 
total  amount  paid  in  death  claims  during  the  term  was  $333,675.  The 
total  amount  paid  in  death  claims  since  the  organization  to  June  1, 
1900,  is  $941,950.  The  death  rate  per  1,000  life  benefit  members  was 
5.57.  Of  the  deceased  members  23  held  disability  certificates  who  had 
drawn  in  disability  benefits  $1,775. 

In  the  election  of  officers  Great  Lady  Commander  Prances  E. 
Burns,  of  St.  Louis,  was  elected  by  acclamation.  Others  elected  were 
Emma  E.  Bower,  Great  Record  Keeper;  Mrs.  Rachael  Bailey,  Lieuten- 
ant-Commander; Rose  E.  Colgrove,  Record  Keeper,  and  Dr.  Emma 
Cook,  Medical  Examiner.  The  salary  of  the  Great  Commander  was 
fixed  at  $1,500,  a raise  of  $300.  The  salary  of  the  Great  Record  Keeper 
remains  at  $1,500,  with  $300  extra  for  editing  the  official  organ.  The 
salary  of  the  Great  Finance  Keeper  was  fixed  at  $1,000,  a raise  of  $200. 


The  Postoffice  Department  announced  a readjustment  of  the  sal- 
aries of  postmasters  at  what  is  known  as  “Presidential  offices,”  that 
is,  the  higher  grades  of  offices  for  which  the  postmasters  are  appointed 
by  the  President.  Quite  a large  number  of  Michigan  offices  are  affected. 
The  salaries  are  readjusted  upon  the  basis  of  business  done  during  the 
year  ending  March  31,  and  they  go  into  effect  July  1.  No  change  is 
made  in  the  salary  of  the  Postmaster  at  Detroit,  as  he  now  receives 
the  maximum  salary  allowed  by  law,  $6,000.  Postoffices  at  Ann  Arbor, 
Bay  City  and  Port  Huron  will  advance  from  second  to  first-class,  and 
Cheboygan,  Hastings,  Hudson,  Mount  Pleasant,  South  Haven  and  Three 
Oaks  from  third  to  second-class.  Salaries  at  following  offices  will  be 
advanced  $100,  the  sum  named  being  the  salary  after  the  raise,  except 
that  those  marked  with  the  star  (*)  are  advanced  $200  and  those  with 
the  dagger  (f)  $300  each: 


Ann  Arbor $3,000 

Bangor  1,300 

Battle  Creek 3,200 

Belding  1,800 

Bellaire  1,200 

Bellevue  1,200 

Bessemer  1,600 

Big  Rapids 2,300 

Bronson  1,300 

Cadillac  2,300 

Calumet  2,500 

Caro  1,800 

Cassopolis  1,600 

Cedar  Springs 1,300 

Central  Lake 1,100 

Charlotte  2,200 

Cheboygan  2,000 

Ohesaning  1,400 

Clare  1,400 

Clayton  1,100 

Clinton  1,300 


Fremont  $1,600 

Gladstone  1,700 

Grand  Rapids 3,600 

Grayling  1,300 

Harbor  Beach 1,300 

Harbor  Springs 1,500 

Hastings  2,000 

Hillsdale  2,200 

Holland  2,300 

Holly  1,700 

Homer  1,400 

Houghton  2,300 

Hudson  2,000 

Imlay  City 1,500 

Ionia  2,400 

Ishpeming  2,400 

Iron  Mountain 2,200 

Jackson  3,200 

Kalkaska  1,500 

Lake  Linden 1,600 

Lakeview  1,300 


Morenci  $1,400 

Mt.  Pleasant 2,000 

Negaunee  1,900 

Newaygo  1,100 

Newberry  1,300 

Norway  1,600 

Olivet  1,400 

Otsego  1,600 

Ovid  1,500 

Owosso  2,600 

Petoskey  2,400 

Plainwell  1,400 

Plymouth  1,500 

Reed  City 1,800 

St.  Johns 2,100 

Saranac  1,100 

Shelby  1,500 

South  Haven 2,000 

Standis'h  1,100 

Stanton  1,400 

Traverse  City 2,500 
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Delray  

....  1,100 

Lansing  

...  3,200 

Union  City 

..  1,500 

Dowagiac  

....  2,400 

Mancelona  

...  1,400 

Vassar  

East  Jordan 

....  1,200 

Manistique  

...  1,700 

Vicksburg 

..  1,200 

East  Tawas 

....  1,200 

Marcellus  

...  1,300 

Yale  

..  1,300 

Elk  Rapids 

....  1,100 

Marlette  

...  1,400 

Zeeland  

..  1,100 

Flint  

....  2,800 

Milan  

...  1,200 

♦Rochester  

..$1,400 

♦Bay  City 

....$3,000 

♦Ithaca  

...$1,800 

♦Three  Oaks 

..  2,000 

♦Croswell  

....  1,300 

♦Marshall  

...  3,200 

♦West  Bay  City.. 

..  2,300 

♦Frankfort  

....  1,300 

♦Niles  

...  2,200 

♦West  Branch  — 

..  1,400 

♦Hancock  

....  2,300 

♦Port  Huron 

...  3,000 

♦Wyandotte  

..  2,400 

♦Hartford  

....  1,400 

♦Quincy  

...  1,600 

tLake  Odessa 

..$1,400 

♦Howard  City... 
tClio  

....  1,400 
....$1,400 

f Crystal  Falls... 

...  1,500 

fLaurium  

..$1,700 

JUNE  17. 

By  consulting  the  almanac  it  will  be  seen  that  the  date  here  given  is 
Sunday.  Yet  it  is  the  opening  of  college  week  in  Michigan.  At  Ann 
Arbor  the  baccalaureate  address  to  the  graduating  classes  of  the  Univer- 
sity was  given  in  the  evening  by  President  Angell.  In  the  olden  days, 
when  a college  or  university  represented  some  special  religious  cult, 
the  graduates,  preparatory  to  receiving  their  bachelor’s  degree,  were 
treated  to  a “baccalaureate  sermon,”  in  which  the  tenets  of  the  faith 
and  their  duties  to  it  and  to  the  world  were  set  forth.  With  the  broader 
foundation  of  a State  University,  numbering  among  its  students  those 
of  all  nations  and  all  creeds,  there  is  no  recognition  of  one  system  of 
doctrine  to  the  disregard  of  others,  and  the  baccalaureate  sermon  gives 
place  to  the  baccalaureate  address,  dealing  only  with  such  principles 
of  general  application  as  address  themselves  to  all.  Dr.  Angell  gave  his 
address  a broad  national  application  under  the  title,  “A  Widening 
Horizon,”  the  trend  of  which  is  shown  in  the  following  extract: 

As  you  now  come  upon  the  stage  of  active  life,  the  vision  of  the 
widening  horizon  of  our  nation’s  influence  and  power  breaks  upon  your 
view.  You  are  born  into  a new  era  of  national  life.  You  are  still 
young.  Yet  within  your  personal  recollection  many  of  the  events  have 
occurred  which  have  given  this  people  a new  prominence  in  the  world. 
On  all  seas  our  flag  is  treated  with  a respect  which  thrills  our  hearts 
with  pride.  New  relations,  new  duties,  and  with  them  new  difficulties 
crowd  upon  us.  We  touch  the  whole  world  more  closely  than  ever 
before.  The  full  currents  of  commercial  life  are  flowing  from  us  to  all 
nations  with  a vigor  never  known  in  our  history,  and  the  refluent  cur- 
rents come  spreading  with  equal  force  from  all  nations  to  us.  Prophets 
are  not  wanting  to  predict  that  at  no  distant  day  Wall  street  rather 
than  Lombard  street  will  be  the  financial  center  and  general  exchange 
of  the  world.  Every  power  takes  into  serious  account  our  opinion,  our 
wishes,  our  policy  upon  all  questions  that  concern  them  and  us. 

The  civil  war  kindled  our  patriotism  to  a white  heat  and  made  us 
conscious  of  our  strength.  When  we  saw  that  we  had  on  both  sides 
put  four  millions  of  men  into  the  field,  we  could  not  help  seeing  that  we 
had  nothing  to  fear  at  home  from  any  power  on  earth.  And  with  the 
close  of  the  war  we  felt,  with  just  pride,  which  we  took  no  pains  to 
conceal,  that  we  had  a national  life  which  was  inextinguishable  by 
attack  from  without.  Then  came  the  Spanish  war  which  cemented 
once  more  the  North  and  South,  and  thus  made  clear  to  all  other  nations 
as  well  as  to  ourselves  that  this  young  giant  of  the  West  was  quite  able 
to  take  his  place  as  the  equal  in  strength  with  the  most  virile  of  them 
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all.  Then  came  the  overwhelming  proofs  of  the  growth  of  our  resources, 
as  we  flooded  the  markets  of  the  world  with  our  manufactured  and 
agricultural  products,  which  we  could  send  out  after  supplying  lavishly 
the  more  than  seventy  millions  of  our  consumers  at  home.  The  annexa- 
tion of  territory  in  both  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  whether  it  is  approved 
or  not,  has  unquestionably  impressed  the  European  and  Asiatic  nations 
with  the  conviction  that  we  are  to  be  reckoned  with  in  the  solution  of 
some  problems  with  which  we  have  not  heretofore  concerned  ourselves. 

Whatever  be  the  causes  of  our  new  situation,  and  whether  the  past 
policy  of  our  government  be  in  all  particulars  approved  or  condemned, 
the  fact  is  patent  to  all,  that  in  many  respects  we  have  a closeness  of 
relation  with  foreign  powers  heretofore  unknown,  and  that  in  their 
eyes  we  have  an  importance  and  prestige  not  recognized  until  now. 

Still  further,  the  present  situation  is  a prophecy  that  we  shall  not, 
and  an  assurance  that  we  cannot,  go  back  to  our  old  comparative 
seclusion.  Should  we  endeavor  at  once  to  change  our  policy,  should 
we  immediately  leave  Cuba  to  herself  and  try  to  drop  the  Philippines, 
we  must  keep  Porto  Rico  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  we  must  con- 
tinue to  exert  an  influence  hitherto  unknown  both  in  Cuba  and  the 
Philippines.  Whatever  disposition  is  made  of  China,  we  must  have 
freedom  of  access  to  her  trade,  which  we  have  never  before  enjoyed, 
and  must  directly  or  indirectly  wield  a great  influence  over  her  people 
in  respect  to  trade,  to  education  and  to  religion.  We  indulge  in  no 
empty  rhetoric  or  unmeaning  figure  of  speech  when  we  say  that  with 
or  without  the  Isthmian  canal  we  must  be  a great  Pacific  power.  Japan, 
Corea  and  Polynesia  must  have  closer  and  closer  relations  with  us. 
Whatever  land  in  Asia  or  America  is  washed  by  the  waves  of  the  Great 
Sea  cannot  be  secluded  from  the  commercial  and  naval  power  which  has 
fully  five  thousand  miles  of  Pacific  coast  line  without  counting  the 
shores  of  the  Philippines  and  of  our  central  outpost,  Hawaii.  The  Cen- 
tral American  and  South  American  states  must,  by  a tendency  as  irre- 
sistible as  gravitation,  be  drawn  more  and  more  into  the  circle  of  our 
influence. 

As  to  our  nearness  to  Europe,  the  Atlantic  has  ceased  to  be  the 
dissociable  mark,  but  rather  a bond  between  us.  Americans  throng  the 
European  universities,  capitals,  watering  places,  and  scenes  of  historic 
interest.  The  volume  of  trade  between  the  two  continents  is  rapidly 
swelling.  The  intellectual  life  of  Europe  and  that  of  America  are  one. 
Every  new  scientific  or  philosophical  work,  every  history,  poem  or  novel 
of  any  importance  which  is  brought  forth  in  Great  Britain,  France, 
Germany  or  Russia,  is  with  almost  no  delay  found  in  the  hands  of 
American  readers.  American  books  are  by  the  score  promptly  repub- 
lished in  Europe.  The  interchange  of  thought  is  complete. 

However  firmly  we  resolve  to  dwell  apart  politically  from  all  en- 
tangling alliance,  we  are  intellectually  sitting  at  the  fireside  of  the 
family  of  nations  in  friendly  converse.  The  shuttles  of  thought  are 
continually  shooting  forward  and  back  across  the  sea,  and  weaving  the 
web  which  binds  us  to  all  the  great  nations  of  Europe. 

Now  what  does  this  new  situation,  this  ever  widening  horizon  of 
America,  mean  to  those  who,  like  you,  go  forth  as  American  scholars 
to  play  your  part  on  the  stage  for  the  next  generation?  It  must  mean 
something.  You  cannot  escape  your  environment.  You  cannot  go  forth 
exactly  as  we  who  graduated  half  a century  ago.  You  have  new  calls 
and  new  duties.  You  may  well  ask  with  a solemnity  befitting  this  day 
and  occasion  what  these  calls  and  duties  are. 
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Monday  was  what  is  termed  “Law  Day”  at  the  University,  being 
given  over  to  the  exercises  of  the  graduating  class  of  the  Law  Depart- 
ment. These  consisted  of  an  address  by  the  Class  President,  Thomas 
Arthur  Conlon,  of  Eaton  Rapids;  a class  poem  by  John  F.  Haskett,  of 
North  Dakota;  class  history  by  David  P.  Weimer,  of  Johnstown,  Pa.; 
class  prophecy  by  Charles  F.  Juttner,  of  Menominee,  and  valedictory  by 
Horace  W.  Danforth,  of  Denver,  Colorado.  Not  the  least  memorable 
event  of  the  day  was  the  presentation  to  the  University,  on  behalf  of  the 
class,  of  a portrait  of  Prof.  Bradley  M.  Thompson,  of  the  Law  Faculty. 

On  Tuesday  the  exercises  of  the  graduating  classes  of  the  Literary 
and  Dental  Departments  were  held.  The  former  consisted  of  an  address 
by  the  Class  President,  Edward  S.  Corbin,  of  Plymouth;  class  history 
by  Miss  Marion  C.  Kanouse,  of  Manistee;  class  oration  by  Frank  D. 
Eaman,  of  Detroit;  poem  and  prophecy  by  Thomas  M.  Marshall,  of  Ann 
Arbor.  The  Dental  class  commemorated  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary 
of  the  establishment  of  the  school.  The  programme  consisted  of  the 
Class  President’s  address  by  T.  R.  Braden,  of  Washington  Court  House, 
O.;  the  history,  by  F.  E.  Morse,  of  Columbus,  O.;  the  prophecy,  by  A. 
L.  Steger,  of  Chelsea;  the  poem,  by  G.  O.  Wright,  of  Willis;  the  oration, 
by  A.  D.  Dow,  of  Chicago,  and  the  valedictory,  by  W.  P.  Puffenberger, 
of  Eaton  Rapids. 

On  Wednesday  the  Homeopathic  Medical  College  had  its  day,  the 
main  feature  of  which  was  an  address  by  Dr.  W.  B.  Hinsdale,  the  Dean 
of  the  Department,  the  address  taking  the  place  of  the  usual  exercises 
of  the  graduating  class. 

The  end  of  the  College  Year  came  with  Thursday,  when  730  gradu- 
ates from  the  several  departments  received  their  diplomas.  The  address 
was  by  Dr.  John  M.  Coulter,  of  the  Chicago  University,  his  theme  being 
“The  Mission  of  Science  in  Education.”  The  graduations  were  thus 
classified: 

Bachelor  of  Letters,  56;  Bachelor  of  Science,  50;  Bachelor  of  Philos- 
ophy, 74;  Bachelor  of  Arts,  62;  Master  of  Science,  4;  Master  of  Arts, 
29;  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  4;  total  for  Department  of  Literature,  Science 
and  the  Arts,  279.  Bachelor  of  Science,  in  Electrical  Engineering,  8; 
Bachelor  of  Science,  in  Mechanical  Engineering,  19;  Bachelor  of  Science, 
in  Civil  Engineering,  13;  Civil  Engineer,  1;  total  for  Engineering  De- 
partment, 41.  Doctor  of  Medicine,  91.  Bachelor  of  Laws,  216;  Master 
of  Laws,  1;  total  for  Law  Department,  217.  Pharmaceutical  Chemist, 
23;  Bachelor  of  Science,  in  Pharmacy,  2;  total  in  School  of  Pharmacy, 
25.  Doctor  of  Medicine,  from  Homeopathic  Medical  College,  13;  Doctor 
of  Dental  Surgery,  64. 

Receptions,  banquets  and  reunions  filled  up  the  intervals  between 
the  regular  college  exercises.  Of  the  reunions,  the  meeting  of  the 
General  Alumni  Association,  embracing  graduates  of  all  departments, 
was  the  most  notable.  There  were  present  at  this  gathering  three  gen- 
tlemen who  had  reached  the  half  century  mark  since  their  graduation, 
namely,  Wm.  A.  Moore,  of  Detroit;  Prof.  Lewis  R.  Fiske,  of  Albion, 
and  John  W.  McMath,  of  Bay  City,  all  of  the  class  of  1850. 
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With  the  possible  exception  of  the  State  Agricultural  College,  which 
holds  its  graduating  exercises  in  the  spring,  the  State  Normal  College 
at  Ypsilanti  (formerly  the  State  Normal  School),  stands  next  to  the 
University  in  the  educational  structure.  Class  day  exercises  were  held 
on  Monday  June  18.  On  Tuesday  there  were  reunions  of  former  classes, 
a general  Alumni  meeting,  and  the  commencement  exercises  of  the  Con- 
servatory of  Music,  at  which  some  fifteen  students  received  diplomas, 
with  an  address  by  Prof.  Albert  A.  Stanley,  of  the  University,  on  “The 
History  of  Music.”  The  graduating  exercises  were  held  on  Wednesday, 
when  some  300  students  received  diplomas. 


The  Northern  Normal  School  at  Marquette  held  its  first  commence- 
ment July  3,  formally  occupying  the  new  building  erected  for  its  use, 
which  was  really  the  commencement  of  the  school  itself,  diplomas  being 
granted  to  three  young  women.  Dr.  Albion  W.  Small,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  delivered  the  graduating  address  on  the  subject,  “A 
Message  to  Twentieth  Century  Democrats,”  being  a treatment  of  numer- 
ous problems,  social,  industrial  and  educational,  now  confronting  the 
American  people.  Jason  E.  Hammond,  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, and  Dr.  Albert  Leonard,  of  Ypsilanti,  President  of  the  Nor- 
mal School  System,  were  present  and  made  short  addresses. 


The  large  number  of  private  and  denominational  colleges  in  the 
State  held  their  commencement  exercises  during  the  week. 


In  the  city  the  school  year  came  to  its  close  during  the  week,  with 
appropriate  exercises  in  all  of  the  schools.  The  Western  High  School 
had  its  closing  exercises  on  Wednesday,  and  the  Central  and  Eastern 
on  Thursday.  At  the  Central  the  address  was  by  Prof.  Richard  Hud- 
son, his  subject  being  “The  Relation  of  Great  Men  to  Their  Age.”  Dr. 
J.  M.  Bashford,  President  of  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  gave  the  address 
at  the  Eastern,  under  the  title  “The  Outlook.”  He  began  by  pointing 
out  the  magnitude  of  America,  its  resources  and  advantages,  and  con- 
sistently led  up  to  its  marvelous  capabilities  and  responsibilities.  At 
the  Western  the  address  was  by  Prof.  Mark  Wenley,  of  the  University, 
his  theme  being,  in  a general  way,  the  possibilities  of  the  nation  and 
the  responsibilities  of  the  citizen  to  it,  in  the  course  of  which  he  said: 
“This  nation  is  going  to  be  more  powerful,  more  wealthy,  more  wide- 
reaching  in  its  influence,  and  it  is  a great  opportunity  you  graduates 
are  facing.” 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  current  of  thought  on  the  part  of  the 
two  last  named  gentlemen  ran  in  similar  channels,  and  the  baccalau- 
reate address  of  President  Angell  of  the  University,  reproduced  fore- 
going, shows  a like  trend.  This  concurrence  of  thought  on  the  part  of 
prominent  educators  is  worthy  of  especial  note. 


The  High  Schools  of  the  city  hold  graduating  exercises  twice  a 
year — in  January,  and  at  the  close  of  the  school  year  in  June.  Follow- 
ing is  a list  of  the  graduates  for  the  year  1900: 
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Central  High  School:  January — Edith  Jennie  Clawson,  Hazelett 
Edwin  Dickinson,  Rhoda  Pamela  B.  Farquharson,  Clar  Edna  Hibbard, 
Meta  Holz,  Rachel  Sara  Saulson,  Helen  Vermilye  Simons,  Emily  Bea- 
trice Baker,  Herbert  Smith  Beebe,  Marshall  Thomas  Boden,  Belle  Mary 
Chaffee,  Faith  Cooper,  Susan  Rebecka  Corns,  Sara  Bard  Field,  Fern 
Inez  Fleming,  Hugo  Abraham  Freund,  Jennie  Belle  Halstead,  Anna 
Frances  Odin  Hulbert,  Natalie  Worthington  Hutton,  Frances  Wreford 
Kaighin,  Grace  Eliza  Jennings,  Florence  Sabina  Marsh,  Grace  Morris, 
John  Davidson  Price,  Emily  Gertrude  Reger,  Sydney  Rumney  Russel, 
Clara  Beatrice  Shewcraft,  Harold  Gladstone  Stalker,  Samuel  Webster 
Stone,  Frederic  Masters  Troy,  oalla  Greig  Van  Dusen,  John  Joseph 
Woolfenden,  Grace  Evelyn  Yerkes,  Neil  Isaac  Bentley,  Clarence  Winder 
Carkeek,  Florence  Mabel  King,  Katherine  Fowler  MacDonald,  Murray 
Gordan  Paterson,  Philip  Henry  Sheridan,  Helen  Mary  Toomey,  Elfleda 
Louise  Wheeler,  Mabel  Coburn  Anderson,  Katherine  Courville,  Mary 
Madeline  Cronin,  Jennie  Proven  Goudie,  Ida  Theresa  Graul,  George 
Allan  McKaig,  Rachel  Rogers,  Elma  Schneidewind,  Renssellar  Elfbrink 
Scott  Scovel,  Perlina  Sliter,  Grace  Heather  Street,  Mary  Philomena 
Walsh,  Frances  Adella  Walton,  Estelle  Vera  Withey.  June — Lorena 
Marie  Adams,  Susan  Louise  Adams,  Alton  Cameron  Atkinson,  Howard 
Walter  Blakeslee,  Grace  Louise  Eaton,  Arthur  Russell  Hebblethwaite, 
Jessie  Clara  McDonald,  Fanny  Belle  Rule,  Arthur  Spencer,  Eleanor 
Marie  Vincent,  Lucy  Marie  Woodbridge  Abbott,  Natalie  Lillian  Dick- 
inson Baker,  Mary  Irene  Blodgett,  Clarence  Walker  Campbell,  Elisa- 
beth Danforth  Corliss,  Leila  Blanche  Currie,  Cornelia  Frances  Gas- 
coigne, Ruth  Virginia  Gilbert,  Julia  Shelton  Grenell,  Grover  Whitte- 
more  Hinman,  Berthold  Sinn  Horkheimer,  Clara  Emilie  Lang,  Bernice 
Mae  Leland,  Unabelle  Locke,  Florence  Marie  Look,  Ethel  Jane  McCor- 
nac,  Hazel  Morris,  Frederick  Thomas  Renshaw,  Sallie  Palmer  Rice, 
James  Finlay  Smith,  Marvin  Alexander  Smith,  Ethel  Alice  Tanner, 
Helen  Ruth  Thompson,  Bessie  Alfaretta  Trollope,  Donald  Cramer  Waite, 
Edith  Welch,  Mabel  Welch,  Alice  Jennett  Wilson,  Laurence  Joseph 
Ames,  Winnifred  Parnelly  Sarah  Andrews,  Divie  Bethune  Duffield  Blain, 
Sadie  Coates,  Ada  Edith  Etzler,  Elizabeth  Gratwick  Farmer,  Claudine 
Gilger,  Eugene  Joseph  Marshall,  Perin  Westerfield  Peoples,  William 
Brownell  Roberson,  Edwin  August  Stendel,  Irene  May  Stringer,  Elmer 
Williams,  Edith  Warne  Wilson,  Lee  Hutchins  Bierce,  Stella  Marion 
Anderhalt,  Frederick  Pelham  Barrier,  Mary  Margaret  Cartwright,  Maude 
Anna  Bien,  William  John  Fry,  Lulu  Matilde  Greuner,  Bertha  Albertine 
Hesselbacher,  Clara  Amelia  Johnson,  George  William  Lemke,  Ethel 
Malissa  Munro,  Susie  Grace  Ransom,  Clara  Belle  Robinson,  Edwin 
Schneck,  Laura  Estella  Scott,  Sallie  Agnes  Smith,  Alberta  Stott,  Char- 
lotte Eleanor  Thompson,  Emily  Louise  Vernor,  Thomas  Maybury  Weber, 
Walter  Bower  Birdseye,  Walter  Irving  Bloom,  Ellen  Mary  McManus, 
Henry  Frederick  Menard,  Russell  William  Symes,  Charles  Joseph 
Weber. 

Eastern  High  School:  January — Louise  Helen  Fraser,  Chester  Gar- 
field Bayless,  Leigh  Guillott  Cooper,  Arthur  John  Jones.  June — Sarah 
Elizabeth  Beatty,  Minnie  May  Bell,  Robert  Henry  Clancey,  Katharine 
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Combe,  Millicent  Ethel  Cooper,  Mary  Louise  Eich,  Agnes  Ellsworth, 
Elizabeth  Rachel  LaTrielle,  Florence  May  Mitchell,  Jessie  May  Shirley, 
Edward  Louis  Stahl,  Caroline  May  Vogt,  William  Richard  Zimmerman. 

Western  High  School:  January — Katharine  Brennan,  Leonora  Mc- 
Clellan, Helen  Negro,  Robert  Thompson,  Frank  Higgins,  Emma  Lonyo, 
Grace  Stringer,  Marguerite  Tyler,  Victoria  Jackson,  Blanche  McCaus- 
land,  Amelia  Maurier,  Lucy  Murphy,  Marguerite  Seed,  Mary  Shillady, 
Elizabeth  Smith,  Celia  Stevenson,  Louisa  Wagnitz.  June — May  Calista 
Redmond,  Irene  M.  Barry,  Jeanne  Hoyt,  Sarah  M.  Scott,  Agnes  C.  H. 
Moll,  Mark  O’Rourke,  Claude  M.  Stafford,  Katharine  A.  Stevenson,  Fred 
T.  Snow,  Sylvester  O.  Clinton,  Henry  T.  P.  Davidson,  Marguerite  Mc- 
Ewen,  Myrton  W.  Nelson,  Etta  L.  Parker,  Jessie  M.  Provan,  Charles  B. 
Taylor,  John  P.  Williams,  Jr. 


JUNE  22. 

The  wholesale  dry  goods  store  of  S.  Cohn,  311  Hastings  street,  was 
badly  damaged  by  fire,  and  a $50,000  stock  of  goods  ruined.  The  store 
of  the  Orth  Grocery  Company  and  the  factory  of  the  Corona  Cigar  Com- 
pany, in  the  same  building,  were  badly  damaged.  The  building  was 
owned  by  Fire  Commissioner  Moran,  and  was  damaged  by  fire  to  the 
amount  of  about  $25,000  a year  previously. 


JUNE  25. 

The  Daniel  Scotten  tobacco  manufacturing  plant,  which  was  closed 
some  months  ago,  throwing  800  employes  out  of  place,  was  purchased 
from  the  Continental  Tobacco  Company  by  Oren  Scotten.  Shortly  before 
the  death  of  Daniel  Scotten  the  plant  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Continental  Company,  which  paid  therefor  $1,500,000,  and  became 
merged  in  the  “tobacco  trust.”  It  was  closed  for  economic  reasons, 
concentrating  the  manufacture  in  other  concerns.  It  passed  into  the 
hands  of  Oren  Scotten  for  $200,000,  or  a loss  (on  the  surface,  at  least) 
of  $1,300,000  to  the  former  purchasers.  On  the  completion  of  the  deal, 
on  the  invitation  of  Mr.  Scotten,  an  Evening  News  reporter  hoisted  a 
thirty-foot  flag,  bearing  Mr.  Scotten’s  name,  on  the  flagstaff  of  the  build- 
ing. The  works  were  reopened  on  October  7 with  a limited  number  of 
employes,  which  will  be  steadily  increased  up  to  a full  working  force. 

A weird  story  was  current  for  some  time  before  the  deal  was  per- 
fected, to  the  effect  that  the  ghost  of  Daniel  Scotten  had  been  haunting 
the  scene  of  his  former  labors.  At  one  time  two  servants  employed  at 
the  former  dwelling  were  passing  through  the  roadway  to  Porter  street, 
when  the  figure  of  a man,  white  and  terrible,  came  out  from  behind  the 
barn.  To  their  excited  imaginations  it  appeared  to  be  the  ghost  of 
Daniel  Scotten,  but  on  his  face  was  a scowl  as  he  turned  and  gazed  at 
the  chimneys  of  the  disused  factory.  With  loud  screams  the  servants 
made  tracks  for  the  street  and  notified  patrolman  Purcell,  who  examined 
the  grounds,  but  could  find  no  ghost.  Since  then  it  is  claimed  that  the 
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wraith,  appeared  several  times.  It  is  even,  rumored  that  the  phantom 
has  been  heard  to  say:  “Ever  more  must  I walk  until  the  smoke  comes 
out  of  the  chimneys  of  the  old  plant.”  Superstitious  neighbors  remem- 
ber that  Mr.  Scotten  used  to  make  nocturnal  trips  about  the  house  and 
grounds  with  a lantern  to  see  that  all  the  doors  were  properly  locked 
and  the  watchmen  attending  to  their  duties.  Some  pooh  pooh  the 
ghost  story,  but  others  are  more  superstitious  and  think  there  may  be 
something  in  it.  Anyway,  since  the  works  have  been  reopened,  it  may 
be  said,  as  Hamlet  said  to  his  father’s  ghost,  “Rest,  rest,  perturbed 
spirit.” 


JUNE  28. 

The  “potato  patch”  plan  of  industry  and  self-help,  inaugurated  some 
years  ago  by  Gov.  Pingree  when  he  was  Mayor  of  the  city,  was  reported 
by  those  having  the  enterprise  in  charge  as  a continued  success.  The 
area  devoted  to  the  industry  this  year  comprises  726  lots,  or  about  165 
acres.  This  is  18  or  20  lots,  or  about  six  acres,  more  than  last  year. 


JUNE  29. 

An  important  decision  was  rendered  by  the  Circuit  Court,  concurred 
in  by  Judges  Hosmer,  Carpenter,  Donovan,  Rohnert  and  Waite,  on  the 
application  for  a mandamus  made  by  the  street  railway  companies  to 
compel  the  Council  and  Assessors  to  either  change  their  assessment 
or  give  them  another  hearing.  The  application  for  the  mandamus  was 
denied.  An  opinion,  signed  by  the  five  judges  named,  gives  a state- 
ment of  the  case  and  the  grounds  of  the  decision.  The  statement  of 
the  case  is  appended,  and  for  the  popular  understanding  it  will  not  be 
amiss  to  say  that  the  word  “relator,”  as  there  used,  means  the  street 
railway  companies,  by  whom  the  action  was  brought: 

On  March  24,  1900,  relator  filed  with  the  Board  of  Assessors  a sworn 
and  detailed  statement  of  its  personal  property  liable  to  taxation, 
according  to  which  the  total  value  of  said  property  was  $1,101,115.  On 
April  17  said  Board  of  Assessors  informed  said  relator  that  the  property 
acquired  by  it  from  the  Grand  River  Street  Railway  was  valued  at 
$2,104,900  for  the  purpose  of  city,  county  and  state  taxation,  and  that 
the  personal  property  acquired  by  relator  from  the  Detroit  City  Railway 
was  valued  at  $5,521,100,  for  the  purpose  of  county  and  State  but  not 
for  city  taxation,  and  that  included  in  said  amounts  was  an  estimate 
for  the  valuation  of  franchises,  the  exact  amount  of  which  said  Board 
of  Assessors  declined  to  inform  said  relator.  Thereupon  said  relator 
filed  a written  protest  with  said  Board  of  Assessors,  making  various 
objections  to  said  assessment,  of  which  only  the  following  four  are  now 
relied  upon: 

1.  That  the  valuation  placed  on  relator’s  taxable  personal  property 
greatly  exceeds  its  true  cash  value. 

2.  That  there  was  illegally  included  in  said  valuation  several  mil- 
lion dollars  on  account  of  franchises. 

3.  That  no  separation  was  made  on  the  assessment  roll  of  the 
valuation  placed  on  the  franchises  and  the  valuation  placed  on  the 
tangible  personal  property  of  relator. 
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4.  That  the  property  acquired  by  relator  from  the  Grand  River 
Street  Railway  Co.  is  taxable  by  virtue  of  a contract  with  the  city  at 
one  per  cent.  $n  its  gross  earnings  and  is  not  otherwise  subject  to 
taxation  for  city  purposes. 

The  court  holds  that  the  Assessors  acted  in  good  faith;  that  fran- 
chises are  taxable;  that  they  did  not  have  to  separate  the  franchise 
assessment  on  the  rolls;  and  that  the  Grand  River  road  is  not  exempt 
from  taxation.  The  tax  which  the  city  railways  must  pay  under  this 
decision,  if  it  is  sustained,  will  be  $67,871  per  year,  the  total  assessment 
on  all  the  lines  being  $10,247,000,  against  $2,600,000  last  year.  The 
decision  was  later  affirmed  by  the  Supreme  Court. 


JUNE  30. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Auditor-General  of  the  State,  covering  the 
fiscal  year  ending  this  date,  contains  figures  that  will  interest  the  citizen 
and  taxpayer.  The  receipts  into  the  State  treasury  during  the  year 
were  made  up  in  part  as  follows: 


From  direct  taxes  $3,737,539  16 

Specific  taxes  1,439,057  70 

Franchise  fees  130,998  43 

Interest  on  surplus  revenues 34,738  64 

Bank  Examiners’  fees 11,768  38 

From  the  general  government 90,000  00 


$5,444,102  31 

Receipts  from  all  sources  during  year $6,321,736  06 

Disbursements  of  the  year 5,222,234  41 


Receipts  exceeded  disbursements  by $1,099,501  65 

Balance  of  the  previous  year 1,402,055  88 


Balance  in  the  treasury  June  30,  1900 $2,501,557  53 

Some  of  the  expenses  of  the  State  were  made  up  as  follows: 

Support  of  the  insane $ 614,318  24 

Transportation  of  juvenile  offenders 8,390  28 

Transportation  of  convicts 11,178  33 

Coroners’  fees  3,958  54 

Salaries  of  public  officers  not  paid  from  appro- 
priations   75,721  80 

Expenses  of  the  Judicial  department 159,688  98 

Expenses  of  the  State  hanking  department 16,741  62 

One  special  session  of  the  Legislature  cost 17,531  25 

Appropriations  made  by  the  Legislature  for  the 

year  1,801,095  18 

Members  of  State  boards  under  different  acts..  10,109  38 

State  Tax  Commission 38,336  79 

Extra  clerk  hire 196,470  88 

Claims  allowed  by  Board  of  State  Auditors 302,787  04 


There  were  minor  items  of  expense.  The  Pardon  Board  drew 
$4,485.40;  the  Live  Stock  Sanitary  Commission,  $6,332.84;  the  State  Court 
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of  Mediation  and  Arbitration,  $2,001.10;  the  Board  of  Registration  in 
Medicine,  $4,148.22;  wildcat  bounties,  $1,188;  lynx  bounties,  $480;  for  the 
prevention  of  cholera,  $196;  for  Game  Warden’s  expenses,  $14,766.69;  for 
the  publication  of  laws,  $8,640;  for  the  restriction  of  the  San  Jose  scale, 
$1,923.05;  for  rent,  $154. 

There  was  received  for  liquor  taxes  by  the  counties  and  State  during 
the  year  the  sum  of  $1,983,636.89.  All  but  $6,437.08  of  this  was  paid  by 
retail  dealers,  the  entire  wholesale  business  of  the  State  paying  but 
$1,600. 

Since  the  organization  of  the  State  government,  the  State  has  paid 
for  the  several  classes  of  institutions  the  following  sums: 


Educational  institutions $31,798,617  43 

Charitable  institutions 5,883,590  62 

Insane  asylums 11,170,000  59 

Reformatory  institutions 6,651,622  07 


Total $55,503,830  71 


Out  of  this  amount  the  State  has  left  in  the  form  of  buildings, 
grounds,  libraries,  etc.,  according  to  the  inventories  of  the  several  State 
institutions,  the  sum  of  $12,782,443.69. 

During  the  year  the  asylums  received  from  the  State  Treasurer  the 
sum  of  $1,140,991.71;  from  other  sources,  $168,779.27;  total,  $1,309,770.98. 
There  was  paid  for  current  expenses,  $1,026,906.26;  for  buildings  and 
special  improvements,  $271,446.87;  total,  $1,298,353.12. 

The  educational,  reformatory  and  miscellaneous  institutions  re- 
ceived from  the  State  treasury,  $2,265,802.80;  from  other  sources,  $712,- 
109.94;  total,  $2,977,912.74.  There  was  paid  for  current  expenses, 
$2,330,205.16;  for  buildings  and  special  improvements,  $586,030.08;  total, 
$2,916,236.24. 


JULY  1. 


This  date  is  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  for  both  the  city  and 
county.  According  to  the  report  of  the  City  Controller,  the  city  balance 
sheet  for  the  year  showed  as  follows: 


Cash  balance  July  1,  1899 $1,244,940  39 

Receipts  during  the  year 5,366,223  16 


Total  $6,611,163  55 

Disbursements  during  the  year $5,045,328  43 


Cash  balance  June  30,  1900 $1,565,835  12 

Increase  in  cash  balance  over  1899 $ 320,894  73 

The  bonded  debt  of  the  city  and  the  means  for  its  reduction  appear 
by  the  following  exhibit: 

Outstanding  city  bonds $5,074,000  00 

Sinking  fund,  cash $ 408,735  48 

Sinking  fund,  securities 1,201,074  40—  1,609,809  88 


Net  general  debt. 


$3,464,190  12 
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$ 546,074  40 

..$307,469  78 

..  21,842  98—  285,656  80 


Outstanding  street  paving  bonds 

Street  paving,  sinking,  interest  fund.. 

Less  1 year’s  interest  on  bonds 

Net  street  paving  debt 


260,447  60 


Total  net  debt $3,724,637  72 

Total  net  debt  June  30,  1809 3,617,165  24 


Increase  in  debt  during  the  year $ 107,472  48 

The  report  of  City  Treasurer  Thompson  shows  receipts  of  specific 
taxes  from  the  street  railways  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1899, 
as  follows: 

Citizens’  Company,  July  31,  1899 $ 7,939  23 

Citizens’  Company,  Jan.  25,  1900 9,563  28 

Fort  Wayne  & Belle  Isle  Co.,  July  31,  1899 1,170  19 

Fort  Wayne  & Belle  Isle  Co.,  Jan.  25,  1900 1,738  09 

Grand  River  Company,  Jan.  25,  1900 2,459  57 

Fort  St.  Union  Depot  Company,  July  31,  1899 2,951  04 


Total 


.$25,8^2  00 


The  taxes  paid  by  the  two  companies  first  named  above  represent 
two  per  cent,  of  their  gross  earnings,  those  paid  by  the  Grand  River 
Company  one  per  cent.,  and  those  paid  by  the  Union  Depot  Company 
two  and  one-half  per  cent. 

City  Treasurer  Thompson’s  report  contains  a statement  of  uncol- 
lected city  taxes  for  each  year  from  1855  to  1899,  inclusive,  showing  a 
total  of  $366,674.85.  The  lowest  amount  in  any  one  year  was  $6.03,  in 
1860,  and  the  highest  $162,044.90,  in  1899,  although  the  latter  is  an  unfair 
showing,  as  much  of  it  will,  of  course,  be  collected. 

The  Board  of  Education  fund  is  distinct  from  the  general  fund  of 
the  city,  and  the  report  of  the  Secretary  shows  that  there  was  a balance 
on  hand  July  1,  1899,  of  $43,960.33,  and  the  following  amounts  were 
received  during  the  year:  City  taxes,  $736,746.45;  interest  on  daily 
balances,  $8,509.15;  primary  school  money,  $116,456;  tuition  fees, 
$1,575.57;  building  material  from  Brush  street  site,  $790.56;  sale  of 
Brush  street  site,  $17,500;  Bellevue  site,  $2,410;  sale  of  bonds,  $156,000; 
old  material,  $1,082.60;  sale  of  books,  etc.,  $62.60;  fines  in  schools, 
$126.01;  refunds,  $134.68;  miscellaneous  sources,  $18.15;  total,  $1,085,- 
372.10.  The  total  disbursements  were  $1,083,372.10,  of  which  $14,500 
was  paid  for  real  estate,  $256,437.02  for  new  buildings  and  permanent 
improvements,  and  $614,855.03  for  teachers’  salaries. 


The  new  Corporation  Counsel  and  staff  entered  upon  official  duty, 
composed  as  follows:  Timothy  E.  Tarsney,  Corporation  Counsel,  salary 
$5,000;  John  W.  McGrath,  First  Assistant,  $3,000;  P.  J.  M.  Hally,  Second 
Assistant,  $2,500;  A.  B.  Hall  and  Chas.  E.  Love,  Assistants,  $1,800  each; 
Denton  Guinness,  chief  clerk,  $1,200. 


The  Detroit  Journal  building  and  Journal  plant  were  badly  wrecked 
by  fire,  causing  a loss  to  the  company  of  $50,000,  and  $8,000  to  the  build- 
ing, owned  by  the  Avery  estate.  The  Journal  was  printed  at  the  Free 
Press  office  at  the  usual  time  the  next  day,  and  was  issued  from  that 
plant  until  the  necessary  repairs  were  made. 
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JULY  2. 

The  water  works  reservoir  at  Grand  Rapids,  four  acres  in  extent 
and  thirty  feet  deep,  160  feet  above  the  level  of  the  streets  below, 
broke,  and  the  rushing  water  swept  houses  and  all  other  obstructions 
before  it,  causing  a loss  of  property  to  the  extent  of  $250,000.  Several 
persons  were  carried  away  by  the  torrent,  but  all  were  rescued.  Some 
streets  were  washed  out  to  a depth  of  40  feet. 


Edward  F.  Marschner,  of  the  fifteenth  ward,  was  elected  President 
of  the  Board  of  Education  by  a unanimous  vote.  On  July  12  Wales  C. 
Martindale  was  re-elected  Superintendent  of  public  schools  for  three 
years  by  a vote  of  11  to  5,  after  a determined  opposition  of  several 
weeks’  duration  on  the  part  of  the  inspectors  opposed  to  him,  who, 
however,  accepted  the  result  gracefully. 


JULY  4. 

No  formal  celebration  of  the  Fourth  was  held  in  Detroit,  but  indi- 
viduals celebrated  as  suited  their  fancy.  The  steamers  carried  10,000 
persons  out  of  the  city  on  various  excursions,  and  the  railroad  trains 
and  suburban  cars  were  loaded  with  excursionists.  The  thermometer 
registered  92  degrees  during  part  of  the  day. 


JULY  7. 

Kalamazoo  was  visited  by  the  worst  storm  in  its  history,  and  a 
conservative  estimate  places  the  damage  resulting  at  $100,000.  The 
storm  was  in  the  nature  of  a cyclone,  and  was  accompanied  by  a cloud- 
burst and  hailstorm.  It  lasted  half  an  hour  and  in  that  time  nearly 
six  inches  of  water  fell,  completely  inundating  the  city  and  doing 
untold  damage  in  the  lowlands  where  the  celery  raising  industry  is 
carried  on.  Fortunately  no  lives  were  lost,  and  no  one  was  even  seri- 
ously injured.  Two  storms,  one  coming  from  the  southeast  and  the 
other  from  the  northwest,  came  together  directly  over  the  business 
portion  of  the  city  at  3 o’clock.  The  rain  was  then  falling  in  torrents 
and  inky  darkness  enveloped  the  city.  The  meeting  of  the  angry, 
swirling  clouds  immediately  developed  a cyclone  and  a funnel-shaped 
cloud  swept  down  on  the  city,  terrorizing  the  entire  population.  The 
principal  damage  was  all  done  in  a minute.  Buildings  were  unroofed 
and  outhouses  carried  many  rods,  and  wrecked.  The  streets  of  the 
city  were  made  impassable  by  the  great  number  of  trees  leveled.  Trees 
two  feet  in  diameter  were  twisted  and  snapped  off  as  if  they  were  sap- 
lings. Thousands  of  windows  were  broken  around  town  and  the 
ground  was  strewn  with  dead  birds.  Nearly  every  residence  and  yard 
in  the  city  sustained  damage  of  some  sort. 


JULY  9. 

The  twenty-fourth  annual  convention  of  the  Glass  Bottle  Blowers' 
Association  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  was  held  in  Detroit,  120 
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delegates  being  present,  representing  4,000  members.  The  convention 
lasted  eight  days,  and  many  important  subjects  were  discussed.  Among 
other  points  brought  out  was  the  immense  consumption  of  glass  bottles 
in  Detroit,  one  item  showing  that  over  90,000,000  pickle  bottles  and 
jars  are  used  annually  by  the  pickle  manufacturers  of  the  city. 


JULY  10. 

The  “Columbian  Catholic  Summer  School”  opened  in  the  Detroit 
Opera  House,  and  continued  with  daily  sessions  until  August  1.  While 
it  was  a “school”  in  one  sense,  its  exercises  consisted  of  lectures  on 
moral  and  social  problems  by  representative  men  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith,  rather  than  in  the  prescribed  curriculum  of  the  technical  school. 
The  opening  exercises  were  presided  over  by  Thomas  A.  E.  Weadock, 
and  consisted  of  an  address  of  welcome  by  Bishop  Foley  of  Detroit,  and 
addresses  by  Mayor  Maybury,  Bishop  Messmer  of  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  and 
Monsignor  Conaty  of  the  Catholic  University  at  Washington,  with 
recitations  and  musical  selections.  Bishop  Messmer  was  the  perma- 
nent president  of  the  School,  which  was  under  the  auspices  of  an 
association  formed  for  the  purpose,  and  has  heretofore  held  similar 
schools  in  other  cities.  Bishop  Messmer  is  President  of  the  Associa- 
tion. John  A.  Hartigan,  a college  man  and  professor  of  chemistry  in 
the  St.  Paul  Seminary,  is  Secretary  of  the  Association. 

The  Catholic  University  at  Washington  is  the  representative  Cath- 
olic educational  institution  of  the  country,  and  Mgr.  Conaty,  as  its 
head,  is  its  official  representative.  He  gave  three  addresses  on  succes- 
sive evenings  on  the  general  subject  of  education,  but  under  the  three 
following  subdivisions:  “The  ideal  of  education  as  presented  to  us  by 
the  church  and  of  history  as  a vindication  of  that  ideal,”  “Some  modern 
demands  of  education,”  and  “Those  demands  in  the  light  of  catholic 
ideals — in  other  words,  of  the  answer  the  church  makes  to  those  de- 
mands and  of  the  duty  of  Catholics  in  respect  to  education.” 

It  is  perhaps  needless  to  premise  that  the  Catholic  Summer  School 
was  devised  and  held  in  the  interest  of  the  Catholic  Church,  its  tenets 
and  teachings,  and,  as  indicating  its  trend,  some  extracts  are  given 
from  the  published  reports  of  Mgr.  Conaty’s  discourses.  The  following 
sentences  are  definitive  of  the  term  “education,”  as  understood  by  him: 

Education  is  one  of  the  most  common  of  words.  Nothing  is  more 
common,  and  yet  nothing  is  more  interesting.  Books  have  been  writ- 
ten on  education  sufficient  to  fill  libraries.  Theories  have  been  ad- 
vanced sufficient  to  astonish  the  observer.  Crimes  have  been  commit- 
ted against  the  state  and  against  society,  and  committed  in  the  name 
of  education.  This  is  an  age  of  education,  and  still  all  that  calls  itself 
education  is  not  education.  The  system  of  education,  the  schoolhouse, 
the  master,  are  but  means  toward  an  end.  Theories  have  been  ad- 
vanced, systems  have  been  established,  schoolhouses  have  been  built 
in  which  truth  is  distorted  and  the  mind  led  away  from  virtue.  Edu- 
cation such  as  that  is  not  education.  It  is  destruction.  It  is  poison, 
not  health.  The  moderns  have  improved  on  the  ancients  by  making 
education  the  privilege  of  all,  but  too  often  we  find  education  vitiated 
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by  false  theories,  thus  endangering  true  education  and  the  state.  The 
true  education  is  that  in  which  the  traditions  of  Greece  and  Rome  and 
Judea  are  combined  with  the  sap  of  supernatural  life,  thus  leading  man 
to  the  life  for  which  he  was  created.  As  Catholics  we  do  not  go  to 
the  faddist  or  to  false  theories,  or  to  a falser  psychology,  but  to  the 
Church,  and  ask  what  she  has  to  say  on  education. 

Following  this  Mgr.  Conaty  gave  a brief  resume  of  the  educational 
work  of  the  Church  in  the  earlier  centuries  of  the  era  and  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  “The  history  of  education  is  the  history  of  the  Church,” 
he  said.  “The  foundation  of  the  school  house  and  of  the  cathedral  is 
the  same — it  is  the  wish  to  develop  God  in  man.  To  develop  man  in 
accordance  with  the  ideal  set  before  him  by  Christ — that  is  the  thought 
of  the  Church  in  education.  That  is  the  raison  d’etre  of  the  Catholic 
parochial  school.” 

Speaking  of  political  ethics.  Mgr.  Conaty  said:  “There  are  new 
standards  in  political  life.  The  time  was  when  nations  recognized  the 
ten  commandments.  The  modern  spirit  is  expressed  in  the  sentiment, 
‘Our  country,  right  or  wrong.’  The  sentiment  should  be,  ‘Our  country 
right,  defend  it;  our  country  wrong,  instruct  it.’  Empire,  commerce, 
trade,  power — these  are  the  idols  of  the  modern  world,  and  these  are 
elements  entering  into  the  education  of  the  modern  youth.  I see  it  is 
proposed  to  establish  a chair  for  the  teaching  of  politics  in  the  uni- 
versities. They’d  better  teach  morality.  In  that,  they  would  have  the 
gage  that  leads  to  national  success.  What  is  morally  wrong  can  never 
be  politically  right.  Private  and  public  morality  is  the  same.” 

The  attitude  of  science  toward  the  Church  is  tersely  stated  in  the 
extract  which  follows,  quoting  from  the  published  report: 

He  spoke  of  the  material  advances  of  the  age  and  the  credit  which 
is  due  to  it  for  the  results  of  its  inventive  genius,  and  added  that 
progress  in  material  things  gave  no  reason  for  a variant  in  the  laws 
of  salvation.  Unfortunately  many  were  led  falsely  from  God  by  their 
mistaken  notions  of  the  findings  of  science.  The  drift  of  the  age  is 
towards  intellectualism.  Intellect  is  exalted  into  a Godlike  position, 
and  science  is  made  to  serve  as  its  ministering  angel.  Science  itself 
occupies  an  exaggerated  position,  and  is  made  to  appear  as  the  one 
end  of  all  knowledge. 

The  Catholic  Church,  in  the  presence  of  such  intellectualism  and 
scientism,  is  regarded  as  the  enemy  of  thought  and  inquiry,  fearing 
intellect  and  loving  ignorance.  The  intellectual  side  of  the  Church  is 
not  acknowledged,  while  the  emotional  character  of  its  doctrine  receives 
credit  for  the  control  which  the  Church  has  on  the  multitudes.  They 
seem  to  forget  that  whatever  morality  is  in  the  Christian  world  today 
is  built  upon  the  doctrines  and  traditions  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and 
find  their  source  in  the  principles  of  eternal  law.  Intellectualism,  as 
it  pervades  the  modern  spirit,  finds  its  results  in  indifference  to  reli- 
gion, opposition  to  religious  forms,  hatred  for  dogma,  and,  finally,  leads 
to  agnosticism  and  unbelief.  It  seeks  what  it  calls  the  divine  nature, 
and  worships  goodness,  human  love,  culture,  music,  art.  It  rises  no 
higher  than  the  merely  human,  and  worships  nature  and  humanity.  It 
exalts  what  it  calls  the  knowable,  and  ignores  what  it  terms  the 
unknowable.  It  accuses  the  Church  of  minimizing  the  natural  and 
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exaggerating  the  supernatural.  It  asserts  that  science  as  well  as  intel- 
lect is  against  the  Church.  It  fails  to  see  that  it  is  not  science,  but 
scientists,  that  are  against  it;  not  history,  but  historians. 

Rev.  W.  J.  Kirby,  of  the  faculty  of  the  Washington  Catholic  Uni- 
versity, gave  three  lectures  on  labor  and  social  economics;  the  first 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  employe,  the  second  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  employer,  and  the  third  on  socialism.  He  predicted  that  the  labor 
leaders  would  soon  ask  for  a six-hour  work  day.  The  range  of  thought 
and  inquiry  introduced  into  the  Summer  School  will  be  suggested  by 
a simple  mention  of  the  several  topics  and  the  gentlemen  presenting 
them.  Rev.  T.  E.  Shields,  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  spoke  on  “The  Education 
of  Children;”  Rev.  J.  P.  Carroll,  President  of  St.  Joseph’s  College, 
Dubuque,  Iowa,  “The  Triumph  of  Christianity;”  Rev.  Henry  Austin 
Adams,  formerly  an  Episcopal  clergyman,  gave  discourses  severally 
on  Thomas  Moore,  on  Frederick  Ozanam,  founder  of  St.  Vincent  de 
Paul  Society,  on  Dr.  Windhorst,  the  Catholic  leader  in  the  German 
Reichstag,  and  on  Cardinal  Newman;  Rev.  M.  A.  Waldron,  “Christian 
Apologetics;”  Rev.  P.  R.  Heffron,  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  “A  Plea  for  Rural 
Life,”  deprecating  the  tendency  of  population  to  the  cities;  Rev.  Thos. 
O'Hagan,  “Freneh-Canadian  Life  and  Literature,”  and  “Longfellow,” 
the  latter  cognate  to  the  former,  as  presumably  suggested  by  his 
metrical  romance,  “Evangeline;”  Judge  M.  J.  Wade,  of  Iowa,  “Abraham 
Lincoln;”  Rev.  Morgan  M.  Sheedy,  Altoona,  Pa.,  “Socialism  and  Social- 
ists,” “The  Church  and  the  Wage  Earner;”  Rev.  B.  F.  Kuhlman,  “St. 
Peter’s” — the  great  church  at  Rome;  Rev.  H.  M.  Calmer,  of  St.  Louis, 
“Philosophy  of  Art;”  Rev.  B.  F.  DeCosta,  “America  and  the  Brother- 
hood of  Man,”  “The  Social  Claims  of  the  Day  Upon  Educated  Cath- 
olics;” Judge  John  L.  McAtee,  of  the  Oklahoma  Supreme  Court,  “Im- 
perialism,” favoring  what  is  popularly  known  as  “national  expansion,” 
though  the  speaker  was  of  Democratic  antecedents.  Mrs.  Carrie  Chap- 
man Catt,  of  New  York,  President  of  the  National  Women’s  Suffrage 
Association,  was  heard  on  “The  Political  Advancement  of  Women.” 

Cardinal  Gibbons,  of  Baltimore,  arrived  in  Detroit  on  Friday,  July 
13,  and  was  for  several  days  the  guest  of  Bishop  Foley.  The  immediate 
purpose  of  his  visit  was  to  celebrate  Pontifical  High  Mass  before  the 
attendants  at  the  Summer  School,  which  took  place  at  the  Cathedral 
on  Sunday.  The  Cardinal  was  tendered  a popular  reception  at  the 
Opera  House  on  Monday  evening,  at  which  Mayor  Maybury  made  a 
brief  address,  in  referring  to  which  the  Cardinal  facetiously  remarked 
that  he  thought  that  the  Mayor  had  mistaken  his  calling — meaning  that 
he  had  qualities  that  would  have  fitted  him  for  the  pulpit  rather  than 
the  forum. 

There  were  occasions  and  functions  during  the  progress  of  the 
School,  other  than  the  purely  intellectual  feature.  These  included 
society  conferences,  musical  programs,  receptions,  etc.  Both  the  local 
clergy  and  laity,  with  ladies  prominent  in  society  and  in  church  and 
benevolent  enterprises,  contributed  their  efforts  toward  making  the 
Summer  School  the  success  which  its  promoters  confidently  looked  for, 
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and  to  which,  as  it  passed  into  history,  they  gave  cheerful  testimony. 
A session  of  the  Summer  School  will  be  held  in  Detroit  in  1901,  begin- 
ning July  9 and  closing  July  31. 


JULY  10. 

The  return  of  births  in  Wayne  County,  as  computed  and  tabulated 
in  the  office  of  the  County  Clerk  for  the  year  1899,  show  a general 
decrease.  The  returns  were  complete  except  one  ward  in  Wyandotte. 
Without  this  ward,  the  total  for  the  County  was  8,192,  while  the  total 
for  1898  was  8,655.  In  Detroit  in  1899,  there  were  7,135  births;  and 
in  1898  there  were  7,443.  In  the  townships  last  year  the  births  were 
1,057  as  against  1,212  the  previous  year. 


Dr.  Lucy  M.  Arnold,  the  oldest  female  practitioner  of  medicine  in 
Michigan,  died  at  the  Reed  City  Sanitarium,  aged  79.  She  had  prac- 
ticed medicine  in  Detroit  for  25  years,  residing  at  22  Columbia  street 
west.  She  was  a sister  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  J.  M.  Arnold,  of  the  Meth- 
odist communion. 


JULY  12. 

Elder  Joseph  Smith,  representing  one  division  of  the  Mormon 
Church,  or  “Church  of  the  Latter  Day  Saints/'  paid  a visit  to  Detroit. 
Elder  Smith  represents  the  wing  of  the  Mormon  faith  the  adherents  of 
which  are  known  as  “Josephites,”  while  Elder  E.  A.  Wood,  repre- 
senting the  “Brighamites,”  with  several  other  elders,  had  been  for 
several  months  on  a proselyting  mission  in  Detroit.  Elder  Smith  is  a 
son  of  Joseph  Smith,  the  originator  of  Mormonism,  and  is  the  head  of 
the  Josephite  sect,  of  which  his  residence  at  Lamoni,  Iowa,  may  be 
deemed  the  Mecca.  The  Brighamites  are  the  Utah  Mormons.  Whether 
Elder  Smith’s  visit  to  Detroit  was  for  the  purpose  of  watching  the 
progress  of  the  rival  sect  here  is  immaterial.  He  claims,  however,  that 
the  division  in  the  church  arose  on  the  question  of  polygamy,  which 
was  first  advocated  by  Brigham  Young  in  1852,  Young  being  at  that 
time  the  head  of  the  Mormon  Church.  He  claims,  also,  that  the  original 
Mormon  Bible  contained  an  anti-polygamic  clause,  which  has  been 
eliminated  from  the  later  Utah  editions.  On  the  other  hand,  according 
to  the  published  reports  of  the  day,  Elder  Wood  claims  that  the  first 
Joseph  Smith  was  himself  the  originator  and  advocate  of  plural  mar- 
riages. The  story,  in  brief,  of  the  rise  of  the  Mormon  faith,  is  thus 
told  by  Elder  Smith: 

My  father  was  the  originator  of  the  faith.  He  received  the  visita- 
tion of  an  angel,  who  revealed  to  him  where  the  plates  of  Mormon  were 
concealed.  Mormon  was  a Jewish  prophet  living  600  years  before 
Christ.  Fourteen  hundred  years  ago  there  were  two  migrations  to 
South  America.  The  people  wandered  northward  and  settled  in  New 
York  State,  where  they  finally  became  extinct.  The  place  where  the 
plates  of  Mormon  were  hidden  was  in  the  hill  of  Cumunah,  near  Pal- 
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myra,  N.  Y.  Their  whereabouts  was  revealed  by  the  angel.  Those 
plates  were  deposited  there  by  Moroni,  a leader  of  the  tribe.  They 
were  written  in  reformed  Egyptian,  and  were  translated  by  Joseph 
Smith.  The  book  which  is  known  as  the  Mormon  Bible  was  published 
in  1829. 

As  matter  of  local  history,  the  writer  recalls  that  about  the  year 
1832  (possibly  a year  or  two  later)  a couple  of  Mormon  preachers 
appeared  at  Pontiac  and  made  a number  of  converts.  Nightly  neigh- 
borhood meetings  were  held,  and  some  of  the  converts  essayed  to  speak 
in  “unknown  tongues.”  When  the  exodus  to  Illinois  (then  the  land  of 
promise  to  those  of  the  new  faith)  took  place,  some  half  dozen  families 
of  Pontiac  and  vicinity  disposed  of  their  effects  and  cast  their  lot  with 
the  pilgrims. 


Capt.  Albert  Stewart,  aged  76,  one  of  the  most  notable  vessel  cap- 
tains on  the  lakes,  died  at  his  home,  178  McGraw  avenue.  He  was  born 
on  Harsen’s  Island,  Lake  St.  Clair,  and  sailed  first  on  salt  water,  then 
on  the  lakes  for  60  years,  never  in  all  that  time  having  a serious  mishap 
or  losing  a man.  He  was  a member  of  Detroit  Commandery,  Knights 
Templar,  and  the  Shipmasters’  Association. 


JULY  13. 

On  this  day  the  trustees  of  the  Bicentennial  Memorial  Association 
met  and  voted  to  abandon  the  project  of  a monument  on  Belle  Isle 
commemorating  the  two  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
Detroit.  The  city  was  founded  by  Antoine  de  la  Mothe  Cadillac  on 
July  24,  1701.  The  first  one  to  propose  the  celebration  of  the  two  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  the  event  was  Clarence  M.  Burton,  some  time  in 
the  spring  of  1898.  On  April  2 the  subject  was  laid  before  the  citizens 
of  Detroit  in  an  article  in  The  News-Tribune.  On  November  30  Mayor 
Maybury  called  a meeting  of  citizens  at  his  office  to  take  action  in  the 
premises.  At  this  meeting  it  was  decided  to  refer  the  whole  matter 
to  a committee  of  200,  one  for  each  year  of  the  city’s  history,  which 
committee  was  carefully  made  up  from  the  representative  citizens  of 
Detroit.  The  number,  at  George  H.  Barbour’s  instigation,  was  subse- 
quently increased  to  400.  A subscription  was  at  once  opened  and  sev- 
eral hundred  thousand  dollars  pledged,  mostly  in  comparatively  small 
amounts.  On  December  17  the  first  meeting  of  the  general  committee 
was  held  at  the  Russell  House,  at  which  it  was  determined  that  the 
celebration  should  take  the  form  of  an  international  exposition.  It 
later  transpired  that  the  citizens  of  Buffalo  had  already  taken  some 
steps  looking  to  a Pan-American  exposition  in  that  city  in  1901.  As 
the  Buffalonians  refused  to  yield  to  Detroit,  and  as  none  of  the  really 
wealthy  citizens  of  Detroit  had  taken  any  active  part  in  the  movement, 
the  idea  of  an  exposition  was  formally  abandoned  some  time  in  the 
spring  of  1899,  and  for  a time  the  whole  matter  rested. 
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At  the  solicitation  of  Mayor  Maybury  and  others,  Senator  James 
McMillan  revived  the  movement  at  a dinner  given  at  his  residence  on 
November  23,  1899,  at  which  sixteen  leading  citizens  were  in  attendance. 
On  this  occasion  $7,000  was  pledged  for  preliminary  expenses,  and  a 
committee,  consisting  of  Senator  McMillan,  Mayor  Maybury,  Charles 
L.  Freer,  James  E.  Scripps  and  Franklin  H.  Walker,  was  appointed  to 
procure  from  the  leading  artists  and  architects  of  the  country  sugges- 
tions for  an  appropriate  memorial.  Messrs.  McMillan  and  Freer  pro- 
ceeded to  New  York,  and  placed  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  a commis- 
sion headed  by  Stanford  White,  the  eminent  New  York  architect.  Mr. 
White’s  plans  were  publicly  exhibited  at  the  Detroit  Museum  of  Art  on 
February  22.  They  contemplated  a lofty  Doric  shaft  of  marble  at  the 
foot  of  Belle  Isle,  flanked  by  a peristyle,  and  the  whole  estimated  to  cost 
about  $1,000,000.  A subscription  was  at  once  opened  and  seven  gentle- 
men subscribed  $25,000  each.  A great  number  of  smaller  sums  brought 
the  total  up  to  between  three  and  four  hundred  thousand  dollars,  when 
it  became  apparent  that  the  full  million  could  not  be  secured,  and  the 
whole  enterprise  was  formally  abandoned  on  July  13,  as  above  stated, 
the  association  declining  to  undertake  any  less  costly  memorial. 

The  following  day  Mayor  Maybury  initiated  a third  effort  to  secure 
a monument  commemorative  of  the  bicentenary  of  the  city  by  calling 
a meeting  of  known  friends  of  the  enterprise.  Other  meetings  followed. 
It  was  this  time  determined  to  refer  to  the  Detroit  architects  the  matter 
of  a design  to  cost  approximately  $50,000.  They  accepted  the  duty,  and 
in  due  time  reported  a plan  for  a pedestal  surmounted  by  a statue  of 
Cadillac,  with  a cascade  of  water  flowing  from  its  foot,  the  monument 
to  be  located  in  the  middle  of  Woodward  avenue,  between  Jefferson 
and  Woodbridge,  facing  the  river.  The  plans  were  approved  by  the 
committee,  an  adequate  amount  of  money  was  guaranteed,  and  applica- 
tion made  to  the  Common  Council  for  permission  to  proceed  with  the 
work,  the  intention  being  to  have  it  completed  by  July  24,  1901.  Some 
opposition  was  made  by  the  property  owners  on  the  street  and  the 
Common  Council  failed  entirely  to  act  upon  the  application;  and  thus 
the  enterprise  was  the  third  time  defeated.  This  was  in  September  and 
October,  1900,  after  which  it  was  too  late  to  execute  anything  worthy  of 
the  city  in  time  for  the  next  anniversary,  and  the  whole  matter  was 
informally  dropped. 


JULY  16. 

The  Michigan  Naval  Reserves  returned  to  Detroit  after  their  annual 
summer  cruise.  The  flagship  Michigan  was  in  the  lead,  and  the  Benton 
Harbor  contingent  were  landed  at  the  Michigan  Central  depot,  a con- 
venient point  for  their  return  home.  An  hour  later  the  Yantic  came  to 
anchor  at  the  foot  of  Bates  street,  Lieutenant-Commander  Hendrie 
reported  to  Commander  Winder,  of  the  Michigan,  and  the  cruise  was 
officially  over — the  most  successful  ever  held,  free  from  accidents  and 
sickness  and  marked  by  good  weather  throughout.  Lieuts.  Morgan 
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and  Gates,  of  the  U.  S.  navy,  who  officially  accompanied  the  cruise, 
subsequently  made  a report  to  the  Navy  Department,  in  which  they 
say:  “Both  officers  and  men  of  the  Michigan  naval  militia  carried  on 
their  duties  in  a very  seamanlike  manner.  Many  of  the  men  served  in 
the  volunteer  navy  during  the  war  with  Spain,  and  their  professional 
knowledge  is  far  above  that  of  the  ordinary  naval  militiaman.  We 
consider  that  this  organization  would  really  be  of  great  value  in  aug- 
menting the  naval  personnel  in  case  of  a sudden  emergency,  as  they 
have  the  spirit  of  discipline  thoroughly  instilled,  are  intelligent  and 
have  a considerable  amount  and  variety  of  professional  knowledge 
among  both  officers  and  men.” 


JULY  23. 

The  Michigan  and  Ohio  Electric  Railway  Company,  with  a capital 
stock  of  $200,000,  filed  its  articles  of  association.  The  incorporators 
were  J.  W.  Donovan,  W.  W.  Johnston,  Washington  I.  Robinson  (trus- 
tee), and  Milton  Carmichael,  the  purpose  of  the  company,  as  stated, 
being  to  build  an  electric  line  from  Toledo  to  Detroit  by  way  of  Dun- 
dee, Belleville  and  Romulus,  with  a branch  from  Belleville  to  Ann 
Arbor. 


JULY  26. 

Judge  Swan,  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court,  rendered  a decision 
that  assessments  per  front  foot  on  abutting  property  for  paving  are 
unconstitutional.  This  decision  was  made  in  a suit  brought  by  Ralze- 
mond  A.  Parker  to  enjoin  the  city  of  Detroit  from  collecting  an  assess- 
ment in  front  of  his  property  at  the  corner  of  Woodward  and  Blaine 
avenues.  Judge  Swan  also  granted  a perpetual  injunction  against 
the  collection  of  the  assessment.  This  decision  is  far  reaching,  as  the 
cost  of  all  new  paving  in  Detroit  and  most  other  cities  is  assessed  in 
the  same  manner.  It  was  rendered  on  the  constitutional  ground  that 
no  one  shall  be  deprived  of  his  property  without  due  process  of  law, 
which  the  Judge  held  is  done  every  time  such  an  assessment  is  made, 
as  the  property  owner  is  given  no  opportunity  to  show  that  he  is 
assessed  more  than  he  is  benefited  by  the  improvement.  A decision 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  the  Cass  Farm 
Improvement  Company,  which  refused  to  pay  its  assessment  for  pav- 
ing on  Second  avenue,  is  held  to  cover  the  same  principle.  When  Judge 
Swan’s  decision  was  rendered  there  was  unpaid  $248,865.76  of  paving 
assessments,  which  the  city  will  lose,  and  the  amount  collected  on  hand 
was  $296,671.66,  which  the  property  owners  can  recover  by  suit.  All 
new  paving  operations  are  stopped  until  the  Legislature  can  pass  a law 
not  open  to  the  objection  on  which  the  decision  was  based. 


JULY  29. 

Fitzwilliam  H.  Chambers,  ex-judge  of  the  Recorder’s  Court,  died  of 
paralysis  at  his  residence,  670  Second  avenue.  Judge  Chambers  was 
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born  at  Black  Lake,  St.  Lawrence  county,  N.  Y.,  in  1833,  and  at  the 
age  of  12  went  with  his  parents  to  Quebec,  Canada.  He  studied  law  in 
London,  Ont.,  and  served  four  years  in  the  Provincial  Parliament.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  New  York  in  1867,  and  then  came  to  Detroit. 
He  held  the  office  of  Prosecuting  Attorney  one  term.  Circuit  Judge  two 
terms,  Associate  Recorder  one  term,  and  Recorder  one  term.  He  was 
a member  of  the  Second  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  and  of  the 
Masonic  and  Odd  Fellows  fraternities. 


JULY  31. 

At  the  time  of  his  nomination  for  Governor  by  the  Democratic 
State  convention,  Mayor  Wm.  C.  Maybury  was  on  a business  trip  at 
the  east,  and  did  not  return  until  this  evening.  Arrangements  had 
been  made  for  tendering  him  a non-partisan  reception  on  his  return. 
Some  forty  representative  citizens,  including  a number  of  Republicans, 
met  the  incoming  train  on  which  the  Mayor  was  a passenger,  at  South 
Rockwood,  twenty-two  miles  south  of  Detroit,  and  accompanied  him  on 
his  return  to  his  home  city.  An  immense  crowd  of  people  in  the  depot 
and  on  the  street  greeted  the  arrival  of  the  train  in  Detroit.  A proces- 
sion was  formed,  headed  by  Schremser’s  Band,  and  a band  from  Pontiac, 
which  had  come  in  expressly  for  the  occasion,  had  a place  in  the  line. 
The  procession,  under  the  guidance  of  Maj.  R.  W.  Jacklin  as  chief  mar- 
shal, marched  up  Jefferson  avenue  to  Woodward,  up  Woodward  to 
Park,  and  from  Park  street  down  Washington  avenue  to  the  Cadillac, 
where  the  formal  reception  was  held.  The  welcoming  address  was 
delivered  by  Judge  Murphy  and  feelingly  responded  to  by  the  Mayor. 
The  City  Hall  and  business  blocks  surrounding  the  Campus  Martius 
were  illuminated,  and  the  ‘Welcome"  sign  on  the  City  Hall,  by  order 
of  President  Barrie,  the  Republican  Acting-Mayor  of  the  city  in  the 
Mayor’s  absence,  assured  the  guest  of  the  evening  of  his  welcome  home. 


Dr.  Elizabeth  Lord  Deuel,  who  had  practiced  medicine  in  Detroit 
25  years,  died  at  Harper  Hospital,  aged  56.  She  was  a member  of  the 
Woodward  Avenue  Baptist  Church  and  of  medical  and  literary  societies. 


AUGUST  1. 

An  entertainment  was  given  by  The  Evening  News  to  the  newsboys 
of  the  city  and  immediate  suburbs.  The  participants,  numbering  some 
3,500  stirring  venders  of  the  daily  papers,  ranging  in  age  from  the  small 
urchin  to  the  developing  youth,  were  formed  in  procession,  under  the 
direction  of  a squad  of  eight  mounted  policemen  and  six  on  foot,  the 
objective  point  being  such  an  one  as  boys  would  certainly  relish,  being 
a trained  dog  and  monkey  show  then  holding  forth  on  the  corner  of 
Woodward  and  Forest  avenues.  The  occasion  is  worthy  of  mention  in 
itself,  especially  in  connection  with  the  fact  that  the  local  army  of  news- 
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boys  handle  about  36,000  papers  per  day,  with  an  annual  profit  to  them- 
selves of  over  $85,000. 


AUGUST  6. 

The  extreme  of  summer  heat  was  reached,  the  official  record  of  the 
day  showing  93  degrees  between  2 and  3 o’clock,  the  temperature  hov- 
ering near  these  figures  for  several  days.  At  some  points  in  the  State 
100  degrees  were  reported.  The  hot  wave  was  general  throughout  the 
country,  resulting  in  many  prostrations  and  deaths.  The  early  days  of 
September  were  excessively  warm,  in  consequence  of  which  the  opening 
of  the  public  schools  was  deferred  for  a week.  The  month  of  October 
showed  the  highest  average  of  temperature  since  the  memorable  Octo- 
ber of  1879,  when  the  fall-sown  wheat  attained  a growth  nearing  the 
“second  joint,”  which,  if  reached,  would  have  been  fatal  to  the  plant. 


AUGUST  7. 

It  was  supposed  early  in  the  season  that  there  would  be  no  encamp- 
ment of  the  State  Military  in  1900,  because  of  the  want  of  financial 
resources.  But  it  was  finally  determined  that  the  money  refunded  to  the 
State  on  account  of  the  military  goods  deal  could  be  used  for  encamp- 
ment purposes,  and  the  annual  encampment  of  Michigan  State  troops, 
officially  known  as  the  Michigan  National  Guard,  began  at  Island  Lake 
today,  with  Gen.  John  E.  Tyrrell  in  command.  Seven  Detroit  companies 
belonging  to  the  First  Regiment  filled  ten  cars  on  the  train  bound  for 
camp.  The  encampment  was  named  “Camp  Withington,”  in  honor  of 
Gen.  W.  H.  Withington,  of  Jackson.  Camp  was  broken  on  Monday, 
August  13.  The  plan  has  been  discussed,  and  may  have  been  practi- 
cally determined  upon,  of  having  the  brigade  encampment  in  future 
every  second  year,  alternating  them  on  other  years  with  regimental 
encampments. 


AUGUST  8. 

Henry  C.  Wisner,  member  of  the  law  firm  of  Wisner  & Harvey,  died 
at  his  home,  21  Madison  avenue,  at  the  age  of  56.  He  was  educated  in 
the  United  States  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis  and  served  in  the  navy 
from  1862  to  1873,  when  he  retired  as  a lieutenant.  He  was  born  in  Pon- 
tiac, and  was  a nephew  of  the  late  Governor  Moses  Wisner,  and  a son 
of  Geo.  W.  Wisner,  a prominent  attorney  of  Pontiac  sixty  years  ago, 
and  later  an  attorney  in  Detroit  and  editorial  writer  for  the  Detroit 
Advertiser,  of  which  the  present  Detroit  Tribune  is  in  the  line  of  suc- 
cession. 


AUGUST  9. 

Charles  Clark  Bowen,  of  the  seed  firm  of  D.  M.  Ferry  & Co.,  died  of 
heart  disease.  Mr.  Bowen  was  one  of  the  most  successful  business  men 
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in  Detroit  and  one  of  the  largest  givers  to  churches  and  charities.  His 
will  contained  bequests  of  $50,000  to  Kalamazoo  College  and  $10,000  to 
the  Woodward  Avenue  Baptist  Church  of  Detroit,  besides  other  liberal 
gifts.  His  estate  was  valued  at  $200,000. 


AUGUST  11. 

The  Congressional  Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors,  on  a tour  of 
inspection  around  the  lakes,  made  a trip  down  the  river  in  Col.  Lydeck- 
er’s  yacht.  The  members  of  the  committee  were  surprised  to  learn  that 
the  Limekiln  Crossing  channel  is  entirely  in  Canadian  territory  and 
that  the  United  States  has  been  spending  vast  sums  to  deepen  and 
improve  it.  They  were  deeply  impressed  with  the  idea  of  making  a 
channel  entirely  in  American  waters  from  Wyandotte  to  Lake  Erie. 


Francis  H.  Rankin,  editor  of  the  Flint  Wolverine  Citizen,  died  at 
his  home  in  Flint,  aged  85.  He  was  born  in  County  Down,  Ireland, 
learned  the  printer’s  trade  in  Pontiac,  Mich.,  and  commenced  the  pub- 
lication of  his  paper  at  Flint  in  1850.  He  was  postmaster  in  Flint  seven 
years  and  served  two  terms  in  the  State  House  of  Representatives  and 
one  in  the  Senate.  Mr.  Rankin  was  in  his  office  until  4 p.  m.  on  the  day 
of  his  death. 


AUGUST  13. 


An  agreement  was  reached  between  the  representatives  of  the  city 
and  those  of  the  railroads  crossing  Woodward  avenue,  looking  to  a 
separation  of  grades  at  the  crossing.  With  some  immaterial  changes, 
the  agreement  was  ratified  by  the  Common  Council  at  a special  meeting 
September  1,  and  was  formally  executed  by  the  Mayor  on  behalf  of  the 
city  and  by  the  other  parties  in  interest. 

The  matter  of  the  separation  of  the  grades  of  streets  and  railroads 
has  increased  in  importance  as  the  city  has  grown.  It  was  not  antici- 
pated that  the  railroads  would  consent  to  the  separation,  or  that  they 
would  voluntarily  assume  any  share  of  the  expense  of  the  work.  Six 
years  ago  a bill  providing  for  the  separation  of  grades  was  passed  by 
the  Legislature,  and  some  time  later  the  Common  Council  appointed  a 
special  committee  to  investigate  and  report  on  the  feasibility  of  the 
plan.  It  was  soon  found  that  the  law  was  inadequate,  and  it  was  decided 
that  it  would  probably  be  advisable  to  wait  for  the  next  session  of  the 
Legislature  and  have  the  law  amended.  The  railroads  were  very  reti- 
cent on  the  subject,  and  it  was  assumed  that  it  would  be  necessary  to 
force  them  to  raise  or  lower  their  tracks. 

The  matter  hung  fire  until  the  winter  of  1900,  when  it  was  intimated 
that  the  railroads  were  willing  to  negotiate  with  the  city  for  the  work 
and  a division  of  the  expense.  The  meetings  between  the  committee  of 
the  Common  Council  and  the  railroad  officials  were  frequent  and  entirely 
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harmonious.  Mayor  Maybury  was  most  earnest  in  hastening  the  mat- 
ter. Experts  from  Chicago  and  Buffalo  were  invited  to  Detroit;  the  city 
engineer,  R.  H.  McCormick,  made  a comprehensive  set  of  plans,  and 
after  much  discussion  and  several  excursions  around  the  city,  it  was 
decided  to  adopt  the  McCormick  plans  and  elevate  all  the  tracks  except 
the  Detroit,  Grand  Haven  and  Milwaukee.  The  streets  were  to  be  de- 
pressed usually  about  six  feet  and  the  tracks  to  be  raised  about  seven 
feet,  so  that  generally  there  would  be  a clear  space  of  thirteen  feet. 
The  expense  of  construction  was  assumed  by  the  railroads,  while  the 
city  agreed  to  pay  all  damages  to  property  affected.  The  plan  was 
acceptable  to  all  the  roads  from  the  Milwaukee  Junction  to  West  De- 
troit. The  D.,  G.  H.  & M.  road  hesitated  on  the  great  expense  that 
such  a work  would  involve,  and  have  not  yet  signified  their  intentions, 
beyond  saying  that  the  road  at  present  can  not  afford  to  do  the  work. 

There  is  a wonderful  amount  of  work  to  be  done  before  the  grades 
are  all  made  safe,  and  the  entire  expense  will  be  many  millions  of  dol- 
lars. The  most  gratifying  feature  of  the  year  in  this  direction  has  been 
the  actual  separation  of  the  Woodward  avenue  crossing  grades.  This 
work  was  begun  in  October  and  has  reached  completion. 

The  year  1900  has  shown  continued  activity  in  the  grade  separa- 
tion matter,  and  it  is  likely  that  the  present  grade  separation  commit- 
tee of  the  Common  Council  will  make  agreements  with  the  Michigan 
Central  and  other  roads  for  continuous  work  in  separating  the  other 
grades  between  Woodward  avenue  and  West  Detroit.  Within  the  next 
five  years  it  is  estimated  that  the  railroads  entering  Detroit  will  spend 
not  less  than  $3,000,000  on  grade  separations  and  elevated  tracks. 


AUGUST  14. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Public  Lighting  Commission  President  Ingram 
presented  his  annual  report.  The  report  shows  that  the  plant  has  been 
operated  at  a decrease  in  cost.  The  entire  operating  expense  for  the 
year  was  $90,087.73 — as  compared  with  $96,665.03,  the  expense  of  the 
previous  year,  a saving  of  $6,577.30,  although  the  output  was  greater  by 
249,483  kilowatt  hours.  The  total  number  of  kilowatt  hours  during 
which  the  incandescent  lamps  were  operated  was  461,597,  and  for  arc 
lighting  3,327,453,  making  a total  of  3,789,050.  The  total  number  of 
hours  the  previous  year  was  3,539,567.  The  average  number  of  2,000 
candle  power  arc  lights  operated  during  the  year  was  1,963,  and  during 
the  preceding  year  the  number  was  1,868.  The  gross  cost  of  operating 
each  arc  light  was  $66.31,  while  the  gross  cost  the  previous  year  was 
$75.56,  showing  a saving  of  $9.25  per  light. 

The  Commission  now  has  about  four  times  as  many  underground 
ducts  as  are  in  use  at  present,  and  explains  that  this  excessive  num- 
ber was  constructed  on  the  understanding  that  all  underground  wires, 
whether  public  or  private,  should  occupy  them.  The  report  suggests 
that  if  an  ordinance  requiring  all  companies  to  use  the  conduits  were 
enforced  it  would  obviate  the  tearing  up  of  pavements  by  private  com- 
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panies,  and  result  in  a profitable  income  to  the  City.  As  it  is  now,  the 
Commission  figures  that  the  total  loss  of  $10,554.53  results  to  the  City 
because  of  interest,  depreciation  and  loss  of  taxes  on  account  of  the 
increased  investment. 


AUGUST  15. 

Two  express  trains  smashed  together  about  5 o’clock  in  the  morn- 
ing on  the  Grand  Rapids  & Indiana  Railroad  at  Pierson,  29  miles  north 
of  Grand  Rapids.  Seven  persons  were  killed  and  nine  badly  hurt.  The 
accident  was  said  to  be  due  to  the  operator  at  Mill  Creek  sleeping  at  his 
post  and  failing  to  give  the  proper  orders  to  the  engineers. 


AUGUST  16. 

About  fifty  Detroit  physicians  met  at  the  Hotel  Cadillac  in  the 
evening  to  organize  the  “Physicians’  Business  Association.”  The 
society  had  been  in  process  of  organization  for  some  time,  two  doctors 
being  chosen  from  each  ward  to  solicit  the  attendance  of  physicians  at 
the  meeting.  The  constitution  provides  that  the  objects  of  the  Asso- 
ciation shall  be  to  organize  the  entire  profession  of  the  city  for  the  com- 
mon good;  to  promote  professional  and  fraternal  good  will;  to  correct 
the  abuse  from  which  the  profession  has  long  suffered  through  non- 
payment of  legitimate  fees;  to  agree  upon  a uniform  fee  bill,  and  to 
regulate  the  relationship  of  members  to  each  other  and  to  the  public 
hospitals,  dispensaries  and  public  charities.  A gratuity  is  also  to  be 
given  the  dependent  relatives  of  members  who  die  while  in  full  fel- 
lowship. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  officers  of  such  associations,  a Board  of 
Governors  is  to  be  elected  annually.  The  physicians  of  each  ward  will 
convene  at  such  time  and  place  as  the  Association  shall  designate  and 
elect  one  of  their  members  a Governor  for  one  year.  The  Associate 
Governors  are  to  be  elected  at  the  same  time  and  place,  and  the  three 
are  to  constitute  the  local  governing  board  of  the  ward  for  the  year. 

The  constitution  provides  that  the  Governor  of  a ward  and  his 
associates  shall  be  the  local  committee  of  their  ward,  and  it  will  be 
their  duty  to  induce  every  practicing  physician  to  become  a member  of 
the  Association.  If  a physician  refuses  to  become  a member,  the  mem- 
ber soliciting  him  shall  report  such  refusal  to  the  Governor  of  the  ward 
and  his  associates,  and  they  shall  add  their  influence.  If  he  still 
refuses  to  join,  the  Board  of  Governors  are  to  see  that  no  member  of  the 
Association  gives  professional  aid  to  such  physician  in  any  manner. 
He  shall  not  be  received  into  any  society  of  physicians  in  the  city  or 
county,  and  shall  not  be  recognized  as  a physician  by  any  member  of  the 
Association.  For  disobedience  to  this  rule  members  are  liable  to  a 
fine  of  from  $10  to  $25.  If  the  offense  is  repeated  the  member  shall  be 
expelled.  The  society  also  intends  to  look  after  doctors  accused  of 
malpractice  in  any  manner. 


Physicians  are  determined  that  the  time  has  come  to  protect  them- 
selves from  people  who  won’t  pay  their  doctor  bills,  and  this  is  the 
main  reason  of  the  society’s  organization.  Every  month  a printed  list 
of  professional  “dead  beats’’  will  be  sent  to  each  member  of  the  organi- 
zation, and  every  doctor  will  help  supply  this  list.  No  doctor  who  is 
a member  of  the  organization  is  allowed  to  attend  any  person  whose 
name  is  on  the  list  under  the  penalties  provided,  and  as  there 
are  many  people  in  the  city  who  owe  their  former  doctors,  the  ruling 
will  be  severely  felt.  The  only  thing  that  will  free  such  people  from 
the  ban  of  the  organization  will  be  for  them  to  pay  all  former  bills, 
even  though  it  be  to  the  heirs  of  the  doctor  who  attended  them  and  is 
now  dead.  The  treatment  of  people  who  are  too  poor  to  pay  is  allowed 
by  the  society,  and  even  encouraged.  The  custom  of  hospitals  giving 
private  charity  to  people  who  really  do  not  deserve  it  will  also  be 
inquired  into  by  the  organization,  and  efforts  made  to  stop  it.  Physi- 
cians of  all  schools,  whether  homeopathic  or  not,  will  be  admitted  to 
the  organization,  and  taken  altogether  it  will  be  a kind  of  doctors’ 
trades  council  or  trust  for  self  protection. 

On  subsequent  dates  ward  meetings  for  the  election  of  members  of 
Board  of  Governors  were  held,  with  the  following  results,  the  first 
physician  mentioned  in  each  ward  being  the  chairman  of  the  local  board 
and  the  representative  to  the  central  body: 

First  Ward — J.  J.  Mulheron,  C.  C.  Miller,  J.  A.  McVeigh. 

Second  Ward — P.  M.  Hickey,  William  S.  Brownell,  F.  B.  Tibbals. 

Third  Ward — J.  W.  Ames.  E.  T.  Milligan,  W.  A.  Hackett. 

Fourth  Ward — John  N.  Bell,  O.  C.  Brown,  John  L.  Irwin. 

Sixth  Ward — E.  H.  Troy,  H.  F.  Dwyer,  M.  V.  Meddaugh. 

Eighth  Ward — Daniel  Kerr,  W.  E.  Tiffin,  J.  A.  Beall. 

Ninth  Ward — G.  H.  Sherman,  G.  E.  Clarke,  Joseph  W.  Palmer. 

Tenth  Ward — G.  A.  Kirker,  W.  C.  Stevens,  D.  H.  O’Donnell. 

Eleventh  Ward — Malcolm  McColl,  R.  L.  Kennedy,  H.  F.  Raible. 

Twelfth  Ward— W.  S.  Gillett. 

Fourteenth  Ward — A.  N.  Collins. 

Fifteenth  Ward — Philip  Loranger,  J.  F.  McPherson,  J.  D.  Matthews. 

Sixteenth  Ward — J.  G.  Kirker. 

Seventeenth  Ward — John  F.  Bennett,  John  R.  Jones,  A.  J.  Brinket. 


AUGUST  17. 

John  Gardner  Hawley,  a well-known  lawyer,  and  author  of  a num- 
ber of  popular  treatises  on  law,  died  of  Bright’s  disease.  Mr.  Hawley 
was  born  in  Detroit  in  1845,  and  was  educated  in  the  schools  of  the 
City  and  at  Upper  Canada  College  in  Toronto.  In  1866  he  attended  lec- 
tures at  Hiram  College,  Ohio,  in  preparation  for  the  ministry,  but 
changed  his  plans  and  took  a course  at  Bethany  College,  West  Virginia. 
Mr.  Hawley  was  elected  Prosecuting  Attorney  for  Wayne  County  in 
1874.  The  funeral  services  were  held  at  the  family  residence,  60  Horton 
avenue,  August  20,  under  the  Episcopal  rites,  conducted  by  Rev.  S.  W. 
Frisbie,  in  the  absence  of  Rev.  Rufus  W.  Clark,  of  St.  Paul’s  Church,  of 
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which  Mr.  Hawley  was  a member.  At  a meeting  of  the  Detroit  Bar 
Association  brief  eulogistic  addresses  were  made  and  commemorative 
resolutions  adopted,  closing  with  the  following  classical  tribute:  “John 
G.  Hawley  did  not  belong  to  hoi  polloi  of  his  profession,  but  to  the 
aristocracy.  Not  an  aristocracy  of  wealth,  but  of  merit.  He  was  col- 
lege bred,  literary,  and  a man  of  culture.  He  was  pre-eminent  in  crim- 
inal law.  He  loved  good  music  and  fellowship.  He  was  hero  of  the 
fireside,  not  of  the  battlefield.  Peace  be  to  his  ashes.” 


AUGUST  20. 

The  most  disastrous  storm  in  many  years  passed  over  Michigan 
late  in  the  afternoon,  wrecking  hundreds  of  buildings  in  all  parts  of  the 
State  and  destroying  a number  of  lives.  Over  1,100  tents  at  the  Pythian 
encampment  at  the  Boulevard  and  Champlain  street,  Detroit,  were 
blown  down,  and  some  were  lodged  in  the  tops  of  trees.  Much  prop- 
erty in  Detroit  was  destroyed  by  lightning. 


AUGUST  27. 

The  cornerstone  of  the  building  to  be  erected  for  the  Eastern  High 
School  was  laid  with  simple  ceremonies.  The  High  School  pupils,  the 
members  and  officers  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  others,  met  at  the 
Harris  School,  in  the  afternoon,  and  marched  over  to  the  new  build- 
ing, corner  of  the  Boulevard  and  Mack  avenue.  The  procession  was 
headed  by  Hoffman’s  Band,  followed  by  the  pupils  carrying  their  colors 
and  records,  then  came  President  Marschner,  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, and  Mayor  Maybury,  and  following  them  came  the  members  of  the 
Board  and  officials.  On  arriving  at  the  new  building  the  band  played 
patriotic  selections  and  the  pupils,  under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Thomas, 
sang  “Red,  White  and  Blue.”  Addresses  were  made  by  President 
Marschner  and  the  Mayor,  by  Superintendent  Wales  C.  Martindale, 
Spencer  L.  Houghton,  principal  of  the  School,  and  by  Inspectors  Hender- 
son, Marr  and  other  members  of  the  Board,  and  the  pupils  sang  “The 
Star-Spangled  Banner,”  after  which  the  stone  was  laid  in  due  form.  In 
the  interior  was  placed  a copper  box  containing  a list  of  the  graduates 
of  the  School  up  to  date,  a list  of  the  officers  and  members  of  the  Board 
from  1889  to  1901,  a program  of  the  proceedings,  a badge,  a flag,  copies 
of  The  News  and  other  papers  of  today’s  date,  a directory  of  the  public 
schools,  a school  map  of  Detroit,  and  other  documents.  The  stone  was 
then  lowered  into  position,  the  color  bearers  assumed  position  around 
it,  holding  up  an  American  flag  over  it  as  a canopy.  President  Marsch- 
ner instructed  the  architect  to  apply  the  implements  of  his  craft  to  the 
stone,  and  this  formality  having  been  complied  with,  President  Marsch- 
ner tapped  the  stone  three  times  with  a mallet  and  declared  the  stone 
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plumb,  level  and  square,  and  to  be  well  and  truly  laid.  The  singing  of 
“America”  brought  the  proceedings  to  a close. 


The  Annual  Conclave  of  the  Supreme  Lodge  of  Knights  of  Pythias 
and  all  other  Pythian  societies  in  the  United  States,  opened  at  Camp 
Pingree.  The  camp,  with  its  thousands  of  white  tents,  was  turned  over 
to  Major-General  Carnahan,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Uniform  Rank. 
Mayor  W.  C.  Maybury  delivered  an  address  of  welcome  and  the  city  was 
then  practically  in  the  hands  of  the  Pythians.  Detroit  was  never  so 
brilliantly  illuminated  and  decorated  on  any  former  occasion,  and  never 
were  so  many  visitors  from  abroad  on  her  streets.  Besides  the  Supreme 
Lodge,  the  two  female  auxiliary  societies,  the  Rathbone  Sisters  and  the 
Pythian  Sisters,  held  their  biennial  conventions.  The  great  public  event 
in  connection  with  the  Conclave  was  the  grand  parade  of  the  Uniform 
Rank  in  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day,  when  9,000  Knights  in  uniform 
and  749  subordinate  lodge  members,  with  25  bands  of  music,  marched 
through  the  streets.  Besides  these  there  were  numerous  floats  bearing 
emblematic  tableaux.  Other  features  of  the  occasion  were  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  Uniformed  Rank  on  Belle  Isle,  the  barbecue  and  midway  show 
on  Jefferson  avenue,  and  the  night  parade  of  the  Knights  of  Khorassan 
on  the  third  night.  The  closing  session  was  held  Sept.  6.  The  reports 
of  officers  showed  that  on  June  30  there  were  5,740  subordinate  lodges, 
with  a membership  of  508,500  in  the  entire  jurisdiction,  of  the  Supreme 
Lodge.  The  report  of  joint  ticket  agent  Frank  E.  Snow  showed  that 
the  total  number  of  Pythians  and  their  friends  who  came  by  rail  and 
boat  on  official  tickets  was  a little  more  than  21,000. 


AUGUST  29. 

Charles  E.  Swales,  of  1220  Woodward  avenue,  a prominent  dealer  in 
lumber  and  pine  timber,  died  of  blood  poisoning,  resulting  from  injuries 
received  when  thrown  from  his  carriage.  He  was  interested  in  a num- 
ber of  manufacturing  concerns  and  was  vice-president  of  the  Globe 
Tobacco  Company.  He  was  a member  of  St.  Paul’s  Episcopal  Church. 


SEPTEMBER  1. 

Joseph  A.  Hosman,  when  boarding  a street  car,  slipped  and  fell  to 
the  pavement,  receiving  some  injuries.  It  developed  that  Hosman  was 
in  collusion  with  one  Frank  Lieblang,  of  Cleveland,  to  perform  the  feat 
of  a “fake”  accident  so  as  to  mulct  the  street  car  company  in  damages, 
Hosman  himself  being  the  informer.  Lieblang  was  arrested.  The 
affair  assumed  a sensational  phase  on  the  claim  of  Mrs.  Lieblang  that 
it  was  a scheme  on  the  part  of  Hosman  to  injure  the  Lieblangs,  which 
he  had  striven  to  do  for  years.  After  an  examination  in  the  Police 
Court  Lieblang  was  on  September  17  held  for  trial.  The  case  is  on  the 
calendar  for  January,  1901. 
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SEPTEMBER  2. 

The  death  of  Mrs.  Silas  N.  Kendrick,  at  the  age  of  86,  is  announced. 
She  was  a resident  of  Detroit  for  over  sixty  years,  and  a devoted  worker 
in  the  cause  of  the  Protestant  Orphan  Asylum,  with  which  she  was 
connected  in  1839. 


SEPTEMBER  3. 

“Labor  Day”  was  observed  by  the  usual  parade  and  festivities, 
some  8,000  persons  being  in  the  procession,  notwithstanding  a threat- 
ening aspect  of  the  weather.  The  procession  was  in  charge  of  Ma,l- 
colmn  McLeod  as  chief  marshal. 


The  national  convention  of  letter  carriers  began  its  session  at  Har- 
monie  Hall  with  some  800  delegates,  but  with  a large  attendance  of 
persons  other  than  delegates.  A parade  was  a feature  of  the  day,  with 
some  3,500  men  in  line.  Also  a reception  with  a welcoming  address  b/ 
Mayor  Maybury,  was  tendered  the  delegates  in  the  evening  at  Light 
Guard  Armory.  John  W.  Parsons  was  re-elected  President.  The 
meeting  closed  on  the  9th.  It  was  spoken  of  as  the  best  that  the  Asso- 
ciation has  ever  held.  On  the  same  day  the  second  annual  convention 
of  Michigan  Postmasters  met  at  the  Russell  House,  some  250  being 
present.  An  adjournment  was  held  to  enable  the  members  to  join  in 
the  letter  carriers’  parade.  The  former  officers  of  the  Association  were 
re-elected. 


SEPTEMBER  5. 

Thomas  Bawden,  the  “single  tax”  agitator,  and  a Detroiter,  came 
near  being  mobbed  and  was  arrested  in  Toronto  for  language  reflecting 
on  Queen  Victoria  and  the  Prince  of  Wales.  He  was  subsequently 
released,  but  with  possibly  some  modified  views  regarding  the  freedom 
of  speech  on  the  other  side  of  the  river. 


SEPTEMBER  6. 

Gov.  Roosevelt  (now  Vice-President-elect)  opened  the  popular 
Republican  campaign  in  the  State  by  a speech  at  the  Light  Guard 
Armory,  following  it  up  by  a tour  through  the  State. 


SEPTEMBER  9. 

Complaint  was  made  by  State  Food  Inspector  Grosvenor  against 
some  35  milk  dealers  of  the  city  for  alleged  adulterations  in  the  article 
of  milk  sold  by  them.  It  was  claimed  that  they  used  a drug  known  as 
“formaldehyde”  in  the  milk  as  a preservative,  the  drug  being  an  irri- 
tant calculated  to  occasion  stomach  and  bowel  troubles.  A number  of 
the  milk  dealers  were  bound  over  to  the  Recorder’s  Court  for  trial  in 
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the  January  term,  1901.  One  case  that  was  tried,  that  against  the 
Towar  Company,  resulted  in  an  acquittal. 


Mrs.  Martha  Clark,  colored,  aged  84  years,  died  at  her  home,  104 
Larned  street  east.  She  came  to  Detroit  with  her  husband,  Cyrus  Clark, 
in  the  early  ’40s,  and  had  a history  in  assisting  persons  of  her  race  to 
escape  from  slavery  prior  to  the  civil  war. 


The  new  Jewish  synagogue,  Beth  Jacob,  on  Adelaide  street,  near 
Hastings,  was  dedicated.  The  incident  is  worthy  of  mention,  it  being 
the  place  of  worship  of  a small  congregation  of  strictly  orthodox  Jews. 


Rev.  Dr.  C.  W.  Blodgett,  the  well-known  pastor  for  several  years 
of  the  Simpson  M.  E.  Church,  closed  his  pastorate  and  was  tendered  a 
vote  of  thanks  and  confidence  by  his  congregation,  his  new  field  of  labor 
being  Cincinnati.  On  the  evening  of  the  20th  Dr.  Blodgett  was  tendered 
a complimentary  reception  at  the  church  and  was  presented  with  a sil- 
ver service  by  the  parishioners. 


SEPTEMBER  10. 

The  banking  house  of  A.  Ives  & Son,  the  oldest  in  the  city,  closed 
its  doors.  Henry  A.  Harmon  was  appointed  receiver.  The  assets  are 
sufficient  to  pay  but  a small  part  of  the  liabilities,  while  it  is  . said  that 
the  owners  of  the  bank  retire  practically  penniless. 


SEPTEMBER  11. 

Alderman  Joy  offered  a resolution  in  the  Common  Council  making 
central  standard  time  the  official  time  of  the  city.  The  resolution  was 
referred  to  a special  committee.  On  November  13  the  resolution  was 
adopted  by  the  Councii  by  a vote  of  20  to  10.  A motion  to  reconsider 
deferred  the  change  for  a week,  but  when,  on  November  20,  the  Coun.il 
refused  to  reconsider  its  action,  the  City  Hall  clock  was  set  back 
twenty-eight  minutes  at  the  hour  of  twelve.  A week  later  Aid.  Koch 
offered  a resolution  to  rescind  the  previous  action,  which  was  adopted 
by  a vote  of  20  to  12.  A motion  to  reconsider  also  deferred  action 
under  this  resolution  for  a week,  but  at  midnight  of  December  4 the 
city  clock  went  back  to  sun  time,  or  as  more  technically  expressed, 
mean  solar  time.  Something  in  the  nature  of  a compromise  was,  how- 
ever, effected  by  a further  resolution,  providing  that  the  city  clock 
should  be  provided  with  a third  or  red  hand,  showing  standard  time. 
A resolution  adopting  central  standard  time  for  the  County  was 
offered  in  the  Board  of  Supervisors  October  12,  and  failed,  but  was 
adopted  October  23.  So  that  the  city  business  is  governed  by  local 
time  and  the  county  business  by  standard  time.  The  Circuit  and  Pro- 
bate Courts  are  technically  governed  by  standard  time  although  they 
adjust  their  work  so  far  as  possible  so  as  to  avoid  confusion.  The 
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Recorders’,  Police  and  Justice  Courts  are  by  local  time.  Elections  in 
the  city  are  by  local  time  and  primary  elections  by  standard  time. 
Much  outside  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  on  the  Common  Council 
through  the  press  and  by  individuals  in  favor  of  standard  time,  while 
the  matter  was  under  consideration.  Many  business  houses  and 
manufactories  adopted  standard  time.  The  banks  adopted  standard 
time  after  its  adoption  by  the  Council,  but  returned  to  local  time  when 
the  Council  reversed  its  action. 


The  Detroit  Conference  of  the  M.  E.  Church  began  its  annual  ses- 
sion at  Pontiac,  with  Bishop  Joyce  presiding.  The  Conference  of  1901 
will  be  held  in  Bay  City.  The  Michigan  Conference  began  its  session 
at  Battle  Creek,  with  some  400  ministers  in  attendance,  September  12. 
It  is  said  to  be  the  largest  Conference  (meaning  the  number  of  charges 
that  it  represents)  in  the  United  States. 


SEPTEMBER  12. 

Mayor  Maybury  appeals  for  assistance  for  the  sufferers  by  the 
storm  and  flood  at  Galveston,  Texas,  and  at  a meeting  held  at  the 
Mayor’s  office  nearly  $1,000  was  at  once  subscribed,  with  Geo.  H.  Rus- 
sell, of  the  State  Savings  Bank,  as  treasurer  of  the  fund.  Gov.  Pin- 
gree,  who  had  been  absent  from  the  State,  on  his  return  on  the  14th, 
issued  a proclamation  appealing  to  the  people  of  the  State.  The  local 
subscriptions  transmitted  through  the  treasurer,  Geo.  H.  Russell, 
amounted  to  over  $8,000,  and  some  $5,000  was  sent  by  Bishop  Foley, 
being  contributions  from  churches  in  his  diocese  in  response  to  an 
appeal  made  by  him. 


The  bursting  of  a water  main  at  the  corner  of  Mt.  Elliott  avenue 
and  Congress  street  caused  no  little  consternation  for  a time,  flooded 
the  neighborhood,  and  cut  off  the  entire  water  supply  for  some  four 
hours. 


SEPTEMBER  15. 

Robert  W.  Linn,  an  old  shipbuilder,  a native  of  Paisley,  Scotland, 
and  a resident  of  Detroit  since  1842,  died  at  his  residence,  514  Cass 
avenue. 


SEPTEMBER  20. 

The  Michigan  Federation  of  Labor  closed  its  session  at  Muskegon 
and  elected  the  following  officers:  President,  David  A.  Boyd,  Detroit; 
Vice-President,  W.  Warner,  Saginaw;  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Paul  J. 
Morrin,  Grand  Rapids. 
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SEPTEMBER  25. 

Nightly  gatherings  on  the  Campus  Martius,  by  political  and  so-called 
religious  agitators,  became  so  great  an  annoyance  to  business  houses 
fronting  on  the  Campus  that  the  interference  of  the  police  was  called 
for,  and  Aid.  Joy  introduced  into  the  Common  Council  an  ordinance  to 
suppress  or  restrict  them.  The  police  have  interfered  at  various  times 
to  keep  the  streets  clear,  and  on  October  10  complaints  were  lodged 
against  three  of  the  agitators  on  a charge  of  creating  a disturbance  on 
the  Saturday  night  previous.  The  persons  complained  of  were  held  to 
the  Recorder’s  Court,  and  the  cases  placed  in  the  calendar  for  January, 
1901. 


SEPTEMBER  26. 

George  M.  Gregory,  Vice-President  of  the  Richmond  & Backus 
Company,  and  active  in  a number  of  social  and  benevolent  societies, 
died  suddenly  at  his  home,  201  Theodore  street. 


SEPTEMBER  28. 

A class  for  Bible  study  on  a comprehensive  plan  was  opened  under 
the  guidance  of  Rev.  Dr.  W.  R.  Newell,  of  Chicago,  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
assembly  hall.  The  meetings  were  for  some  weeks  held  in  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  which  was  overcrowded  every  Monday  evening. 
They  were  then  removed  to  the  Detroit  Light  Guard  Armory. 


The  State  Agricultural  Society,  at  its  annual  fair  at  Grand  Rapids, 
elected  the  following  officers:  President,  M.  P.  Anderson,  of  Midland; 
Vice-President,  L.  J.  Rindge,  of  Grand  Rapids;  Treasurer,  C.  W.  Young, 
of  Paw  Paw;  Secretary,  I.  H.  Butterfield,  of  the  Agricultural  College. 
The  fair  was  a success,  both  financially  and  as  an  exhibition. 


SEPTEMBER  29. 

Charles  G.  Moran,  who  in  the  1880  decade  was  a member  of  the 
Board  of  County  Auditors,  died  at  his  residence,  501  Congress  street 
east,  aged  58  years.  He  was  of  the  French  family  of  Morans,  whose 
names  are  historical  in  Wayne  County.  He  was  born  in  the  Township 
of  Grosse  Pointe  and  secured  a liberal  and  business  education  by  his 
own  exertions.  He  made  an  excellent  record  as  County  Auditor,  was 
a man  of  good  business  qualifications  and  strict  probity,  and  was  a 
Roman  Catholic  in  religion. 


Adam  Scholes,  known  as  the  “blind  poet,”  died  at  the  residence  of 
his  brother,  177  Michigan  avenue.  He  was  born  in  Ireland,  but  had 
lived  in  Detroit  for  fifty  years  or  more.  He  was  a shoemaker  by  trade, 
and  nearly  thirty  years  ago,  from  no  cause  that  was  traceable,  he  was 
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stricken  with,  blindness.  He  found  solace  in  composing  verses,  many 
of  which  are  beautifully  tender  and  touching,  and  have  been  published 
in  a small  volume.  He  was  a Spiritualist  in  belief,  and  frequently  gave 
recitations  from  his  poems  at  the  Spiritualistic  meetings. 


OCTOBER  2. 

The  Supreme  Court,  by  an  opinion  concurred  in  by  all  of  the  judges, 
declared  unconstitutional  the  beet  sugar  bounty  law  passed  at  the  legis- 
lative session  of  1897.  It  provided  for  a bounty  of  one  cent  per  pound 
for  all  beet  sugar  produced  in  Michigan.  The  sugar  beet  industry  was 
practically  unknown  in  Michigan  before  the  passage  of  the  bill,  but  the 
promised  bounty  encouraged  capitalists  to  invest  liberally  in  beet 
sugar  factories.  It  also  led  to  a new  and  profitable  business  for  farm- 
ers— the  growing  of  sugar  beets.  The  first  specific  appropriation  bill 
for  bounties  set  aside  $10,000.  This  was  at  the  same  session  that  the 
bounty  law  was  enacted — 1897.  But  there  was  a provision  that  if  $10,000 
should  not  be  sufficient,  whatever  more  should  be  needed  might  be  drawn 
from  the  general  appropriation  fund.  The  amount  of  bounties  that 
under  this  provision  became  a lien  on  the  general  appropriation  fund 
was  about  $18,000.  Legislation  at  the  session  of  1899  made  available  for 
sugar  bounties  under  the  one  cent  per  pound  law  between  $300,000  and 
$400,000.  When  the  sugar  manufacturers  began  filing  their  claims  for 
bounty  on  this  $300,000  to  $400,000,  Auditor-General  Dix  refused  to 
allow  them.  The  Michigan  Sugar  Co.,  of  Bay  City,  then  began  suit.  It 
was  on  this  case  that  the  Supreme  Court  held  the  bounty  law  to  be 
void. 


OCTOBER  6. 

Figures  are  published  showing  the  school  population  of  the  city  as 
ascertained  by  the  special  census  enumeration  required  by  law.  The 
total  number  of  children  of  school  age  in  the  city  (over  5 and  under  20 
years  of  age),  in  1900,  was  81,681,  as  against  80,835  in  1899.  The  total 
number  between  8 and  14  years  of  age  (1900)  is  shown  by  wards  in  the 
first  column  below,  and  the  number  attending  school  within  those  ages 
is  shown  in  the  second  column.  Some  doubt  has  been  expressed  as  to 
the  accuracy  of  the  figures,  but  being  official  they  must  stand  for  what 
they  show.  The  figures  are  as  below: 


Whole  At- 


Ward.  No.  tending. 
1 1,116  1,088 

2 742  726 

3 1,740  1,676 

4 1,197  1,182 

5 2,337  2,302 

6 1,770  1,762 

7 2,098  1,979 


Whole  At- 


Ward.  No.  tending. 

8 1,790  1,773 

9 3,582  3,728 

10  2,500  2,471 

11  2,926  2,833 

12  2,470  2,399 

13  2,158  2,129 


Whole  At- 


Ward.  No.  tending. 

14  2,161  2,140 

15  1,125  1,122 

16  2,672  2,015 

17  1,341  1,330 


Totals  34,228  32,648 
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OCTOBER  8. 

This  being  the  day  on  which  the  Boards  of  Supervisors  of  the  sev- 
eral counties  meet  in  annual  session,  the  Supervisors  of  Wayne  county 
met  in  the  council  chamber  in  the  city  of  Detroit.  At  a special  meeting 
held  April  23,  Supervisor  Oscar  B.  Marx,  Alderman  of  the  Fifteenth 
Ward  of  Detroit,  was  elected  chairman,  and  presided  as  such  at  the 
annual  meeting.  The  County  Clerk  is  by  law  the  clerk  of  the  Board. 
The  Board  consists  of  fifty-eight  members,  comprising  one  from  each 
of  the  twenty  townships,  three  from  the  city  of  Wyandotte,  and  thirty- 
five  from  the  city  of  Detroit,  being  the  two  Aldermen  from  each  of  the 
seventeen  wards  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Assessors.  The 
Supervisors  receive  $3  per  day  during  their  sessions,  the  pay  at  the 
October  session  being  limited  to  fifteen  days,  and  special  sessions  to 
three  days  each.  The  powers  of  the  Supervisors  (as  a Board)  are  con- 
fined generally  to  the  equalizing  of  the  assessments  in  the  county, 
apportioning  State  and  county  taxes  to  be  collected  in  the  several  town- 
ships and  cities,  ascertaining  and  returning  the  aggregate  valuation  of 
real  and  personal  property  in  the  county,  and  all  other  matters  connected 
with  the  assessment  and  collection  of  taxes.  In  equalizing  the  assess- 
ment rolls,  the  Supervisors  representing  the  several  wards  of  the  city 
of  Detroit  have  power,  under  authority  of  the  Board,  to  equalize  the 
assessment  rolls  of  the  several  wards  of  the  city,  and  the  Supervisors 
of  the  several  townships  and  Wyandotte  have  like  power  to  equalize 
the  assessment  rolls  for  the  several  townships,  including  the  city  of 
Wyandotte,  and  when  so  equalized  the  Board  may  determine  the  rela- 
tive rate  of  taxation  which  shall  be  assessed  upon  the  property  of  the 
city  of  Detroit,  as  well  as  upon  the  several  townships  and  Wyandotte 
city.  As  determined  by  the  Board,  the  city  of  Detroit  pays  five-sixths 
of  the  general  tax  levy  (State  and  county)  and  Wyandotte  and  the  town- 
ships one-sixth.  The  taxable  property,  real  and  personal,  of  the  city 
of  Detroit,  was  assessed  by  the  Board  of  Assessors  at  the  sum  of  $244,- 
371,550,  and  equalized  at  the  same  sum.  The  assessed  valuation  of  the 
city  of  Wyandotte  was  $1,783,095,  and  the  equalized  valuation  $2,023,980. 
The  assessed  valuation  of  the  townships  was  $40,247,173,  and  the  equal- 
ized valuation  $46,834,330. 

A word  of  explanation  may  not  be  out  of  place  in  this  connection. 
The  local  assessing  officers  (presumably,  at  least)  place  such  valuation 
on  the  property  assessed  by  them  as  they  think  just  and  right.  After 
the  assessment  is  made,  persons  who  may  think  that  they  are  assessed 
too  high  may  appear  before  a Board  of  Review ‘and  ask  to  have  the 
assessment  reduced.  For  all  purposes  of  local  taxation,  the  assessment 
rolls  thus  made  are  used.  But  the  views  of  an  assessing  officer  in  one 
township  may  differ  widely  from  those  of  a like  officer  in  another 
locality  as  to  the  value  of  property,  and  for  the  purposes  of  general 
taxation  the  burden  of  the  tax  levy,  as  between  the  several  localities, 
might  thus  be  unequal.  Hence  the  Board  of  Supervisors  is  empowered 
to  “equalize”  the  assessments.  If  they  think  that  the  aggregate  assess- 
ment in  one  locality  is  too  low,  they  increase  it;  if  too  high,  they  reduce 
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it.  A State  equalizing  board  in  like  manner  acts  upon  the  aggregate 
assessed  valuation  of  the  several  counties.  In  the  city  of  Detroit  the 
assessment  in  all  of  the  wards  is  made  by  a single  Board  of  Assessors, 
and  is  presumed  to  be  as  fairly  equal,  as  regards  the  several  wards,  as 
human  judgment  can  well  make  it.  Individual  assessments  are  sub- 
ject to  review  the  same  as  in  other  localities. 

The  aggregate  value  of  the  taxable  property  of  the  State,  as  equal- 
ized by  the  State  Board  of  Equalization  in  1896,  was  $1,105,100,000.  Of 
this  sum,  Wayne  county  was  adjudged  to  represent  $205,000,000,  or  a 
fraction  less  than  nineteen  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  A table  of  popula- 
tion by  counties  is  given  elsewhere,  by  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
population  of  the  State  is  2,419,782,  while  that  of  Wayne  county  is 
348,793,  or  say  14.4  of  the  whole  State. 

The  estimates  for  the  general  expenses  of  the  county  are  made  by 
the  Board  of  County  Auditors  and  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Super- 
vistors.  The  estimates  for  the  county  poor  establishment,  including 
the  county  insane  asylum,  are  made  by  the  Board  of  County  Superin- 
tendents of  the  Poor,  and  in  like  manner  submitted  to  the  Board  of 
Supervisors.  The  following  estimates  for  the  year  1901  were  approved 
by  the  Board  of  Supervisors  on  October  24: 


GENERAL  COUNTY  EXPENSES. 


Attorneys  Rec.  and  Cir. 

Courts  $ 3,000  00 

Bar  Library  and  legal  ser- 
vices   200  00 

Board  of  Jail  prisoners 10,500  00 

Board  House  of  Correction 

prisoners  10,800  00 

Board  of  County  Canvassers  200  00 

Bridge  disbursement 1,000  00 

Board  of  Superivsors 7,500  00 

Coupons  (interest  on  bonded 

debt)  90,000  00 

Census  of  births 1,000  00 

Care  of  insane  (State 

Asylum)  4,000  00 

Expense  Pros.  Attorney’s 

office  1,200  00 

Expense  County  Clerk 250  00 

Expense  County  Treasurer.  350  00 
Expense  Register  of  Deeds.  150  00 
Expense  collecting  personal 

taxes  100  00 

Expert  Accountant , . 1,200  00 

Electric  light  and  gas 3,000  00 

Election  Commission 1,000  00 

Expense  Circuit  Court  Com.  500  00 

Inquests  2;000  00 

Ice  400  00 

Insurance  1,500  00 

Jail  expense 7,500  00 

Jurors  Recorder’s  Court 25,000  00 

Jurors  Circuit  Court 42,000  00 

Jurors  Justice  Courts 2,000  00 

Jurors  Police  Court 2,600  00 

Jurors’  board 3,500  00 

Jury  Commission  675  00 

Miscellaneous  15,000  00 

Medical  experts 3,000  00 

Printing  and  stationery 20,000  00 


Postage  250  00 

Police  expense  750  00 

Rents  27,000  00 

Register  of  deaths 250  00 

Refunded  taxes  2,500  00 

School  Commission 2,500  00 

Soldiers’  burial  2,500  00 

Contagious  diseases  6,000  00 

Sheriff’s  fees  8,000  00 

Sparrow  bounty  1,500  00 

Sinking  Fund  3,500  00 

Transportation  insane  600  00 

Witnesses  Police  Court 1,800  00 

Witnesses  Recorder’s  Court  3,500  00 
Witnesses  Circuit  Court — 600  00 

Witnesses  Justice  Courts 100  00 

Witnesses  Probate  Court — 100  00 

Auditors’  office 16,000  00 

County  Clerk  32,500  00 

County  physicians  2,800  00 

County  Treasurer  23,500  00 

Coroners  5,800  00 

Clerks  Circuit  Judges 4,000  00 

Circuit  Ct.  Commissioners..  10,000  00 

Deputy  Sheriffs 34,000  00 

File  Clerks  1,560  00 

Game  Wardens  900  00 

Index  Clerks 2,000  00 

Jail  engineers  2,400  00 

Janitors  24,000  00 

Justice  Courts 20,000  00 

Judges  Circuit  Court 21,000  00 

Probate  Court  15,800  00 

Prosecuting  Attorney 17,000  00 

Register  of  Deeds 25,000  00 

Soldiers’  Relief  Commission  2,100  00 

Stenographers  20,500  00 

Township  Justices 7,000  00 


$610,435  00 
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Less  cash  on  hand  Sept.  30,  1900 $ 83,477  92 

Less  estimated  earnings 60,645  00 

Less  liquor  tax  collections 290,000  00  434,122  92 


Amount  to  be  levied 


$176,312  08 


EXPENSES  COUNTY  POOR  AND  INSANE. 


Food  $ 32,000  00 

Clothing,  boots  and  shoes...  5,000  00 

House  furnishings  4,000  00 

Medical  attendance  and 

drugs  5,000  00 

Transportation  1,400  00 

Telephones  325  00 

Printing,  stationery  and 

books  600  00 

Dry  goods  3,000  00 

Salaries  and  labor 20,000  00 

Fuel  and  light 10,500  00 

Superintendent’s  salary 1,800  00 

Laundry  supplies 1,400  00 

Farm  improvements  and  im- 
plements   1,750  00 


Less  estimated  receipts 


Farm  labor 1,600  00 

Farm  blacksmithing 300  00 

Farm  stock  and  seeds 1,000  00 

Investigator,  etc 1,300  00 

Chimney,  boiler  and  connec- 
tions   4,000  00 

Repairs  5,000  00 

Outstanding  bills 5,000  00 

New  pump  and  water  filter.  1,500  00 

Engine  room  fittings  and  re- 
pairs   500  00 

Painting  1,000  00 

Fire  apparatus  500  00 

Miscellaneous  1,000  00 


$109,475  00 
. 40,000  00 


TOTAL  TAX  LEVY  FOR  YEAR  1900. 


$ 69,475  00 


State  *ax  

Counv/  tax — 

Auditors’  estimates,  less  receipts... 

Supts.  of  the  Poor  estimates 

Supts.  of  the  Poor,  temporary  reliief  

Soldiers’  relief  fund 

Drain  tax  

Rejected,  charged  back  and  indefiniite  taxes,  City  of 

Detroit  

Expenses  collecting  and  spreading  State  and  Co.  taxes, 
City  of  Detroit 


$ 539,570  66 


$176,312  08 
69,475  00 
. 12,000  00 
12,000  00 
3,495  00 

13,727  98 

11,900  00  304,922  72 


Total  State  and  County  tax  levy 


$844,493  38 


OCTOBER  9. 

In  anticipation  of  the  passage  by  the  Legislature  at  its  special  ses- 
sion called  for  October  10,  of  acts  repealing  the  charters  of  several 
railroads,  Railroad  Commissioner  Chase  S.  Osborn,  State  Treasurer 
George  A.  Steel  and  Secretary  of  State  Justus  S.  Stearns,  comprising 
the  special  commission  to  confer  with  representatives  of  the  interested 
roads  relative  to  the  damages  to  be  awarded  by  reason  of  such  repeal, 
submitted  a report  to  the  Governor  of  the  conference  held  by  them  with 
representatives  of  some  of  the  roads.  The  Michigan  Central  was  rep- 
resented at  the  conference  by  President  Ledyard  and  attorneys  Ashley 
Pond  and  Henry  Russel.  These  gentlemen  told  the  Commission  that 
the  railroads  were  willing  to  take  a bulk  sum  for  a settlement  of  the 
damages,  but  were  unable  to  make  a proposition  at  the  time  because  of 
having  no  knowledge  on  which  to  base  figures  of  probable  losses. 
Despite  the  absence  of  specified  terms,  it  was  pretty  clearly  intimated 
that  the  Michigan  Central  would  want  between  $2,000,000  and  $3,000,000 
to  relinquish  its  special  rights,  while  the  amount  which  the  other  roads 
would  claim  may  be  calculated  on  damages  amounting  annually  in  the 
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case  of  the  Lake  Shore  to  about  $50,000,  and  the  Grand  Trunk  at  $35,000. 
It  is  the  belief  of  the  Commission  that  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  roads 
affected  to  operate  for  at  least  a year  under  the  general  railroad  laws 
of  the  State  before  it  will  be  possible  to  ascertain  just  what  damages 
they  may  have  sustained.  An  act  passed  by  the  Legislature  at  its 
special  session  in  October,  1900,  provides  that  action  may  be  brought  by 
any  of  the  roads  claiming  damages  in  the  Circuit  Court  in  either  of  the 
counties  of  Wayne,  Kent  or  Ingham  for  the  ascertainment  of  such 
damages. 


OCTOBER  13. 

Dr.  B.  S.  Harison,  Secretary  of  the  State  Medical  Board,  reports  that 
out  of  6,000  candidates  for  registration  as  practicing  physicians  exam- 
ined during  the  year,  2,000  were  rejected.  This  means  that  2,000  per- 
sons who  had  been  practicing  medicine  in  the  State  were  regarded  by 
the  examining  board  as  not  properly  qualified  to  practice,  and  that 
under  the  law  of  1899  they  are  prohibited  from  doing  so. 


Jay  A.  Hubbell  died  at  his  home  in  Houghton.  Judge  Hubbell  was 
born  in  Oakland  county  and  received  his  higher  and  professional  edu- 
cation at  the  State  University.  He  located  in  Houghton  when  a young 
man  and  became  identified  with  the  copper  interests.  His  first  political 
office  was  as  Prosecuting  Attorney  of  Houghton  county.  He  was  elected 
to  Congress,  serving  five  consecutive  terms.  He  was  two  terms  a mem- 
ber of  the  State  Senate,  sessions  1885  and  1887,  and  subsequently  served 
a term  as  Judge  of  the  Thirty-first  Judicial  Circuit.  He  was  prominent 
in  national  politics,  having  been  chairman  of  the  Republican  Congres- 
sional Committee  in  the  Garfield  campaign,  1880.  He  was  71  years  old. 


OCTOBER  15. 

A decision  that  it  may  be  of  value  to  place  on  record  was  rendered 
by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  at  Washington.  In  1885  the  Legis- 
lature of  Michigan  passed  what  was  known  as  the  minority  representa- 
tion law,  by  which  small  stockholders  in  corporations  might,  in  the 
choice  of  directors,  by  what  is  known  as  “cumulative  voting,”  concen- 
trate their  vote  upon  a single  person.  That  is,  if  a stockholder  owned 
say  ten  shares,  he  would  be  entitled  to  ten  votes,  and  if  there  were 
three  directors  to  be  chosen  he  might  cast  thirty  votes  for  one  person, 
thus  possibly  giving  the  small  stockholders  a representation  on  the 
directorate,  where  otherwise  the  larger  stockholders  would  control  the 
whole.  The  case  in  question  was  that  of  Dusenberry  vs.  the  Michigan 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  Dusenberry  having  been  a minority 
stockholder  and  having  voted  as  such  under  the  law,  his  right  to  do 
so  being  contested  by  the  company.  The  validity  of  the  law  was  affirmed 
by  the  Michigan  courts,  and  is  now  also  affirmed  by  the  highest  court  in 
the  land.  Fred  A.  Baker  represented  Dusenberry,  and  Charles  A.  Kent 
the  insurance  company,  in  the  litigation. 
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The  annual  convention  of  the  Baptist  denomination  opened  at  Flint. 
The  election  of  officers  occurred  October  16,  as  follows:  President,  Rev. 
J.  B.  Baker,  Adrian;  vice-president,  Rev.  Mr.  Maxfield,  Benton  Harbor; 
secretary  and  treasurer,  Rev.  R.  M.  Vaughn,  Detroit.  The  Baptist 
Young  People’s  Union  of  the  State  elected  officers  as  follows:  C.  A. 
Johnson,  of  Ovid,  president;  N.  B.  Ackley,  Detroit,  vice-president;  Miss 
Harriet  Cooper,  Detroit,  vice-president;  A.  E.  Snuggs,  Detroit,  secretary 
and  treasurer;  Eugene  Patterson,  Port  Huron,  junior  leader;  E.  W.  Hill, 
Detroit,  senior  leader. 


OCTOBER  16. 

By  the  burning  of  the  Witchell  Shoe  Company’s  store  at  No.  15 
Jefferson  avenue,  two  persons  lost  their  lives  and  eight  others  were 
more  or  less  injured.  Alonzo  D.  Iveson  was  killed  by  jumping  from  a 
window  and  Ernest  Lizzotte  was  burned  to  death  in  the  building.  The 
financial  loss  was  about  $23,000,  mostly  insured. 


OCTOBER  17. 

The  registration  of  voters  preparatory  to  the  November  election 
closed  today,  showing  a total  registration  in  the  city  of  59,772,  not  includ- 
ing additional  registrations  made  the  day  before  election  on  account 
of  sickness  and  absence.  The  registration  by  wards,  both  in  1896  and 
1900,  were  as  below: 


Wards. 

1900. 

1896. 

Wards. 

1900. 

1896. 

First  

3,973 

3,629 

Tenth  

3,970 

4,150 

Second  

2,008 

3,119 

Eleventh  

3,729 

3,306 

Third  

3,176 

3,493 

Twelfth  

3,453 

3,114 

Fourth  

3,459 

3,558 

Thirteenth  

3,075 

2,647 

Fifth  

3,947 

3,719 

Fourteenth  

2,866 

2,463 

Sixth  

3,517 

3,768 

Fifteenth  

2,043 

3,267 

Seventh  

3,215 

3,129 

Sixteenth  

3,371 

2,729 

Eighth  

3,622 

Seventeenth  

1,322 

Ninth  

4,966 

4,745 

Total  

56,001 

54,368 

By  a provision  of  the  primary  elections  law,  the  Republican  pri- 
maries in  the  city  occurred  the  day  following  the  registration,  and  the 
Democratic  primaries  the  succeeding  day,  those  of  other  parties  follow- 
ing in  the  order  prescribed  by  the  statute.  This  practically  opened  the 
local  political  campaign  in  the  city  and  county. 


The  Republicans  held  their  county  convention  October  19.  The 
names  of  the  candidates  placed  in  nomination  are  given  in  connection 
with  those  of  the  Democrats,  under  date  of  November  6.  The  Republi- 
can County  Committee  was  appointed  as  follows: 
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CITY  OF  DETROIT. 

First  Ward— Frank  A.  Rasch. 
Second  Ward— Thomas  G.  Craig. 
Third  Ward— John  C.  Niefer. 
Fourth  Ward— Wm.  H.  Green,  Jr. 
Fifth  Ward — Henry  Fraley. 

Sixth  Ward— Charles  W.  Hausherr. 
Seventh  Ward— C.  P.  Benoit,  Jr. 
Eighth  Ward— John  Harpfer. 

Ninth  Ward— August  Van  Dorr. 
Tenth  Ward — Fred  Radloff. 

Eleventh  Ward— Joseph  L.  Thieson. 
Twelfth  Ward — P.  H.  A.  Balsley. 
Thirteenth  Ward— Wm.  Werth. 
Fourteenth  Ward — Henry  Jacobs. 
Fifteneth  Ward— J.  W.  Seeley. 
Sixteenth  Ward — John  G.  Everson. 
Seventeenth  Ward— Charles  Krecke. 

CITY  OF  WYANDOTTE. 
First  Ward— Charles  Schuffert. 
Second  Ward — Wm.  J.  Gorman. 
Third  Ward— Albert  King. 


TOWNSHIPS. 

Brownstown — Wm.  Speicher. 
Canton — J.  D.  M.  Savage. 
Dearborn— O.  P.  Gulley. 

Ecorse — Maynard  Palmer. 
Gratiot — Thomas  Pickard. 

Grosse  Pointe— A.  F.  Meininger. 
Greenfield— W.  A.  MacFarlane. 
Hamtramck — Wm.  Dickinson. 
Plur on— David  Adams. 

Livonia — Adelbert  Rohde. 
Monguagon— Walter  F.  Stokes. 
Northville— C.  R.  Benton. 
Nankin— A.  H.  Robinson. 
Plymouth — P.  B.  Whitbeck. 
Romulus— S.  R.  Kingsley. 
Redford — Allen  Bosworth. 
Springwells— Charles  Daniel. 
Taylor — L.  G.  Helm. 

Van  Buren— W.  Bradshaw. 


Alex.  I.  McLeod  is  chairman  of  the  committee,  Alfred  W.  Chase 
secretary,  and  John  Harpfer  treasurer. 


The  Democratic  convention  was  held  at  the  village  of  Wayne,  Octo- 
ber 20.  The  nominations  appear  under  date  of  November  6.  Edwin 
Henderson  was  made  chairman  of  the  county  committee,  with  Thos. 
W.  Fitzsimmons  as  secretary.  No  full  list  of  the  county  committee 
is  obtainable.  The  executive  committee  is  as  follows:  Edwin  Hender- 
son, Thomas  B.  MacMahon,  Thomas  W.  Fitzsimmons,  August  Goebel, 
James  H.  Pound,  Stephen  S.  Skrzycki,  William  F.  Connolly,  Lawrence 
J.  Callahan,  Lewis  Cass  Hough. 

The  city  committees  of  the  two  parties  are  as  below: 


Wards.  *Republican.  Democratic. 

First  DeWitt  H.  Taylor.  Ed.  P.  Cullen. 

Second  Fred  E.  Fisher.  Samuel  Stewart. 

Third  Gustav  A.  Thillman.  Hugh  Guy. 

Fourth  Clarence  W.  Aird.  Thomas  Calnon. 

Fifth  Frank  Kremlicka.  Louis  H.  Kramer. 

Sixth  Robert  F.  Oliver.  Thomas  K.  Doherty. 

Seventh  Otto  Baust.  Stephen  S.  Skrzycki. 

Eighth  William  S.  Dever.  tWm.  Dooley. 

Ninth  Lawson  L.  Scott.  Henry  Lafever. 

Tenth  Albert  Nagel.  *P.  J.  M.  Hally. 

Eleventh  William  Rohloff.  Jos.  Hoffman. 

Twelfth  William  G.  Mahler.  J.  B.  Hawley 

Thirteenth  Edward  Baumgarth.  Thomas  O’Donnell. 

Fourteenth  Rudolph  J.  Grandt.  Leonard  Sink. 

Fifteenth  tRobert  W.  Rutter.  Terrance  Barden. 

Sixteenth  Myron  E.  Ogden.  John  F.  Kennedy. 

Seventeenth  George  Dunning.  Wm.  J.  Crudder. 


^Republican  chairman,  Thomas  J.  Navin;  Democratic,  P.  J.  M.  Hally. 
tSecretary  of  committee. 


OCTOBER  18. 

The  fifty-ninth  session  of  the  Michigan  Grand  Lodge  of  Odd  Fellows 
began  at  Bay  City.  At  the  same  time  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Daughters  of  Rebekah  was  held.  The  Grand  Lodge  elected  the  following 
officers:  Grand  Master,  A.  J.  Stroud,  of  Horton’s  Bay;  Deputy  Grand 
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Master,  C.  E.  Williamson,  of  Tecumseh;  Grand  Warden,  A.  H.  Brownr 
of  Traverse  City;  Grand  Secretary,  Edwin  H.  Whitney,  of  Lansing; 
Grand  Treasurer,  D.  B.  Pritchard,  of  Allegan;  Grand  Representative, 
Frank  E.  Andrews,  of  Adrian. 


OCTOBER  21. 

Baroness  Von  Ketteler  (widow  of  the  German  Minister  to  China, 
who  was  murdered  in  the  streets  of  Pekin  by  a Chinese  mob), 
daughter  of  President  Henry  B.  Ledyard,  of  the  Michigan  Central  Rail- 
road, reached  the  home  of  her  father  in  Detroit.  She  was  received 
at  the  Michigan  Central  depot  by  her  father  and  other  friends,  and 
escorted  to  the  home  of  her  parents,  but  by  reason  of  prostration 
resulting  from  the  exciting  scenes  through  which  she  had  passed,  the 
tragic  death  of  her  husband,  and  the  fatigue  of  a long  journey,  she 
saw  no  callers.  Friends  testified  their  sympathy  and  regard,  however, 
by  calling  at  the  home,  which  was  made  fragrant  with  flowers,  the 
voluntary  contributions  of  the  visitors.  Her  journey  from  Pekin  was 
by  land  to  Tien  Tsin,  thence  by  steamer  to  Japan  and  across  the  Pacific, 
and  by  rail  across  the  continent.  In  Japan  she  was  joined  by  her 
brother  Henry  and  his  bride,  who  made  their  wedding  trip  to  thq  dis- 
tant land  on  purpose  to  meet  and  accompany  her  home.  The  Baroness 
is  a great-granddaughter  of  Gen.  Lewis  Cass,  who  was  so  prominently 
connected  with  the  political  history  of  the  country  during  the  first 
half  of  the  century,  wThich  is  now  at  its  close,  and  especially  with  the 
political,  social  and  civil  history  of  Detroit  and  the  State  of  Michigan. 


OCTOBER  24. 

The  Circuit  Court  rendered  its  decision  in  the  matter  of  allega- 
tions of  unprofessional  conduct  affecting  Attorney  Wm.  Look  (who  at 
one  time  for  a few  months  held  the  position  of  Circuit  Judge),  which 
became  current  during  the  summer,  having  first  had  publicity  through 
some  statements  by  Judge  Durfee,  of  the  Probate  Court.  The  matter 
first  received  formal  notice  by  a communication  addressed  by  Judge 
Look  to  the  Bar  Association,  asking  for  an  investigation.  It  was  taken 
up  by  the  Prosecuting  Attorney,  who,  upon  his  investigations,  pre- 
ferred a series  of  charges  against  Look  before  the  Circuit  Court.  The 
charges  were  heard  before  Judges  Carpenter,  Frazer  and  Hosmer.  The 
court  found  the  attorney  guilty  of  misconduct  in  four  cases,  in  which 
he  was  employed  in  a trust  capacity,  the  penalty  imposed  being  sus- 
pension from  the  bar  for  a period  of  two  years  beginning  with  Nov.  1, 
1900.  In  deciding  on  the  penalty  the  judges  took  into  consideration 
the  fact  that  the  ex-judge  has  a family  depending  upon  him  and  that 
the  legal  profession  is  his  only  means  of  support.  Mr.  Mandell  repre- 
sented the  Prosecuting  Attorney’s  office  at  the  hearing,  while  Judge 
Look  was  defended  by  T.  A.  E.  Weadock  and  Wm.  F.  Atkinson,  with 
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Otto  Kirchner  of  counsel.  The  penalty  is  regarded  in  legal  circles  as  a 
very  lenient  one,  permanent  disbarment  having  been  confidently 
looked  for. 


OCTOBER  25. 

August  W.  Regentin,  lieutenant  of  fire  engine  company  No.  11,  was 
killed,  and  four  other  firemen  were  injured,  by  the  falling  of  a wall 
during  a fire  which  broke  out  about  midnight  at  No.  7 Catherine  street, 
occupied  as  a rag  warehouse. 


OCTOBER  30. 

Official  figures  of  the  population  of  the  State  as  shown  by  the 
Twelfth  Census,  are  given  out  from  Washington,  showing  a population 
in  Michigan  of  2,419,782  as  against  2,093,899  in  1890,  a gain  of  15.6  per 
cent,  and  placing  Michigan  ninth  in  the  list  of  States  in  point  of  pop- 
ulation. Later  census  bulletins  show  the  population  of  the  State  by 
counties  as  follows: 


Counties. 

1900. 

1890. 

Alcona  

5,691 

5,409 

Alger  

5,868 

■ 1,238 

Allegan  

. . . 38,812 

38,961 

Alpena  

. . . 18,254 

15,581 

Antrim  

. . . 16,568 

10,413 

Arenac  

9,821 

5,683 

Baraga  

4,320 

3,036 

Barry  

. . . 22,514 

23,783 

Bay  

. . . 62,378 

56,412 

Benzie  

9,685 

5,237 

Berrien  

. . . 49,165 

41,285 

Branch  

. . . 27,811 

26,791 

Calhoun  

. . . 49,315 

43,501 

Cass  

. . . 20,876 

20,953 

Charlevoix  

...  13,956 

9,686 

Cheboygan  

. . . 15,516 

11,986 

Chippewa  

. . . 21,338 

12,019 

Clare  

8,360 

7,558 

Clinton  

. . . 25,136 

26,509 

Crawford 

2,943 

2,962 

Delta  

. . . 23,881 

15,330 

Dickinson  

. . . 17,890 

Eaton  

. . . 31,668 

32,094 

Emmet  

. . . 15,931 

8,756 

Genesee  

. . . 41,804 

39,430 

Gladwin  

6,564 

4,208 

Gogebic  

. . . 16,738 

13,166 

Grand  Traverse 

. . . 20,479 

13,355 

Gratiot  

...  29,889 

28,688 

Hillsdale  

...  29,865 

30,660 

Houghton  

. . . 66,063 

35,380 

Huron  

. . . 34,162 

28,545 

Ingham  

. . . 39,818 

37,666 

Ionia  

. . . 34,329 

32,801 

Iosco  

. . . 10,246 

15,224 

Iron  

4,432 

Isabella  

. . . 22,784 

18,784 

Jackson  

45,031 

Kalamazoo  

. . . 44,310 

39,273 

Kalkaska  

7,133 

5,160 

Kent  

. . . 129,714 

109,922 

Keweenaw  

2,894 

Counties. 

1900. 

1890. 

Lake  

4,957 

6,505 

Lapeer  

27,641 

29,213 

Leelanaw  

7,944 

Lenawee  

....  48,406 

48,448 

Livingston  

....  19,664 

20,858 

Luce  

2,455 

Mackinac  

7,703 

7,830 

Macomb  

....  33,244 

31,813 

Manistee  

24,230 

Marquette  

....  41,239 

39,521 

Mason  

16,385 

Mecosta  

....  20,693 

19,697 

Menominee  

....  27,046 

33,639 

Midland  

. . . . 14,439 

10,657 

Missaukee  

5,048 

Monroe  

. . . . 32,754 

32,337 

Montcalm  

. . . . 32,754 

32,637 

Montmorency  

3,234 

1,487 

Muskegon  

....  37,036 

40,013 

Newaygo  

. . . . 17,673 

20,476 

Oakland  

. . . . 44,792 

41,245 

Oceana  

. . . . 16,644 

15,698 

Ogemaw  

7,765 

5,583 

Ontonagon  

6,197 

3,756 

Osceola  

14,630 

Oscoda  

1,468 

1,904 

Otsego  

4,202 

Ottawa  

....  39,667 

35,358 

Presque  Isle 

8,821 

4,087 

Roscommon  

1,787 

2,033 

Saginaw  

. . . . 81,222 

82,273 

St.  Clair  

52,105 

St.  Joseph 

5,155 

3,733 

Sanilac  

32,589 

Schoolcraft  

7,889 

5,818 

Shiawassee  

. . . . 33,866 

30,952 

Tuscola  

. . . . 35,890 

32,508 

Van  Buren  

. . . . 33,274 

30,541 

Washtenaw  

. . . . 47,761 

42,210 

Wayne  

....  348,793 

257,114 

Wexford  

. . . . 16,845 

11,278 
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The  principal  cities  of  the  State,  other  than  Detroit  and  Wyandotte, 
including  those  having  a population  of  3,000  or  over,  show  as  below: 


Adrian  

1900. 

9,654 

1890. 

8,756 

Ishpeming  

1900. 

. 13,255 

1890. 

11,197 

Albion  

4,519 

3,763 

Jackson  

. 25,180 

20,798 

Alpena  

. . 11,802 

11,283 

Kalamazoo  

. 24,404 

17,853 

Ann  Arbor  

. . 14,509 

9,431 

Lansing  

. 16,485 

13,102 

Battle  Creek 

. . 18,563 

13,197 

Lapeer 

3,297 

2,753 

Bay  City  

. . 27,628 

27,839 

Ludington  

7,166 

• 7,517 

Belding 

3,282 

1,730 

Manistee  

. 14,260 

12,812 

Benton  Harbor 

6,562 

3,692 

Marine  City  

3,829 

3,268 

Bessemer 

3,911 

2,566 

Marquette 

. 10,058 

9,093 

Big  Rapids 

4,686 

5,303 

Marshall  

4,370 

3,968 

Cadillac  

5,997 

4,461 

Menominee  

. 12,818 

10,630 

Charlotte  

4,092 

3,867 

Monroe  

5,043 

5,258 

Cheboygan  

6,489 

6,235 

Mt.  Clemens  

6,576 

4,748 

Coldwater  

6,216 

5,247 

Mt.  Pleasant  

3,662 

2,701 

Crystal  Falls 

3,231 

Muskegon  

. 20,818 

22,702 

Escanaba  

9,549 

6,808 

Negaunee  

6,935 

6,078 

Flint  

. . 13,103 

9,803 

1,337 

Niles  

4.287 

4,197 

Gladstone  

3,380 

Norway  

4,170 

Grand  Haven 

4,743 

5,023 

Owosso  

8,696 

6,564 

Grand  Rapids 

. . 87,565 

60,278 

Petoskey  

5,285 

2,872 

Greenville  

3,381 

3,056 

Pontiac  

9,769 

6,200 

Hastings  

3,172 

2,972 

Saginaw  

. 42,345 

46,322 

Hillsdale  

4,151 

3,915 

Sault  Ste.  Marie 

. 10,538 

5,760 

Holland  

7,790 

3,945 

Three  Rivers 

3,550 

3,131 

Ionia  

5,209 

4,482 

Traverse  City  

9,407 

4,833 

Iron  Mountain 

9,242 

8,599 

West  Bay  City 

. 13,119 

12,981 

Ironwood  

9,705 

7,745 

Wyandotte  

5,183 

3,817 

The  population  of  the  cities,  townships  and  villages  of  Wayne 
County  is  as  follows: 

1890. 
2,321 
1,184 
2,346 
3,567 


1900. 

1890. 

Townhips. 

1900. 

Detroit 

city 

285,704 

205,876 

Brownstown  

2,031 

Ward 

1 

.15,849 

Canton  

1,218 

Ward 

2 

.12,583 

Dearborn  

2,752 

Ward 

3 

.16,927 

Ecorse  

6,675 

Ward 

4 

.15,995 

Gratiot  

1,333 

Ward 

5 

.19,191 

Greenfield  

2,360 

Ward 

6 

.17,619 

Grosse  Pointe  

2,933 

Ward 

7 

.17,663 

Hamtramck  

3,078 

Ward 

8 

.17,101 

Huron  

1,978 

Ward 

9 

, .28,281 

Livonia  

1,460 

Ward 

10 

.21,180 

Monguagon  

2,387 

Ward 

11 

.18,898 

Nankin  

3,812 

Ward 

12 

.17,950 

Northville  

2,371 

Ward 

13 

.15,177 

Plymouth  

2,098 

Ward 

14 

.13,658 

Redford  

1,990 

Ward 

15 

,.  9,313 

Romulus  

1,816 

Ward 

16 

,.18,605 

Springwells  

. . . 13,034 

Ward 

17 

. 9,714 

Sumpter  

1,495 

Wyandotte  city.. 

5,183 

3,817 

Taylor  

1,296 

Ward 

1 

,.  1,807 

Van  Buren 

1,789 

Ward 

2 

,.  1,161 

Ward 

3 

. 2,215 

2,465 

3,145 

4,025 

1,960 

1,460 

1,855 

3,288 

3,950 

1,866 

1,748 

7,790 

1,523 

1,216 

1,712 


Villages:  Dearborn, 
Park,  427;  Grosse  Pointe, 
Wayne,  1,361;  North ville, 


844;  Glenwood,  999;  River  Rouge,  1,748;  Highland 
343;  Grosse  Pointe  Farms,  817;  Trenton,  1,167; 
1,755;  Plymouth,  1,474;  Delray,  4,573. 


Since  the  census  of  1890  was  taken  the  township  of  Plymouth  was 
divided  by  the  formation  of  the  township  of  Northville,  and  Grosse 
Pointe  by  the  formation  of  Gratiot  township,  and  portions  of  Ham- 
tramck  and  Greenfield  have  been  annexed  to  Detroit,  which  will  account 
for  the  apparent  falling  off  in  the  several  townships.  The  combined 
population  of  Plymouth  and  Northville,  however,  exceeds  by  519  that  of 


Plymouth  in  1890,  and  Grosse  Pointe  and  Gratiot  together  show  a cor- 
responding gain  of  1,121.  The  gain  of  population  in  Detroit  is  38.77 
per  cent,  a portion  of  which  is  due  to  territory  annexed  during  the 
decade. 


OCTOBER  31. 

Giles.  B.  Stebbins,  a well-known  author  and  speaker,  died  at  his 
residence,  143  Pitcher  street,  aged  83.  He  and  his  wife  celebrated  their 
golden  wedding  four  years  previous  to  his  death.  Mr.  Stebbins  was  an 
eastern  man  by  birth,  and  was  a co-worker  with  Garrison,  Phillips, 
and  other  early  abolitionists.  He  was  for  a number  of  years  preceding 
the  death  of  the  late  Capt.  E.  B.  Ward  in  the  employ  of  that  gentleman, 
chiefly  in  writing  tariff  literature  and  compiling  statistics  on  that  sub- 
ject, Capt.  Ward  having  been  an  earnest  advocate  of  tariff  protection, 
and  Mr.  Stebbins  was  frequently  employed  by  the  Republicans  to  speak 
on  that  subject  in  political  campaigns.  He  was  a Spiritualist  in  reli- 
gious thought. 


NOVEMBER  1. 

A decision  was  rendered  by  the  Supreme  Court  regarding  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  official  ballot  for  elections.  It  had  been  customary  on 
Presidential  years  to  place  the  electors  first,  as  representing  the 
higher  and  more  important  office,  and  the  ballots  for  Wayne  County 
had  been  so  arranged  and  partly  printed  for  the  coming  election, 
when  some  of  the  Democrats  raised  the  contention  that  the  State 
ticket  should  come  first,  according  to  the  arrangement  prescribed  in 
the  ballot  law.  This  was  the.  legal  ground  of  the  contention,  while 
back  of  it  was  the  thought  that  such  an  arrangement  would  work  in 
favor  of  their  party,  especially  in  Wayne  County,  where  it  was  sup- 
posed that  the  name  of  Mr.  Maybury  at  the  head  of  the  Democratic 
ticket  would  secure  votes  for  the  ticket,  which  it  would  not  get  if  his 
name  appeared  farther  down  on  the  ballot.  A proceeding  in  man- 
damus was  brought  in  the  Wayne  Circuit  Court  to  require  the  Election 
Commissioners  to  place  the  State  ticket  first  on  the  ballot,  and  the  six 
judges  divided  three  and  three  in  their  decision,  so  that  there  was 
really  no  decision  at  all.  The  case  was  carried  promptly  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  which  court  decided  that  the  State  ticket  should  be 
first.  The  case  is  worthy  of  record  in  itself,  and  has  an  added  interest 
in  view  of  the  political  history  of  four  years  previously.  The  same 
question  was  then  raised,  although  it  did  not  reach  the  courts.  Mr. 
Pingree’s  friends  urged  his  nomination  for  Governor  on  the  plea  that 
his  name  at  the  head  of  the  ticket  would  carry  the  balance  of  the 
ticket  safely  with  it,  and  they  had  circulars  printed  and  sent  liberally 
throughout  the  State,  with  a facsimile  of  the  form  of  ballot  prescribed 
by  the  law.  An  amusing  phase  of  the  case  so  far  as  the  Republicans 
are  concerned  is  found  in  the  fact  that  while  in  1896  they  argued  that 
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the  name  of  their  candidate  for  Governor  at  the  head  of  the  ticket 
would  give  it  strength,  in  1900  they  resisted  the  mandamus  proceed- 
ing, presumably  because  they  thought  that  the  names  of  the  McKinley 
electors  at  the  head  would  strengthen  the  State  ticket. 


The  eight-hour  work  day  for  carpenters  was  adopted  by  the  con- 
tractors, after  a fifteen  years’  struggle.  Sixteen  hundred  workmen 
were  affected,  and  the  minimum  rate  of  wages  adopted  is  twenty-five 
cents  per  hour.  The  first  carpenters’  strike  in  Detroit  for  the  short 
workday  was  in  1886.  The  union  was  strong  in  numbers  but  weak  in 
organization.  There  was  a good  deal  of  enthusiasm  at  first,  but  it  was 
found  impossible  to  compel  employers  to  grant  the  demand.  The  next 
strike  was  in  1890.  This  struggle  was  a prolonged  one,  but  though  the 
men  obtained  concessions  in  some  instances,  the  strike  was  generally 
put  down  as  a failure.  In  the  spring  of  1900,  when  the  Building 
Trades  Council  made  its  yearly  agreement  with  the  contractors,  a 
clause  was  inserted  inaugurating  the  eight-hour  day  Nov.  1.  But  six- 
teen contractors  signed  the  agreement  at  first,  which  was  not  to  be 
binding  unless  at  least  fifty  signed  it  by  Aug.  1.  On  that  date  it  had 
been  signed  by  seventy-eight,  which  was  increased  to  ninety-four.  The 
present  agreement  holds  only  until  April  1,  1901,  but  it  is  expected  to 
be  continued. 


NOVEMBER  5. 

Mrs.  L.  F.  Harter,  aged  76,  boarding  at  91  Charlotte  avenue,  was 
fatally  burned  by  her  clothes  catching  fire  from  the  grate.  Her  hus- 
band, Maj.  L.  F.  Harter,  was  a veteran  of  the  civil  war  and  at  one  time 
business  manager  of  the  Detroit  Daily  Post.  He  died  in  March,  1900. 


NOVEMBER  6. 


The  general  biennial  election  was  held  in  the  State,  concurrently 
with  the  Presidential  election  throughout  the  country.  A summary 
of  State  political  events  is  given  on  a preceding  page.  In  the  County 
of  Wayne,  the  candidates  of  the  two  parties  for  county  offices,  with  the 
vote  received  by  each,  were  as  follows: 


Name  of  Office.  Republican. 

Circuit  Judge Flavius  L.  Brooke..  36,022 

Judge  of  Probate Edgar  O.  Durfee — 37,124 

Sheriff  Henry  A.  Dickson..  35,036 

County  Treasurer Chas.  A.  Buhrer — 35,275 

County  Clerk Wm.  H.  McGregor..  37,317 

Register  of  Deeds Sam’l  R.  Kingsley..  36,545 

Pros.  Attorney Ormond  F.  Hunt — 33,570 

County  Auditor Thos.  PI.  Christian..  36,121 

Circuit  Court  Samuel  L.  May 36,330 

Commissioners  Wm.  H.  Corlette...  36,096 

John  T.  Hoffman....  36,709 

Coroners  August  F.  W.  Forth  35,377 

Surveyor  Max  Heise  36,206 


Democratic. 

Harry  F.  Chipman..  27,469 
J.  Emmet  Sullivan..  30,867 

John  C.  Hartz 30,367 

Fred  F.  Snow 30,249 

Horace  G.  Smith....  28,128 

Charles  Riopelle 28,984 

Geo.  F.  Monaghan..  32,067 

Henry  Roehrig 29,258 

Joseph  R.  Nolan 28,381 

Edward  M.  Vining..  28,662 
Benj.  G.  Schuknecht  28,381 

Wm.  M.  Stewart 28,662 

Thomas  Campau — 29,182 
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The  vote  on  President  and  Governor  in  Wayne  County  was:  Mc- 
Kinley, 36,745;  Bryan,  28,416;  Bliss,  33,310;  Maybury,  33,130. 

For  Representative  in  Congress  from  the  First  District,  which 
comprises  the  city  of  Detroit,  except  the  three  western  wards,  John  B. 
Corliss,  the  Republican  candidate,  received  24,785  votes,  and  R.  W. 
Jacklin,  Democrat,  20,295.  Portions  of  Wayne  County  are  included  in 
three  other  Congressional  districts,  but  there  will  probably  be  a 
new  arrangement  of  the  districts  before  another  election,  and  hence 
any  record  of  the  vote  at  the  last  election  would  be  of  no  value  for 
future  reference.  The  same  is  true  of  the  Senatorial  districts  and  of 
the  Representative  districts  of  the  county  outside  of  the  city.  The 
city  of  Detroit,  however,  forms  a single  Representative  district  and 
elects  ten  Representatives,  and  the  record  of  the  vote  at  the  last  elec- 
tion is  given  following: 


Republicans. 

Sheridan  J.  Colby 28,955 

Dexter  M.  Ferry,  Jr 28,687 

Jacob  Baumann  28,089 

Herman  Marks  28,826 

Lou  J.  Burch  25,187 

Duncan  McFarlane  28,644 

William  A.  Hurst 28,843 

Frederick  A.  Hunt 29,057 

Joseph  Edward  Bland 28,997 

James  W.  Ames 28,285 


The  candidates  of  other  or  th 
ranging  between  300  and  400  each. 


Democrats. 

Charles  Dupont  25,901 

Thos.  W.  Thompson 24,995 

Dennis  B.  Hayes 24,590 

Jesse  F.  Orton 25,498 

Jos.  B.  Pospeshil 24,772 

John  H.  Slevin 24,312 

Jas.  V.  Cunningham 24,482 

Levi  J.  Fick 25,870 

Martin  Kulwicki  23,918 

M.  E.  Shaughnessy 24,026 


parties  in  the  city  received  votes 


In  the  city,  in  addition  to  the  Representatives,  there  was  elected 
a Justice  of  the  Peace  in  the  city  at  large,  and  in  each  ward  an  Aider- 
man,  a member  of  the  Board  of  Estimates,  and  a Constable,  besides 
Registrars  and  Inspectors  of  Election  in  the  several  precincts.  For 
Justice  of  the  Peace  Christopher  E.  Stein,  Republican,  was  re-elected 
by  a vote  of  28,416  to  23,260  for  Robert  W.  Webb,  Democrat.  The  vote 
on  Alderman,  as  ascertained  by  the  Board  of  City  Canvassers,  was 
as  follows: 


Wards. 

First  

Second  

Third  

Fourth  

Fifth  

Sixth  

Seventh  

Eighth  

Ninth 

Tenth  

Eleventh  . . 

Twelfth  

Thirteenth  . 
Fourteenth 
Fifteenth  .. 
Sixteenth  . . 
Seventeenth 


Republicans. 

*Wm.  H.  Beamer 2,517 

Edwin  Jerome 2,086 

Frank  N.  Reves 1,319 

Maurice  J.  Keating..  1,995 

♦Peter  Knauss 1,485 

♦Robert  Barrie 2,098 

Wladyslaus  Maior — 1,018 
Wm.  W.  Magee,  Jr. . . 1,884 
Anthony  J.  Koster...  1,530 
Helm.  F.  Liphardt..  2,154 

tHenry  C.  Schutte 1,598 

Charles  G.  Willi ts....  1,516 

♦Michael  Miller 1,406 

, Henry  C.  Nevermann  1,225 

.♦Oscar  B.  Marx 1,062 

.♦John  C.  Bleil 1,280 

.♦Fred  W.  Smith 1,023 


Democrats. 

Nelson  S.  Osborn 1,134 

Met.  K.  Guinan 784 

John  A.  Freda 1,817 

♦Judson  T.  Mayhew..  1,443 

Fred’k  Mohn 1,900 

Jos.  A.  Rossbach 1,624 

♦John  Weibel 1,776 

♦John  P.  Schneider..  1,746 

♦Basil  A.  Lemke 2,541 

Joseph  G.  Hartge 1,868 

♦Michael  W.  McGuire  1,528 

Henry  A.  Weber 1,613 

Jos.  F.  Dederichs 1,299 

♦Louis  F.  Fracher 1,181 

John  A.  Fisher 799 

Daniel  Campbell 1,660 

Wm.  G.  Rathmann..  831 


♦Members  of  Council,  1900,  standing  for  re-election. 
tSeat  given  to  McGuire  on  recount. 
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As  a result  of  the  election,  the  Common  Council  of  1901  is  com- 
posed as  follows.  The  term  of  the  Alderman  first  named  in  each  ward 
will  expire  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  January,  1902: 

First  Ward — Walter  H.  Coots,  R. ; Wm.  H.  Beamer,  R. 

Second  Ward— Richard  P.  Joy,  R. ; Edwin  Jerome,  R. 

Third  Ward — William  Koenig,  R. ; John  A.  Freda,  D. 

Fourth  Ward— Frederick  F.  Snow,  D. ; Maurice  J.  Keating,  R. 

Fifth  Ward — Alois  A.  Deimel,  T>. ; Frederick  Mohn,  D. 

Sixth  Ward— Edward  Wildman,  R. ; Robert  Barrie,  R. 

Seventh  Ward— Anthony  Weiler,  D. ; John  Weibel,  D. 

Eighth  Ward — William  C.  Houghton,  D. ; William  W.  Magee,  Jr.,  R. 
Ninth  Ward— Louis  E.  Tossy,  D. ; Basil  A.  Lemke,  D. 

Tenth  Ward — Jacob  J.  Haarer,  R. ; Helmuth  F.  Liphardt,  R. 

Eleventh  Ward— Max  C.  Koch,  R. ; Michael  W.  McGuire,  D. 

Twelfth  Ward — Otto  Reinhardt,  R. ; Henry  A.  Weber,  D. 

Thirteenth  Ward— John  J.  Steiger,  R. ; Michael  Miller,  R. 

Fourteenth  Ward — William  F.  Moeller,  R. ; Henry  C.  Nevermann,  R. 
Fifteenth  Ward— Joseph  H.  Hansjosten,  R. ; Oscar  B.  Marx,  R. 

Sixteenth  Ward — Edmund  Atkinson,  D. ; Daniel  Campbell,  D. 
Seventeenth  Ward— William  Hillger,  D.;  Fred  W.  Smith,  R. 


NOVEMBER  9. 

Thomas  Barium  resigned  his  position  as  a member  of  the  Poor 
Commission,  owing  to  the  fact  that  his  office  debarred  his  firm  taking 
any  contracts  to  furnish  the  county  poor  with  meat,  and  he  could  not 
afford  to  sacrifice  that  part  of  his  business.  Capt.  John  S.  Quinn  was 
appointed  to  succeed  Mr.  Barium. 


NOVEMBER  14. 

The  sixty-seventh  convention  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
of  Michigan  was  held  in  St.  Paul’s  Church,  Detroit,  Bishop  Thomas  F. 
Davies  presiding.  Reports  showed  that  there  are  in  the  diocese  thirty 
self-supporting  churches  and  about  eighty  missions,  many  of  them 
being  in  a flourishing  condition.  The  clergy  number  seventy-five,  of 
whom  thirty-two  are  missionaries  whose  salaries  are  paid  in  part  by 
the  board  of  missions.  Rev.  S.  W.  Frisbie  was  elected  secretary  of 
the  convention  for  the  twenty-second  time,  and  Rev.  Paul  Ziegler  was 
selected  as  assistant  secretary. 


The  plant  of  the  Detroit  Bridge  & Iron  Works  was  damaged  by  fire 
to  the  extent  of  $50,000,  involving  the  enforced  idleness  of  500  employes. 


NOVEMBER  15. 

Gov.  Pingree  today  issued  his  proclamation  for  the  annual  Thanks- 
giving. While  proclamations  of  this  character  carry  a similar  verbiage 
one  year  with  another,  it  seems  proper  to  place  this  one  on  record  as 
preliminary  to  a short  resume  of  the  observance  which  it  recommends. 
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With  no  purpose  of  criticism,  but  rather  in  explanation  of  a changed 
relation  and  sentiment,  reference  is  made  to  the  opening  sentence  of 
the  Governor’s  proclamation.  The  appointment  of  a day  of  public 
thanksgiving  was  originally  a matter  purely  local.  It  became  a cus- 
tom with  the  New  England  colonies  long  before  there  was  any  general 
government.  The  observance  (historically  at  least),  is  essentially 
religious  in  its  character,  and  the  setting  apart  of  a day  of  such  observ- 
ance by  the  executive  of  the  commonwealth  implies  an  authoritative 
or  established  religion  by  the  commonwealth.  Each  individual  State, 
may,  if  it  so  choose,  establish  a state  religion,  but  this  power  is  denied 
to  the  General  Government  by  the  Constitution.  To  whatever  extent 
the  early  thanksgivings  may  have  represented  a prevailing  or  estab- 
lished religion,  the  later  ones  do  not  bear  that  character.  They  are 
hailed  by  the  Jew  as  well  as  by  the  Christian,  and  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  as  well  as  by  the  Protestant.  The  appointment  of  a day  of 
thanksgiving  gradually  spread  from  the  New  England  States  to  the 
Middle  and  Southern  States,  and  it  is  less  than  fifty  years  when  the 
first  Presidential  proclamation  on  the  subject  was  issued.  The 
changed  relation  first  spoken  of  is  found  in  the  fact  that  Gov.  Pingree, 
in  his  proclamation,  recognizes  the  initiative  in  the  President,  whereas 
originally  the  initiative  was  with  the  State.  The  last  has  become  first, 
and  the  first  last.  It  would  be  beyond  the  present  purpose  to  asso- 
ciate this  change  with  a changed  political  relation,  but  this  is  referred 
to  the  student  of  political  history  and  civil  polity.  Governor  Pingree’s 
proclamation  follows: 

In  accordance  with  the  proclamation  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  in  compliance  with  a venerable  custom,  I,  Hazen  S.  Pin- 
gree, Governor  of  the  State  of  Michigan,  hereby  designate  and  appoint 
Thursday,  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  November,  1900,  as  a day  of  thanks- 
giving and  praise  to  the  God  of  men  and  nations,  for  the  manifold 
blessings  received  during  the  past  year. 

Let  us  this  day  be  thankful  for  the  abundant  yield  of  our  orchards 
and  fields,  for  the  freedom  from  pestilence  and  famine. 

Let  us  remember  the  ready  response  which  has  come  from  sym- 
pathetic hearts,  touched  by  the  calamities  of  our  fellow  citizens,  the 
generous  contribution  to  those  whose  homes  have  been  destroyed  by 
tempest  and  flood,  and  the  development  of  humanity  in  the  invention 
of  methods  which  alleviate  the  sufferings  attendant  upon  war. 

Let  us,  as  we  unite  in  our  services  of  thanksgiving  and  praise, 
remember  with  gratitude  the  growing  sense  of  justice  among  all 
classes  of  men,  and  the  establishment  of  higher  ideals  of  social  life. 

While  we  remember  these  blessings  with  thankfulness,  let  our 
gratitude  inspire  us  to  so  utilize  our  high  powers  of  citizenship  that 
we  may  be  more  worthy  of  the  place  we  now  hold  among  civilized 
nations  of  the  world. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  the  Great  Seal  of  the  State  of  Michigan, 
at  the  Capitol  in  Lansing,  this  fifteenth  day  of  November,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred,  and  of  the  independence  of 
the  United  States  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-fifth. 

H.  S.  PINGREE,  Governor. 

J.  S.  STEARNS,  Secretary  of  State. 
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There  was  a very  general  observance  of  the  day,  and  it  may  be 
said  without  qualification  that  the  annual  Thanksgiving,  so  far  at  least 
as  the  city  of  Detroit  is  concerned,  stands  next  to  Christmas  in  its 
general,  genial  and  heartfelt  observance  as  a holiday. 


The  Roman  Catholic  churches  of  the  city,  and  throughout  the  dio- 
cese presided  over  by  Bishop  Foley,  held  services  in  pursuance  of  a cir- 
cular addressed  by  the  Bishop  to  the  priests  of  the  several  parishes, 
the  text  of  which  was  as  follows: 

Thursday,  November  29,  1900,  having  been  designated  by  His 
Excellency,  the  President  of  the  United  States,  a day  of  National 
Thanksgiving  to  Almighty  God,  you  are  requested  to  assemble  your 
people  on  that  day,  at  such  hour  as  you  may  deem  convenient,  in  order 
that  they  may  assist  at  the  Holy  Sacrifice  and  return  thanks  for  the 
numberless  blessings  vouchsafed  to  our  beloved  country,  and  implore 
Him  for  their  continuance,  and  at  the  same  time  humble  themselves 
before  him,  asking  pardon  for  their  shortcomings  and  imperfections. 
After  Mass  there  will  be  recited  the  Litany  of  the  Saints,  and  the 
Te  Deum  will  be  sung. 


All  of  the  Evangelical  denominations  held  Thanksgiving  services, 
though  in  some  cases  several  of  the  individual  churches  joining  in  a 
common  service.  The  First,  Second  Avenue,  Forest  Avenue  and  Cen- 
tral Presbyterian  churches  and  the  Church  of  the  Covenant  attended 
union  service  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  the  pastors  of  the  sev- 
eral churches,  Revs.  W.  B.  Jennings,  D.  D.,  John  McDowell,  J.  M. 
Barkley,  D.  D.,  Marcus  Scott,  G.  B.  Crawford  and  P.  V.  Jenness,  par- 
ticipating. The  sermon  was  by  Dr.  Jennings,  from  the  text  Psalms 
50:14:  “Offer  Unto  God  Thanksgiving.”  He  devoted  his  remarks  to  the 
ethical  and  spiritual  blessings  that,  he  said,  have  been  showered  on  the 
people  of  this  country,  or  proof  of  which  has  been  given,  within  the 
past  year. 

At  the  Fort  Street  Presbyterian  Church  the  sermon  was  by  Rev. 
E.  H.  Pence.  The  central  idea  brought  out  by  the  preacher  was  man’s 
absolute  dependence  on  his  fellow  man  and  on  God  and  the  obligation 
of  gratitude  and  service  that  rests  on  him. 

Rev.  John  Brittan  Clark,  of  Westminster  Presbyterian  Church,  had 
for  his  theme  the  influence  of  the  Puritans. 


At  the  Asbury  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  the  sermon  was  by 
Bishop  W.  X.  Ninde,  being  among  his  latest  public  utterances  prior  to 
his  sudden  death. 

Union  services  of  the  Methodist  denomination,  embracing  the  Simp- 
son, Cass  Avenue,  Hudson  Avenue  and  Martha  Holmes  Memorial,  were 
held  at  the  last  named  church.  The  sermon  was  by  Rev.  Paul  C. 
Curnick,  D.  D.,  of  the  Simpson  Church,  from  the  text,  “He  hath  not 
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dealt  so  with  any  other  nation.”  The  discourse  embodied  an  analysis 
of  the  material,  commercial  and  religious  growth  of  the  country  during 
the  past  century. 

Rev.  George  Elliott,  pastor  of  the  Central  M.  E.  Church,  preached 
to  the  congregation  at  the  Tabernacle  M.  E.  Church. 

Union  services  were  held  by  the  Baptists  in  the  Woodward  Avenue 
Baptist  Church.  The  sermon  was  by  Rev.  C.  A.  Fulton,  of  the  First 
Church,  from  the  text:  “The  Lord  Reigneth — Let  the  Earth  Rejoice.” 
He  dwelt  upon  the  Deific  idea  upon  which  all  religions  have  their  an- 
chorage, upon  the  material  greatness  of  the  country,  and  upon  the 
improved  conditions  in  the  world  and  in  society. 


The  Congregationalists  were  addressed  in  the  Woodward  Avenue 
Church  by  Rev.  Jesse  Povey,  of  Plymouth  Church,  from  the  text:  “Go 
your  ways,  eat  the  fat  and  drink  the  sweet,  and  send  portions  unto  them 
for  whom  nothing  is  prepared,  for  this  day  is  a holy  day  unto  the 
Lord.  Neither  be  ye  sorry,  for  the  joy  of  the  Lord  is  your  strength.” 
The  discourse  dwelt  upon  the  provident  care  of  the  Deity  and  upon  the 
legacy  bequeathed  to  the  country  by  the  Pilgrims  of  the  Mayflower, 
and  the  political  power  and  material  progress  of  the  nation. 


Services  were  held  in  the  several  Episcopal  churches  of  the  city. 
At  Christ  Church  the  sermon  was  by  the  Rector,  Rev.  W.  D.  Maxon, 
his  subject  being,  “The  Relation  of  the  Family  Life  of  the  Country  to 
the  Nation.”  At  the  Church  of  the  Messiah  the  sermon  was  by  the 
Rector,  Rev.  C.  H.  Mockridge.  Rev.  Dr.  John  McCarroll,  Rector  of 
Grace  Church,  conducted  the  usual  services  at  that  church,  the  sermon 
being  by  Rev.  Joseph  M.  McGrath,  of  Florida,  a brother  of  Assistant 
Corporation  Counsel  John  W.  McGrath.  Trinity  and  St.  Peter’s  ob- 
served the  day  by  appropriate  services  and  discourses  by  the  respective 
Rectors,  Rev.  Walter  Hughson  and  Rev.  C.  L.  Arnold.  A union  service 
of  St.  Joseph’s  and  St.  Paul’s  parishes  was  held  at  St.  Paul’s  Church. 
The  sermon  was  by  Rev.  S.  S.  Marquis. 


The  Thanksgiving  discourse  at  the  Unitarian  Church  was  given  by 
the  Pastor,  Rev.  Reed  Stuart,  on  the  Sunday  preceding  the  festival  day. 


The  congregation  of  Temple  Beth  El  (Jewish)  celebrated  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  organization  of  the  society  in  connection  with  their 
Thanksgiving.  The  occasion  was  made  the  more  enjoyable  by  the 
presence  of  the  former  Rabbi,  Dr.  Louis  Grossmann,  who  gave  a short 
address,  as  did  the  officiating  Rabbi,  Dr.  Leo  M.  Franklin. 


A varied  service,  religious,  literary  and  social,  was  given  at  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  The  inmates  of  the  hospitals  and  the  numerous  benevolent 
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institutions,  not  omitting  those  of  the  County  Jail  and  House  of  Cor- 
rection, were  remembered  by  their  patrons  and  guardians. 


NOVEMBER  16. 

The  ceremony  of  unveiling  the  cannon  from  the  Spanish  cruiser 
Vizcaya,  which  was  presented  to  the  city  some  months  ago,  occurred 
on  the  afternoon  of  this  date.  The  gun  arrived  March  11,  and  had  been 
kept  under  shelter  while  a granite  pedestal,  at  the  west  end  of  Cadillac 
Square,  was  being  prepared  for  it.  The  gun  is  a steel  one,  seventeen 
feet  in  length,  with  a bore  of  five  and  one-half  inches.  The  principal 
exercises  took  place  in  the  Light  Guard  Armory,  where  a chorus  of 
six  hundred  school  children,  under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Emma  A. 
Thomas,  enlivened  the  occasion  with  songs.  The  galleries  were  filled 
with  children  in  their  gayest  dresses,  forming  a bright  picture.  The 
G.  A.  R.  posts  and  Naval  Reserves  occupied  the  front  seats  in  the 
body  of  the  hall.  The  ceremonies  consisted  of  an  invocation  by  Rev. 
N.  Boynton,  speeches  by  Mayor  Maybury,  Gen.  R.  A.  Alger,  Edwin 
Denby  and  Maj.  G.  H.  Hopkins,  the  latter  giving  a history  of  the  gun. 
The  benediction  was  pronounced  by  Rev.  Ernest  Van  Dyke. 

After  the  ceremonies  in  the  Armory,  there  was  a parade  on  Wood- 
ward avenue.  The  procession  consisted  of  a detachment  of  mounted 
police,  the  Light  Guard  with  its  band,  a detachment  of  U.  S.  regulars, 
the  Michigan  National  Guard,  the  Michigan  Naval  Reserves,  and  the 
Grand  Army  veterans,  headed  by  the  First  Regiment  Infantry  Band. 
After  the  parade  the  gun  was  formally  unveiled,  the  men  removing  their 
hats  and  standing  with  bared  heads,  and  a salute  of  seventeen  guns  was 
fired  by  the  Naval  Reserves. 

Under  an  act  of  Congress,  the  Secretary  of  War  assigned  four  of 
the  Spanish  cannon  to  Michigan,  and  delegated  Gov.  Pingree  authority 
to  decide  to  what  municipalities  or  organizations  they  should  be 
assigned.  The  Governor  had  them  sent  to  Detroit,  Grand  Rapids,  Ann 
Arbor  and  Ironwood.  In  selecting  these  cities  the  Governor  was  guided 
by  the  fact  that  there  was  a large  number  of  deaths  during  the  war 
among  the  troops  coming  from  them.  This  was  especially  true  with 
respect  to  Ironwood. 


The  annual  banquet  of  the  University  of  Michigan  Association  of 
Detroit  was  held  at  the  Russell  House.  Dr.  James  B.  Angell,  President 
of  the  University,  and  Regent  W.  J.  Cocker,  of  Adrian,  were  the  Uni- 
versity’s official  representatives,  and  the  faculty  was  represented  by 
Profs.  Demmon,  D’Ooge,  Trueblood,  Hudson  and  Scott.  A large  num- 
ber of  ladies  were  present,  many  of  them  being  graduates  of  the  Uni- 
versity, and  a number  of  invited  guests.  Among  them  were  Dr.  William 
Henry  Drummond,  of  McGill  University,  and  R.  F.  Sutherland,  mem- 
ber-elect for  North  Essex  in  the  Dominion  Parliament.  William  A. 
Moore,  the  retiring  president  of  the  Alumni  Association,  presided. 
Henry  Russel  acted  as  toastmaster,  and  the  first  speaker  was  William 
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A.  Moore.  Mr.  Moore  gave  an  interesting  description  of  life  at  the 
University  at  the  time  when  the  class  of  1849,  of  which  he  was  a mem- 
ber, was  in  college.  After  repeating  several  anecdotes  of  interest  and 
mentioning  some  of  the  men  who  had  done  much  to  insure  the  success 
of  the  institution,  he  concluded  by  demanding  three  cheers  for  “the 
man  who,  with  his  associates,  has  for  more  than  thirty  years  done  so 
much  for  the  University  of  Michigan.”  When  the  applause  which  fol- 
lowed subsided,  Mr.  Russel  introduced  Dr.  Angell,  who  spoke  with 
deep  feeling  and  great  earnestness  on  the  objects  and  the  needs  of  the 
University.  He  referred  to  Detroit  as  the  foster-mother  of  the  seat  of 
learning,  and  recalled  the  obstacles  which  had  to  be  overcome,  owing 
to  the  lack  of  funds,  in  the  early  struggles  for  life  which  the  young 
institution  had  to  make.  He  then  made  a short  report  of  the  present 
condition  of  the  Athens  of  the  west.  Appealing  to  the  Alumni,  he  said: 
“You  are  the  University.  The  University  is  obliged  to  make  great 
advances  constantly  so  as  to  keep  abreast  of  the  other  colleges  and  seats 
of  learning  in  the  country.  If  it  is  not  to  make  these  advances,  I 
assume  that  you  do  not  want  a university.  The  State  does  not  want  a 
second  or  a third  rate  university;  or,  if  it  does,  I do  not  want  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  it.” 

Other  speakers  on  the  occasion  were  Dr.  Drummond,  Regent  Cocker, 
Prof.  D’Ooge,  and  Hon.  Peter  White.  Musical  numbers  were  supplied 
by  Mrs.  Scripps-Ellis,  Miss  Beyer,  Samuel  I.  Slade,  Marshall  Pease  and 
G.  Arthur  Depew.  Officers  were  chosen  for  the  ensuing  year:  President, 
Sidney  D.  Miller;  Vice-President,  Florence  M.  Huson;  Secretary  and 
Treasurer,  D.  M.  Ferry,  Jr.;  Board  of  Directors,  F.  L.  Bliss,  Harry  C. 
Bulkley,  Myra  L.  Post. 


John  Patton,  ex-Mayor  of  Detroit,  died  at  the  residence  of  his 
son-in-law,  John  McLean,  1560  Woodward  avenue,  aged  78  years.  Mr. 
Patton  was  born  of  Scotch  parents  in  County  Down,  Ireland,  in  1822. 
At  the  age  of  17  he  came  to  America  and  learned  carriage  making.  He 
came  to  Detroit  in  1843  and  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  carriages 
on  his  own  account.  He  was  elected  Mayor  of  the  city  in  1857,  having 
previously  served  a couple  of  terms  as  Alderman.  It  was  largely 
through  his  efforts  as  Mayor  that  a paid  fire  department  was  established 
in  Detroit.  He  was  elected  County  Auditor  in  1864  and  Sheriff  of  the 
county  in  1868.  He  was  two  or  three  times  elected  Justice  of  the 
Peace,  and  was  U.  S.  Consul  at  Amherstburg,  Canada,  during  the  second 
Cleveland  administration.  The  funeral  was  held  at  the  residence  of  his 
son-in-law,  November  19,  Rev.  C.  L.  Arnold,  of  St.  Peter’s  Episcopal 
Church,  officiating.  The  burial  service  was  conducted  by  Zion  Lodge 
(Masonic),  of  which  Mr.  Patton  had  been  a member  fifty-three  years, 
the  interment  being  at  Elmwood. 


NOVEMBER  19. 

Benjamin  W.  Huston,  prominent  in  professional  and  public  life  in 
Michigan,  died  at  Vassar,  Tuscola  county,  the  place  of  his  residence. 
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He  was  born  in  Monroe  county,  N.  Y.,  in  1830,  lived  for  a time  in  Wayne 
county,  Mich.,  studied  law  at  Ypsilanti,  and  settled  in  Vassar  in  1885, 
where  he  held  the  offices  of  Prosecuting  Attorney  and  Circuit  Court 
Commissioner.  He  raised  a company  for  service  in  the  Civil  War  and 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Major.  He  was  a member  of  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  of  1867,  was  for  two  terms,  1869  and  1871,  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  was  in  1879  a member  of  the 
State  Senate,  and  was  appointed  Attorney-General  of  the  State  in  1890 
to  fill  a vacancy.  He  was  the  Republican  candidate  for  the  same  office 
in  1890,  but  suffered  the  common  fate  of  the  Republican  candidates 
that  year. 


NOVEMBER  20. 

The  State  Conference  of  the  Unitarian  churches  of  Michigan  met 
at  Grand  Rapids.  /As  an  expression  of  representative  opinion,  the  trend 
of  the  opening  sermon  or  discourse  by  Rev.  F.  C.  Southworth,  of  Chi- 
cago, Secretary  of  the  Western  Unitarian  Conference,  is  worthy  of 
being  placed  on  record.  Under  the  title  of  “The  Next  Step  Forward,” 
he  said  that,  contrary  to  the  belief  of  an  older  day,  the  religion  of  the 
present  originates  and  finds  its  expression  in  the  individual  and  not  in 
the  church,  and  that  man’s  individual  conscience  is  the  arbiter  of  his 
religion,  and  not  a churchly  creed.  He  emphasized  as  the  next  step 
forward  the  forming  of  new  churches  in  which  there  shall  be  no  creed 
save  Man’s  own  conscience;  and  the  making  of  these  responsible  for 
the  spread  of  the  belief  in  their  own  neighborhood. 


Will  H.  Brady,  a well-known  merchant,  accidentally  shot  himself 
with  a shotgun,  at  his  residence,  200  Euclid  avenue,  while  preparing  to 
go  hunting.  The  entire  top  of  his  skull  was  blown  away,  causing  instant 
death.  He  was  a grandson  of  Gen.  Hugh  Brady.  The  burial  was  at 
Elmwood. 


NOVEMBER  22. 

David  Parsons,  for  many  years  one  of  the  best  known  educators  in 
Michigan,  died  at  his  residence  on  Dearborn  avenue,  Delray,  eighty 
years  of  age.  He  came  to  Michigan  in  1870,  and  in  1883  was  appointed 
Deputy  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 


Mrs.  Jane  Hinsdale,  a famous  nurse  and  spy  for  the  Union  cause 
during  the  Civil  War,  died  at  St.  Mary’s  Hospital,  aged  94.  Mrs.  Hins- 
dale came  to  Michigan  with  her  husband  in  1840.  When  he  enlisted  in 
the  Second  Michigan  Infantry  she  followed  the  regiment,  and  partici- 
pated in  several  battles,  doing  valuable  service  caring  for  the  wounded. 
For  many  years  she  lived  at  45  Fort  street  east,  with  her  husband  and 
an  old  colored  man.  Her  husband  died  in  1894,  and  she  was  taken  care 
of  by  the  old  ex-slave  until  she  was  removed  to  the  hospital.  Her  will 
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gave  bequests  amounting  to  $8,900  to  relatives,  and  the  remainder  of 
her  property  to  Grace  Hospital. 


Rev.  S.  E.  Warren,  a veteran  Methodist  minister,  and  father  of 
Police  Commissioner  Homer  Warren,  of  Detroit,  died  at  his  home  in 
Armada.  He  was  a pastor  in  Detroit  several  years  and  projected  the 
Simpson  M.  E.  Church. 


NOVEMBER  28. 

David  Whitney,  Jr.,  reputed  the  wealthiest  man  in  Detroit,  died  at 
his  residence  on  Woodward  avenue,  aged  70.  Mr.  Whitney  was  born  at 
Westford,  Mass.,  and  began  his  business  career  as  a clerk  in  a lumber 
office.  At  the  age  of  29  he  came  to  Detroit  and  engaged  in  the  business 
of  buying  and  selling  lumber,  logs  and  pine  lands,  in  which  he  rapidly 
accumulated  wealth.  He  became  a large  vessel-owner,  and  was  engaged 
in  various  commercial  and  financial  enterprises.  Mr.  Whitney  was  for 
many  years  one  of  the  strong  financial  pillars  of  Westminster  Presby- 
terian Church,  but  owing  to  some  dissatisfaction  regarding  a pastor  he 
removed  his  membership  to  the  First  Presbyterian  Church.  He  was  a 
liberal  contributor  to  benevolent  enterprises,  but  always  so  privately 
that  the  public  never  heard  of  it,  and  for  that  reason  had  an  undeserved 
reputation  for  closeness.  Commemorative  resolutions  were  adopted  by 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Michigan  Fire  & Marine  Insurance  Com- 
pany, of  which  Mr.  Whitney  had  been  President  since  1887  until  his 
death,  and  by  the  Directors  of  the  Michigan  Stove  Company,  the  works 
of  which  were  closed  on  the  day  of  his  funeral  as  a mark  of  respect. 
The  funeral  was  held  from  the  family  mansion  on  Woodward  avenue, 
November  30,  under  the  ministration  of  Rev.  Wm.  Beatty  Jennings, 
Pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  and  the  remains  were  interred 
in  the  family  burial  lot  at  Elmwood. 


NOVEMBER  29. 

Prof.  Burke  A.  Hinsdale,  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  died  at 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  where  he  had  gone  in  search  of  health.  He  had  held  the 
chair  of  science  and  art  of  teaching  in  the  University  since  1888,  and 
had  a wide  fame,  particularly  in  the  science  of  pedagogy.  He  was  63 
years  of  age. 


DECEMBER  1. 

The  County  Auditors  addressed  a note  to  the  City  Controller,  ask- 
ing that  the  lease  of  the  County  apartments  in  the  City  Hall  be  con- 
tinued from  month  to  month  after  Jan.  1,  1901,  when  the  county’s  lease 
expires.  Later  it  was  announced  that  the  county  building  is  expected 
to  be  completed  not  later  than  Oct.  1,  19,01,*  and  ready  for  occupancy  at 


*But  subsequent  reports  leave  the  time  of  completion  in  doubt. 
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that  time.  The  first  steps  for  the  erection  of  the  county  building  were 
taken  in  1895,  when,  by  action  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  approved 
by  vote  of  the  people,  a loan  of  $1,500,000  was  authorized.  Subse- 
quently an  additional  $800,000  was  voted,  the  bonds  being  in  denomina- 
tions of  $1,000,  bearing  annual  interest  at  4 per  cent.  Of  the  first  loan 
$550,000  was  paid  for  the  site  (east  side  of  Randolph  street,  between 
Congress  and  Fort),  and  $179,796  for  building  the  new  county  jail. 
During  the  year  1900  the  contract  for  the  metal  furniture  was  let  to 
the  Art  Metallic  Furniture  Company,  of  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  at  $56,000. 
The  A.  H.  Andrews  Company,  of  Chicago,  was  given  the  contract  for 
furniture  at  $73,0000.  The  contract  for  lighting  fixtures  went  to  Cas- 
sidy Sons  & Company,  of  New  York,  for  $27,500,  and  the  Otis  Elevator 
Company  and  Winslow  Bros.  Company,  of  Chicago,  will  build  four 
elevators  and  enclosures  therefor  for  $46,000.  The  only  contract  of 
importance  that  remains  to  be  let  is  that  for  the  bronze  statuary  that 
will  be  placed  on  the  four  corners  of  the  tower,  the  estimated  probable 
cost  of  the  four  pieces  being  $30,000.  John  Scott  & Company,  of 
Detroit,  are  the  architects  of  the  building  and  have  supervised  its  con- 
struction. The  executive  direction  during  the  work  has  been  by  a joint 
commission  composed  of  a committee  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  and 
the  Board  of  County  Auditors,  of  which  Aid.  Walter  H.  Coots  has  been 
chairman  throughout. 


DECEMBER  2. 

Daniel  Donovan,  a native  of  County  Cork,  Ireland,  and  a resident  of 
Detroit  for  over  fifty  years,  died  at  his  residence,  corner  of  Eighth  and 
Labrosse  streets,  aged  86.  He  had  been  a man  of  great  energy  of  char- 
acter, and  was  a power  in  Democratic  ward  politics  in  the  old  Eighth 
ward,  and  a representative  denizen  of  the  district  formerly  known  as 
“Corktown.” 


DECEMBER  3. 

The  pardon  by  Gov.  Pingree  of  White  and  Marsh  (mentioned  on  an 
earlier  page)  directed  public  attention  to  his  liberal  exercise  of  the  par- 
doning power  during  his  two  terms  as  Governor.  Up  to  the  time  of  the 
above  date  he  had  pardoned  or  commuted  the  sentences  of  118  convicts 
(much  the  larger  number  during  his  second  term),  as  against  70  during 
the  preceding  four  years  of  Gov.  Rich’s  administration.  He  had  also 
released  by  parole  244.  The  Governor’s  clemency  was  continued  up  to 
the  close  of  his  term,  the  pardons,  commutations  and  paroles  number- 
ing near  thirty  in  all  on  the  last  day.  The  final  figures  show  approxi- 
mately a total  of  135  pardons,  269  paroles  and  45  commutations,  a total 
of  449  during  Gov.  Pingree’s  four  years.  Regarding  the  number  of 
paroles,  there  is  no  basis  of  comparison  with  other  administrations,  as 
the  parole  law  was  in  force  only  during  the  last  year  of  Gov.  Rich’s  term. 
But  in  the  matter  of  pardons,  probably  no  State  in  the  American  Union 
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can  show  a similar  record.  Gov.  Pingree  was  visited  with  an  abundance 
of  censure  by  the  press  of  the  State  for  his  liberal  exercise  of  the  par- 
doning power.  A distinction  may,  however,  be  made  between  the  cases 
of  White  and  Marsh  and  persons  under  sentence  for  the  more  ordinary 
crimes.  White  and  Marsh  were  appointees  of  Gov.  Pingree,  and  were 
identified  with  his  political  fortunes.  His  clemency  in  their  cases  may 
have  been  influenced  by  personal  and  political  reasons,  and  his  enemies 
were  fairly  entitled  to  make  the  most  of  it  to  his  disadvantage.  His 
other  pardons  were  in  the  general  exercise  of  a right  which  (whether 
wisely  or  unwisely)  is  vested  in  the  chief  executive.  The  subsequent 
history  of  his  subjects  of  pardon  and  parole  may  be  studied  with  profit 
by  the  students  of  penology,  and  from  this  the  moral  results  of  the  Gov- 
ernor’s action  may  be  deduced.  The  simple  purpose  in  this  connection 
is  to  record  facts,  without  passing  opinions  upon  them.  Following  are 
some  of  the  more  notable  cases  of  pardon  and  parole: 

Charles  T.  Wright  was  a wealthy  lumberman  in  Benzie  County. 
Two  deputy  sheriffs  went  upon  his  lumber  holdings  to  serve  a writ,  and 
he  shot  them.  He  was  sentenced  to  life  imprisonment  in  1889.  His 
sentence  was  commuted  to  seventeen  years,  leaving  him  only  about  a 
year  to  serve,  and  for  this  he  was  discharged  on  parole,  with  leave  to  go 
to  Wisconsin. 

The  Molitor  murder,  back  in  the  1870  decade,  had  its  final  echo  in 
the  pardon  of  Frank  Repke,  one  of  the  participants  in  the  crime.  The 
vicinity  of  Rogers  City,  in  Presque  Isle  County,  was  settled  mainly  by 
Germans  and  Poles,  under  the  pilotage  of  one  Molitor.  Molitor  was  the 
“lord  of  the  manor,”  so  to  speak.  He  was  landed  proprietor,  merchant, 
banker,  postmaster,  and  generally  all-round  official.  He  dictated  the 
levying  of  local  taxes,  and  it  was  alleged  of  him  that  he  managed  to 
have  a large  percentage  of  the  revenue  remain  in  his  own  coffers.  The 
English-speaking  head  center  of  a community  composed  of  foreigners 
speaking  a different  language,  he  had  everything  his  own  way,  or  in 
common  phrase,  was  “the  whole  thing,”  and  did  not  hesitate  to  use  his 
position  and  influence  to  the  best  advantage  for  himself.  There  were 
other  alleged  causes  of  complaint  against  him  not  necessary  to  men- 
tion. The  settlers  felt  that  they  were  being  imposed  upon,  and  consti- 
tuted themselves  a sort  of  Vhemic  court,  by  which,  by  the  judgment  of 
twelve  of  their  number,  equal  to  a common  law  jury,  it  was  determined 
that  Molitor  should  die.  He  was  shot  one  summer  evening  while  sit- 
ting in  his  office.  Suspicion  may  have  rested  upon  some  of  the  agents  in 
the  transaction,  but  no  facts  came  to  light,  and  the  actors  in  the  scene 
shared  in  the  general  prosperity  that  industry  and  frugality  brought  to 
the  community.  In  the  course  of  time  Repke,  who  was  one  of  the  party, 
got  religion,  and  his  crime  weighed  upon  him.  He  made  confession 
and  informed  upon  his  associates.  Several  of  them,  including  Repke 
himself,  were  convicted  in  the  Alpena  Circuit  Court,  where  they  were 
tried,  and  sentenced  to  life  imprisonment.  They  were  all  pardoned  by 
Gov.  Rich  except  Repke,  and  his  time  has  now  come  under  Gov.  Pingree. 

Henry  Stewart,  who  killed  John  Willits  in  his  own  home  on  Char- 
lotte avenue,  Detroit,  in  1869,  received  a pardon  after  serving  thirty- 
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one  years  in  Jackson  prison.  Stonewall  J.  DeFrance,  sentenced  in 
May,  1894,  to  fifteen  years  at  Jackson  for  forgery,  received  a parole. 
Louis  F.  Arno,  under  life  sentence  for  carnally  knowing  a female  per- 
son under  fourteen  years  old  (Pearl  Butler),  was  also  paroled.  Wm.  I. 
Stevens,  sent  from  Detroit  in  1885  for  murdering  his  sweetheart,  Bertha 
Duckwitz,  received  a pardon.  A number  of  other  Detroit  homicides, 
the  cases  arising  chiefly  from  brawls  and  affrays,  received  favorable 
consideration.  Under  date  of  December  31,  a newspaper  report  says: 
“Up  to  10  o’clock  tonight  Gov.  Pingree  had  signed  twenty-six  pardons, 
paroles  and  commutations,  the  list  including  ten  murderers,  half  a dozen 
rapists  and  as  many  burglars,  which  probably  breaks  all  records  in  the 
history  of  this  country.” 

A questionable  pardon  (questionable  as  to  its  validity  or  effective- 
ness in  any  way),  and  suggesting  something  of  the  ludicrous,  was  that 
of  Charles  R.  Mains,  of  Battle  Creek.  Mains  was  a lawyer,  and  was 
sentenced  to  disbarment  for  a contempt  of  court.  The  pardon  assumes 
to  remove  the  sentence  (or  the  penalty  imposed  by  it),  and  thereby 
restore  Mains  to  his  standing  in  the  profession.  Whether  the  courts 
will  recognize  such  a pardon  is  for  them  to  say. 


An  electric  automobile  was  installed  in  the  route  service  of  The 
Evening  News,  to  distribute  the  papers  to  the  news  stations  about  the 
city.  This  is  the  first  application  of  the  auto  vehicle  to  that  kind  of 
service  in  Detroit,  although  some  of  them  have  been  in  use  since  1899, 
and  they  are  being  manufactured  by  two  concerns  in  the  city.  Three 
kinds  of  propelling  power  are  used — steam,  gasoline  and  electricity — 
and  all  seem  to  be  successful.  During  the  year  1900  the  autos  became 
quite  common,  both  for  pleasure  riding  and  carrying,  several  of  the 
large  retail  houses  having  found  them  preferable  to  vehicles  drawn  by 
horses. 


John  A.  Heames  died  at  Harper  Hospital  as  the  result  of  an  opera- 
tion for  acute  appendicitis.  He  was  born  in  Detroit  in  1859,  and  during 
most  of  his  active  life  was  associated  in  business  with  his  father,  Henry 
Heames.  He  was  elected  Register  of  Deeds  on  the  Democratic  ticket 
in  1888  and  re-elected  in  1890.  He  was  a member  of  the  Detroit  Club, 
of  Detroit  Commandery  Knights  Templar,  and  of  Kilwinning  Lodge, 
F.  & A.  M. 


DECEMBER  5. 

Dr.  Joseph  Lathrop,  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  known  dentists  in 
Detroit,  died  at  his  residence,  86  Edmund  Place,  of  pneumonia,  having 
practiced  his  profession  in  Detroit  for  nearly  fifty  years.  Dr.  Lathrop 
was  born  in  West  Springfield,  Mass.,  in  1834,  but  was  reared  and 
educated  in  Macomb  County,  this  State. 
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DECEMBER  6. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  local  W.  C.  T.  U.  the  Treasurer 
reported  a balance  in  the  treasury  of  $140.77,  including  $50  which  had 
been  added  to  the  reserve  fund  during  the  year,  making  $103.15  in  that 
fund.  Receipts  during  the  last  twelve  months  amounted  to  $489.25,  and 
disbursements  to  $459.13.  The  society  gained  40  new  members  during 
the  year.  Mrs.  Annie  Andrus  was  elected  President,  Mrs.*  Alzina  M. 
Townsend  Corresponding  Secretary,  and  Dr.  Mary  A.  Willard  Recording 
Secretary,  with  other  officers. 


DECEMBER  7. 

George  Gourlay,  of  Gourlay  Bros.,  died  suddenly  of  angina  pectoris, 
aged  66.  Mr.  Gourlay  was  a member  of  the  Disciples’  Church  on  Fourth 
street,  and  was  at  one  time  president  of  the  Detroit  Musical  Society.  He 
was  a native  of  Scotland  and  saw  service  in  the  American  civil  war. 


DECEMBER  11. 

The  Michigan  State  Grange  and  the  organization  of  Farmers’  Clubs 
began  their  sessions  simultaneously  at  Lansing.  In  both  organizations 
resolutions  condemning  the  action  of  Gov.  Pingree  in  the  matter  of  par- 
dons, especially  those  of  White  and  Marsh,  were  passed. 

The  Grange  Secretary  reported  that  returns  from  all  but  fifty 
Granges  in  the  State  show  a membership  of  16,992.  The  Treasurer’s 
report  showed  the  receipts  of  the  year  to  be  $10,693;  expenses,  $6,700, 
and  the  balance  on  hand,  $8,786.  Delegates  from  fifty-one  counties  of  the 
State,  representating  over  400  subordinate  Granges,  with  some  25,000 
members,  were  present.  A matter  that  will  interest  both  country  and 
city  was  the  consideration  given  to  the  “fresh  air”  work  of  the  State 
Grange.  It  was  reported  that  168  poor  children  and  working  girls  from 
the  cities  were  given  vacations  at  country  homes  during  the  past  sum- 
mer. Mrs.  Mary  M.  Mayo,  of  Battle  Creek,  who  has  charge  of  the  work, 
declared  that  a larger  number  of  poor  children  should  be  given  the  bene- 
fit of  fresh  country  air.  Every  Grange,  she  said,  should  be  able  to  place 
two  poor  children  or  two  working  girls  from  the  city  in  the  country  for 
two  weeks  every  year,  and  this  would  mean  an  outing  for  800  tired 
bodies.  A resolution  pledging  each  Grange  to  place  at  least  one  child  in 
some  country  home  for  at  least  two  weeks  was  adopted.  George  B. 
Horton  was  re-elected  President  of  the  Grange.  Resolutions  opposing 
the  ship  subsidy  bill  and  the  irrigation  of  western  lands  by  the  General 
Government  (both  measures  proposed  in  Congress),  were  passed.  It 
was  decided  to  hold  a grand  rally  of  the  State  Grange  at  the  Agricultural 
College  grounds  in  August,  1901. 

The  Association  of  Farmers’  Clubs  was  said  to  represent  300  local 
organizations  and  a membership  of  25,000.  The  following  officers  were 
elected:  President,  L.  H.  Ives,  of  Mason;  Vice-President,  Mrs.  Mary 
Marshall,  of  Green  Oak;  Secretary,  Miss  Julia  Ball,  of  Hamburg;  Treas- 
urer, Mrs.  Lucy  Swift,  of  Flint. 
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A tempest  arose  in  the  Michigan  Military  Academy  at  Orchard 
Lake.  Col.  J.  Sumner  Rogers,  the  originator  and  proprietor  of  the  insti- 
tution, for  some  reason  discharged  Maj.  Lane,  the  Military  Commandant. 
It  may  be  well  to  explain  in  this  connection  that  the  Academy,  in  addi- 
tion to  its  course  of  instruction  by  text  books,  represents  a regularly 
organized  military  corps,  the  students  being  organized  into  companies, 
with  a full  official  roster,  corresponding  say  to  a regiment  of  soldiers  in 
garrison,  of  which  the  commanding  officer  would  be  Military  Com- 
mandant, not  only  of  the  soldiers  themselves,  but  of  the  quarters  and 
their  surroundings.  The  students  sided  with  Commandant  Lane,  and 
to  avert  a threatened  insurrection  Col.  Rogers  declared  a vacation 
until  after  the  holidays,  and  discharged  the  balance  of  the  faculty,  and 
has  since  appointed  a new  staff.  Efforts  were  made  to  heal  the  trou- 
ble, Col.  Rogers,  among  other  things,  going  to  Chicago,  where  he  had 
conferences  with  the  parents  of  the  students  hailing  from  there,  from 
which  it  would  seem  that  the  students  were  largely  from  Chicago  or 
points  near  about.  It  has  been  announced  that  a rival  school  is  to  be 
started  at  Benton  Harbor  under  the  auspices  of  Prof.  Edwards,  of  the 
deposed  Orchard  Lake  faculty.  An  impression  has  prevailed  that  the 
Orchard  Lake  school  is  a State  institution.  It  is  not  such  in  any  sense, 
but  is  a purely  private  enterprise.  It  was  established  by  Col.  Rogers 
in  1877  and  has  had  a very  prosperous  career,  the  present  being  the 
only  serious  trouble  that  it  has  encountered.  The  Academy  has  been 
reopened,  with  a reorganized  faculty. 


As  a result  of  charges  made  by  Alderman  Richard  P.  Joy  and  others, 
of  incompetency  on  the  part  of  the  Board  of  Public  Works,  the  Com- 
mon Council  appointed  a committee,  composed  of  Aldermen  Joy, 
Moeller,  Hillger,  Atkinson  and  Smith  to  investigate  the  charges.  The 
committee  attempted  to  inspect  the  stock  of  materials  on  hand,  but 
were  denied  access  to  the  yard  of  the  Board.  At  a later  meeting  of  the 
Council  the  committee  asked  that  $500  be  allowed  them  to  hire  experts 
to  examine  the  accounts  and  materials,  but  this  was  laid  over,  and  at 
the  meeting  held  December  26,  it  was  indefinitely  postponed.  On 
motion  of  Alderman  Joy  the  committee  was  discharged.  At  the  same 
meeting  a joint  committee,  composed  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means  and  the  Committee  on  Streets,  reported  that  they  had  examined 
the  accounts  and  methods  of  the  Board,  and  that  while  they  could  not 
charge  any  intentional  wrong-doing,  there  was  an  evident  lack  of 
executive  ability  on  the  part  of  the  Board. 


DECEMBER  11. 

“Uncle”  Jeff  Davis,  a colored  man,  85  years  of  age,  died  in  Delray. 
He  was  a slave  on  the  plantation  of  Judge  Davis,  father  of  Jefferson 
Davis,  president  of  the  Confederacy,  and  was  said  to  be  a half-brother 
of  the  latter.  He  was  a recruiting  sergeant  in  the  Union  army  during 
the  civil  war,  and  for  twenty  years  was  janitor  of  the  county  court 
house  at  Ann  Arbor. 
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DECEMBER  13. 


In  tearing  down  the  old  St.  Paul’s  Church  on  the  corner  of  Congress 
and  Shelby  streets,  the  cornerstone,  which  was  laid  August  13,  1851, 
with  its  contents,  was  reached.  With  it  was  the  cornerstone  of  the 
still  older  church,  which  was  laid  by  Bishop  Hobart  in  1827,  which  had 
been  placed  in  the  corner  with  the  later  one.  The  documents  in  the 
older  stone  were  injured  by  dampness  so  as  to  be  almost  illegible. 
Those  in  the  stone  of  1851  had  been  placed  in  a jar  which  was  care- 
fully sealed  and  then  placed  in  a stone  box  which  was  placed  in  the 
cornerstone.  Its  contents  were  as  follows:  A Bible,  a Sword’s 
Almanac  containing  the  constitution  and  canons  for  the  government 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  the  United  States  of  North 
America,  and  a list  of  the  clergy  (Episcopal)  of  the  United  States;  the 
journal  of  the  Diocese  of  Michigan;  the  history  of  St.  Paul’s  Church 
from  its  organization;  the  names  of  the  rectors,  church  wardens  and 
vestries  of  St.  Paul’s  Church,  Christ  Church  and  Mariners’  Church;  the 
Spirit  of  the  Missions  for  August,  1851;  church  papers — Churchman, 
Gospel  Messenger,  Banner  of  the  Cross  and  Christian  Witness;  the 
Declaration  of  American  Independence;  the  Constitutions  of  the  United 
States  and  of  Michigan;  the  names  of  President  Fillmore  and  his 
cabinet,  the  Governor  of  Michigan  and  his  cabinet,  and  the  Mayor, 
Aldermen  and  city  officers  of  Detroit,  all  on  parchment;  Farmer’s  map 
of  Michigan;  the  names  of  the  officers  of  the  Detroit  Savings  Institute; 
a 3 and  1-cent  stamp;  copies  of  the  daily  papers;  a quartz  specimen  of 
copper  from  the  Cliff  mine,  Lake  Superior;  charge  to  the  clergy  of  the 
Diocese  of  New  York  by  Bishop  Hobart  in  1815  (the  only  document 
saved  from  the  old  cornerstone);  three  sermons  by  Bishop  McCoskry; 
the  names  of  the  building  committee;  the  population  of  Detroit,  and 
the  number  of  communicants  in  the  various  churches  of  the  city. 
These  relics  will  be  placed  in  the  cornerstone  of  the  rebuilt  church  on 
the  Boulevard. 


Emory  Wendell,  the  veteran  banker  of  Detroit,  and  former  Presi- 
dent of  the  First  National  Bank,  closed  his  connection  with  that  insti- 
tution and  retired  from  active  business,  having  been  a member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  for  thirty-six  years.  Mr.  Wendell  began  his  busi- 
ness career  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  as  a bank  teller.  He  came  to  Detroit  in 
1860  and  became  Cashier  of  the  Peninsular  Bank  and  subsequently  of 
the  State  Bank  of  Michigan.  He  was  made  Cashier  of  the  First 
National  on  its  organization,  and  in  1872  became  its  President.  In 
1891  a paralysis  of  the  spine  incapacitated  him  for  work,  and  for  over 
two  years  he  was  helpless.  Upon  his  partial  recovery  the  Directors 
created  the  position  of  President  pro  tern,  to  which  he  was  elected,  and 
he  has  since  discharged  most  of  the  active  duties  of  President.  His 
retirement  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven  years  takes  from  the  banking 
service  its  oldest  representative  in  the  city. 
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DECEMBER  15. 

The  State  Tax  Commission  submitted  their  first  annual  report  to 
the  Governor.  With  the  passage  of  the  law  authorizing  the  State  Tax 
Commission,  Michigan  took  the  first  step  in  the  direction  of  equal 
taxation,  which  had  been  the  political  campaign  cry  for  several  years. 
It  was  the  culmination  of  a project  which  had  been  agitated  by  the 
then  Governor,  Hazen  S.  Pingree,  but  the  establishment  of  the  Com- 
mission was  not  considered  the  ideal  means  to  the  end  of  equal  taxa- 
tion in  many  quarters.  The  good  or  bad  which  would  inevitably  result 
from  the  establishment  of  the  system  was  justly  considered  to  depend 
almost  entirely  on  the  quality,  ability  and  character  of  the  men 
appointed  to  put  the  work  into  operation.  The  governor’s  selections 
for  the  Commission  were  bitterly  criticized  and  the  State  Senate  refused 
to  confirm  the  original  appointments.  Thereupon  Mr.  Pingree  waited 
until  the  Legislature  had  adjourned,  and  Milo  D.  Campbell,  of  Cold- 
water,  who  had  occupied  the  position  of  Commissioner  of  Insurance; 
A.  F.  Freeman,  an  attorney  of  Manchester,  and  Robert  Oakman,  one 
of  the  assessing  officers  of  the  city  of  Detroit,  were  duly  commissioned 
as  members  of  the  State  Tax  Commission  pending  another  session  of 
the  Legislature  or  the  appointment  of  their  successors  by  another 
Governor. 

This  new  Commission  began  its  work  without  having  had  its 
powers  defined  by  any  court,  without  any  record  of  the  manner  in 
which  taxes  were  levied  in  the  various  counties,  with  no  records  of  any 
kind,  in  fact.  Out  of  nothing  the  Commission  had  the  duty  of  carving 
a system  of  taxation  which  would  result  in  a just  distribution  of  the 
burdens  in  the  various  counties,  and  most  of  all  they  were  charged 
with  a correction  of  the  current  abuse  in  the  assessments  of  personal 
property. 

Complaints  of  the  injustice  of  the  system  of  taxation  were  plen- 
tiful, and  came  from  all  quarters  of  the  State.  It  was  openly  charged 
that  the  rich  men,  the  big  corporations,  the  railroads,  the  telephone, 
telegraph  and  express  companies,  the  big  lumber  operators,  the  rich 
mines  of  the  Upper  Peninsula,  and  similar  enterprises,  escaped  the 
payment  of  their  fair  share  of  taxes,  and  it  was  further  widely  con- 
sidered that  personal  property  escaped  taxation  on  every  side,  to  the 
detriment  of  the  small  property  owner  and  loss  to  the  whole  State. 
If  half  the  charges  which  were  made  were  true,  it  followed  as  a nat- 
ural consequence  that  the  assessing  officers  were  derelict  or  corrupt 
and  that  there  were  plenty  of  wealthy  tax  dodgers,  while  bribery  and 
favoritism  were  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception. 

The  State  Tax  Commission  was  empowered,  under  the  statute,  to 
supervise  the  work  of  local  assessors,  and  were  given  the  practical 
power  to  cause  their  removal  from  office.  The  work  of  correcting  the 
assessment  rolls  and  instructing  assessing  officers  how  to  make  assess- 
ments was  at  once  begun.  The  members  of  the  Tax  Commission  went 
to  every  county  in  the  State.  They  pried  knowledge  out  of  recalcit- 
rant property  owners  and  probed  into  the  affairs  of  business  men  and 
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corporations.  They  added  and  subtracted  and  adjusted.  Progress  was 
necessarily  slow,  and  it  was  more  than  a year  before  order  began  to 
come  out  of  the  chaos  of  tax  matters.  In  many  cases  the  assessing 
officers  contested  the  authority  of  the  members  of  the  Commission  to 
supervise  their  work  and  make  alterations  in  their  rolls.  The  assessors 
in  Grand  Rapids  refused  to  deliver  their  assessment  rolls  to  the  Com- 
mission. The  validity  of  the  law  was  attacked  in  the  mandamus  pro- 
ceedings begun  by  the  Board  to  force  the  delivery  of  these  rolls.  It 
was  maintained  that  the  act  creating  the  Commission  was  unconstitu- 
tional; that,  even  if  it  were  valid,  it  did  not  apply  to  the  city  of  Grand 
Rapids,  and  that  the  Tax  Commission  was  too  late  when  it  sought  to 
make  changes  in  the  assessment  rolls  after  they  had  been  completed. 
The  Supreme  Court,  however,  decided  that  the  law  did  not  in  any  way 
interfere  with  local  self-government,  and  that  the  Legislature  had  an 
undoubted  right  to  prescribe  the  limits  of  taxation  and  the  agencies  to 
be  employed.  The  Court  said  that  the  State  is  concerned  in  the  proper 
assessment  of  property,  not  only  as  to  its  own  interests  as  they  are 
affected  by  the  collection,  or  the  failure  to  collect,  the  funds  necessary 
to  carry  on  the  government,  but  as  the  supreme  authority  in  the  State. 
The  authority  of  the  Legislature  is  not  so  restricted,  the  Court  said,  as 
to  preclude  the  use  of  a State  board  in  carrying  into  effect  the  con- 
stitutional provisions  in  regard  to  taxation.  The  act  was  specifically 
approved. 

The  duties  of  the  Commission,  as  outlined  in  the  report  of  Presi- 
dent Campbell,  are  as  follows: 

To  see  that  all  taxable  property  in  the  State  be  placed  upon  assess- 
ment rolls  at  actual  cash  value. 

To  confer  with  assessing  officers  and  to  complain  of  and  prosecute 
violations  of  law. 

To  receive  complaints  regarding  illegal  assessments  and  take  steps 
to  regulate  the  same. 

To  visit  the  several  counties  in  the  State,  investigate  assessments, 
receive  complaints,  etc. 

To  gather  reports  from  officers  regarding  all  matters  of  taxation. 

To  get  valuation  of  all  properties  of  corporations  paying  specific 
taxes,  and  the  rate  of  taxes  paid  if  based  on  actual  valuation. 

To  inquire  into  the  revenue  systems  of  other  States  and  countries 
by  correspondence  and  published  reports. 

To  report  to  the  Legislature  the  whole  amount  of  taxes  raised  in 
the  State,  and  to  fully  classify  the  same. 

To  report  to  the  Legislature  the  total  valuation  of  properties 
directly  assessed,  with  the  average  rate  of  taxation  thereon,  and  the 
valuation  of  corporations  paying  specific  taxes,  with  rate  on  such  valua- 
tions. 

To  be  present  at  the  meeting  of  the  State  Board  of  Equalization  at 
its  regular  meetings. 

To  report  to  the  Governor  on  or  before  the  fifteenth  of  December 
each  year  the  workings,  findings  and  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

The  results  achieved  in  the  first  year  were  most  remarkable,  par- 
ticularly in  regard  to  the  increase  in  the  assessments  of  personal  prop- 
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erty.  In  1899  only  14.6  per  cent  of  the  total  assessed  valuation  of  the 
property  in  the  State  was  personal.  In  1900,  owing  to  the  efforts  made 
to  reach  hidden  effects,  the  percentage  was  increased  to  24.5.  The 
ratio  between  real  and  personal  in  1899  was  86  to  14;  in  1900  it  was 
76  to  24.  There  is  now  no  State  in  the  Union  with  as  high  a percentage 
of  personal  property  on  its  assessment  rolls  as  Michigan.  The  follow- 
ing figures  give,  in  brief,  a good  idea  of  the  work  of  the  Tax  Commis- 
sion up  to  1900.  The  figures  show  the  total  assessed  value  of  real  and 
personal  property  in  the  State: 


Real  estate, 
Personal  . 


1899.  1900. 

825,858,711  $1,006,453,013 

142,330,376  310,997,015 


$ 968,189,087  $1,317,450,028 

Another  result  which  was  considered  most  remarkable  was  that 
in  every  county  in  the  State  except  one  the  rate  of  taxation  had  been 
decreased  by  the  increase  in  the  assessed  valuations.  In  some  coun- 
ties the  reduction  was  astonishing.  For  instance,  in  Berrien  county, 
the  rate  of  taxation  per  $1,000  was  $44.85  in  1899,  while  in  1900  it  was 
only  $18.70.  In  Alcona  county  the  rate  per  $1,000  was  cut  from  $68.89 
to  $27.61,  and  in  many  other  counties  the  results  were  as  remarkable. 

In  the  city  of  Detroit  the  large  taxpayers  accepted  the  increase  in 
the  valuation  of  their  property  without  much  complaint,  and  the  city’s 
tax  rate  was  materially  reduced.  The  Detroit  Board  of  Assessors 
worked  in  the  heartiest  accord  with  the  State  Tax  Commission,  and  the 
benefits  were  perhaps  greater  than  in  any  other  county.  The  people 
seemed  to  have  come  to  the  fullest  realization  that  full  disclosures  of 
their  business  would  be  the  best  and  fairest  course  to  pursue,  and  from 
those  whose  assessments  were  increased  the  most  were  heard  only 
words  of  commendation  for  the  work. 

The  work  of  the  members  of  the  Commission  grew  easier  as  time 
went  on.  Their  work  and  methods  were  given  the  greatest  publicity, 
for  this  was  considered  a campaign  of  education  as  well  as  of  results. 
There  was  never  a charge  of  discrimination.  Each  man  knew  that  his 
neighbor  was  meeting  the  same  treatment  as  he  was  receiving,  and 
there  was  no  complaint. 

While  the  work  of  digging  up  personal  property  was  the  most 
prolific  in  results,  the  increase  in  the  assessments  of  mining  companies 
in  the  Upper  Peninsula  was  also  important.  The  taxing  of  credits  was 
given  careful  consideration,  the  system  of  taxing  mortgages  was  con- 
demned, while  it  was,  perforce,  followed,  but  it  was  in  the  taxation  of 
railroad  properties  that  the  Commission  undertook  and  carried  to 
completion  its  greatest  work.  For  the  purpose  of  arriving  at  the  valu- 
ations of  the  various  railroads  of  the  State,  the  Commission,  acting 
under  the  passive  authority  of  the  State  Board  of  Auditors,  employed 
Prof.  M.  E.  Cooley,  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  to  supervise  the  work 
of  appraising  the  physical  property  of  the  railroads,  and  Prof.  Henry 
C.  Adams,  of  the  University,  to  appraise  their  franchise  values.  For 
this  work  the  appraisers  employed  a large  number  of  experienced  and 
competent  engineers.  Every  mile  of  track  was  gone  over,  every  tie 
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was  counted,  every  hand  car,  every  depot,  every  building — in  short, 
everything  that  went  to  make  up  the  value  of  the  railroad  property, 
was  inspected  and  noted  in  a field  book.  These  various  books  were 
then  turned  into  the  office  of  the  appraisers  and  the  items  entered  up 
in  the  records.  No  valuations  were  made  by  the  engineers  and  inspec- 
tors, but  the  percentage  of  wear  in  each  item  was  noted.  For  instance, 
50  miles  of  60-pound  rails  would  be  noted  in  the  field  book  as  40  per 
cent  worn;  2,000  cedar  ties  would  be  noted  as  10  per  cent  worn,  and 
so  on.  Having  the  quality  of  the  article  and  the  amount  of  wear,  the 
cost  price  of  the  article  was  reduced  by  the  amount  of  wear  as  noted 
by  the  inspecting  engineer.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  method  of  reach- 
ing the  present  value  is  based  on  the  cost  of  the  railroad  when  new. 
In  this  way,  when  it  may  be  thought  desirable  to  make  another  assess- 
ment of  the  same  property  it  will  be  necessary  only  to  have  an  inspec- 
tion in  which  the  amount  of  wear  will  be  noted.  It  will  then  be  pos- 
sible to  tell  quickly  the  value  of  the  property. 

It  is  considered  desirable  to  have  the  work  of  keeping  track  of  all 
extensions,  improvements  and  additions  to  the  property  of  the  vari- 
ous railroads  of  the  State  made  a part  of  the  duties  of  the  State  Rail- 
road Commissioner.  The  present  records  are  also  designed  to  be  filed 
in  that  office.  In  this  manner  the  work  can  be  kept  up  to  date,  and 
there  will  be  little  trouble  in  arriving  at  the  value  of  any  railroad. 

This  work  was  entirely  creative.  Nothing  of  the  kind  had  ever 
been  undertaken  in  any  State  before.  Prof.  Cooley  bent  his  whole 
energies  to  a solution  of  the  difficult  problem,  and  seems  to  have  car- 
ried out  the  work  successfully  and  satisfactorily.  Indeed,  so  accurate 
has  his  work  been  considered,  even  in  the  offices  of  the  railroad 
engineers,  that  it  has  not  been  infrequent  for  a railroad  engineer  to 
call  at  the  office  of  the  Tax  Commission  and  desire  to  check  some  of 
his  own  estimates  by  an  inspection  of  the  memoranda  of  Prof.  Cooley’s 
assistants.  Among  these  assistants  were  several  men  who  have  been 
chief  engineers  of  railroads,  mechanical  experts  and  builders,  and 
material  men  of  capability  and  experience.  The  result  has  been  most 
satisfactory  on  all  sides.  The  mass  of  information  which  has  been 
accumulated  has  been  the  result  of  about  six  months’  work.  In  its 
result  it  shows  that  there  are  88  railroad  corporations  in  Michigan, 
that  the  cost  of  production  of  them  all  was  $201,000,000  and  their 
present  valuation  is  $165,046,212. 

The  following  table  accompanying  Prof.  Cooley’s  report  to  the 
State  Tax  Commission  shows  the  physical  value  of  the  recorded  rail- 
ways of  the  State.  Another  table,  which  also  accompanies  the  report, 
shows  like  data  for  53  “unrecorded”  railroads,  chiefly  short  lumber 
and  mining  roads.  The  totals  for  these  roads  are:  Trackage,  includ- 
ing branches,  spurs  and  sidings,  miles,  442.59;  cost  of  reproduction, 
$3,607,532;  present  value,  $3,026,213. 

A subsequent  report  by  Prof.  Adams  upon  the  value  of  the  “non- 
physical” element  of  railway  properties,  based  upon  their  earning 
capacity,  gives  a total  for  81  roads  (estimated  of  course),  of  $35,988,632. 
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This  added  to  Prof.  Cooley’s  estimate  of  physical  values  gives  a total  of 
over  $200,000,000  as  the  present  value  of  railway  property  in  the  State. 
An  estimate  by  Tax  Commissioner  Oakman  places  it  at  $186,511,385. 
The  entire  value  (whatever  it  may  finally  be  determined  to  be  by  the 
Tax  Commission)  will  be  taxable  under  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  street  railway  case  that  the  earning  power  of  the  prop- 
erty of  a corporation  is  taxable: 


VALUATIONS  OF  INCORPORATED  RAILROADS  OPERATING  IN 

MICHIGAN. 


No.  Name. 


1.  Ann  Arbor  Railroad 

2.  Arcadia  & Betsey  River 

3.  Au  Sable  & Northwestern 

4.  Bay  City  Belt  Line 

5.  Boyne  City  & Southeastern 

7.  Chicago,  D & C.  G.  T.  Jet.  (G.T)  ■ 

8.  G.  Trunk  West.  (C.  & G.T.)  (G.T) 

9.  Chicago,  Kalamazoo  & Saginaw.. 

10.  Chicago,  Milwaukee  & St.  Paul... 

11.  Chicago  & Northwestern 

12.  Chicago  & West  Michigan  (P.M.). 

13.  Chicago  & North  Michigan  (P.M.). 

14.  G.  R.,  Kal.  & So.  Eastern  (P.M.). 

15.  Cincinnati  Northern  


16.  Cin.,  Sag.  & Mackinaw  (G.T.) 

17.  C.,  C.,  C.  & St.  L.  Ry 

18.  Copper  Range  R.  R 

19.  D.,  G.  H.  & M.  (G.T.) 

20.  D.,  G.  R.  & W.  (P.  M.) 

21.  Det.,  Tol.  & Mil.  (see  No.  15) 

22.  Detroit  & Lima  Northern 

23.  Detroit  & Mackinac  R.  R 

24.  D.,  S.  S.  & A.  Ry 

25.  Flint  & Pere  Marquette  (P.  M.)... 

26.  Gogebic  & Montreal  River  R.  R... 

28.  Gr.  Rap.  & Ind.  R.R.  (G-R.  & I.). 

29.  Muskegon,  G.R.  & Ind.  (G.R.&  I.). 

30.  Traverse  City  R.R.  (G.  R.  &I.)... 

31.  Hancock  & Calumet  R R 

84.  L.  S.  & M.  S.  Ry.  (L.S.  & M.  S.) 

35.  Detroit  & Chicago  (L.S.&  M.S.). . . 

36.  Det.  Hills.  & S.  W.  (L.S.  & M.S.) 

37.  Det.,  Mon.  & Toledo  (L.S.&  M.S.) 

38  Ft.Wavne  & Jackson  (L.S.&  M.S.) 

39  Kal.,  Allegan  & G.R.  (L.S.&  M.S.) 

40.  Kal.  & White  Pigeon  (L.S.&  M.S.) 

41.  North’n  Cen.  Mich.  (L.S.  & M.S.) 

42.  Sturgis,  Go.  & St.L.  (L.S.&  M.S.) 

43.  Lowell  & Hast,  (see  No.  20)  (P.M.) 

44.  Manistee  & Grand  Rapids 

45.  Manistee  & Northeastern 

46.  Manistique  Ry 

47.  Manistique  & Northwestern... 

48.  Mason  & Oceana 

49.  Michigan  Air  Line  Ry.  (G.  T.).. 

50.  Mich.  Central  Main  Line  (M.C.). 

51.  Battle  Creek  & Sturgis  (M.C.).... 

52.  Bay  City  & Battle  Creek  (M.C.).. 

53.  Buchanan  & St.  Jo.  River  (M.  C.) 

54.  Canada  South.  Bridge  Co.  (M.C.). 

55.  Detroit  & Bay  City  (M.  C.) 

56.  Detroit,  Delray  & Dearborn  (M.C.) 

67.  Grand  River  Valley  (M.  C.) 

58.  Jackson.  Lansing  & Sag.  (M.C.).. 
69.  Kalamazoo  & South  Haven  (M.C.) 
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21.00 

3,80 

185,108 

149,284 

56.10 

13*10 

4.80 

477,530 

380,494 

8.09 

6.71 

136,421 

110,899 

32.00 

3.00 

270,091 

222,485 

59.58 

27.20 

3,028,368 

2,617,478 

225.01 

J)!  37 

84.58 

6,911,960 

5,492,901 

45.00 

7.52 

621,689 

505,297 

152.00 

55.75 

3,301,697 

2,656,026 

398.29 

20.54 

123.30 

298.70 

15,902,591 

13,163,331 

413.21 

31.19 

148.996 

9,236,368 

7,485,929 

79.30 

0.51 

27.49 

1,710,630 

1,403,636 

32.80 

10.20 

468,969 

381,309 

172.88 

21.66 

2,872,432 

2,175,198 

52.97 

35.50 

1,402,197 

1,129,465 

35.14 

8.87 

959,666 

755,913 

40.87 

7.35 

7.75 

1,166,707 

1,135,542 

188.97 

4.74 

79.95 

7,071,718 

6,243,189 

365.37 

46.15 

96.91 

8,434,428 

6,637,564 

57.30 

10.48 

1,074,336 

887,101 

177.40 

115.80 

109.70 

4,156,690 

3,427,052 

410.94 

21.19 

143.16 

11,185,792 

8,656,619 

508.38 

2.00 

121.30 

250.66 

15,505,153 

12,057,302 

6.86 

22.49 

459,302 

381,557 

313.52 

8.48 

58.82 

136.25 

10,298,978 

8,774,428 

36.85 

3.85 

8.11 

645,841- 

534,162 

26.00 

5.33 

364,139 

307,020 

23.03 

20.46 

814,588 

592,569 

187.68 

43.45 

4.380,499 

3,606,667 

20.37 

1.84 

287,198 

230,458 

64.76 

3.13 

875,159 

718,765 

51.41 

22.52 

2,538,143 

2,242,058 

44.52 

5.29 

734,717 

599,285 

94.99 

18.73 

1,855,750 

1,509,589 

61.34 

8.61 

1,028,939 

833,507 

10.55 

0.44 

133,523 

110,447 

60.12 

'6.04 

21.58 

821,539 

704,023 

70.76 

16.89 

49.62 

1,398,584 

1,164,983 

41.40 

34.60 

596,970 

463,643 

35.46 

8-56 

18.59 

501,252 

385.532 

27.00 

13.00 

261,680 

179,837 

105.60 

9.70 

1,550,116 

1,177,437 

221.42 

106.99 

193.06 

20,592,688 

17,615,887 

35.08 

3.54 

432,731 

361,633 

17.94 

11.21 

298,126 

246,174 

1.88 

24,607 

20,886 

3.10 

1.66 

325,454 

221,496 

121.70 

5.07 

26.00 

73.55 

4,918,745 

4,174,460 

4.80 

.35 

89,702 

65,936 

83.87 

16.08 

1,934,431 

1,599,051 

295.55 

2.20 

27.73 

198.55 

7,309,224 

5,751,050 

39.59 

5.31 

544,213 

444,187 

Ill 


60. 

Michigan  Air  Line  R.R.  (M.C.)... 

109.00 

30.59 

2,839,088 

2,137,309 

61. 

Mich.  Midland  & Canada  (M.  C.). 

14.73 

0.28 

163,275 

123,593 

62. 

Sag.,  Bay  & N.  W.  (M.  C.) 

27.43 

37.90 

515,564 

401,907 

63. 

Toledo,  Can.  South.  & Det  (M.  C.) 

46.76 

'3.14 

47.05 

2,605,108 

2,012,560 

64. 

Milwaukee,  Benton  Harbor  & Col. 

26.86 

2.08 

355,624 

276,045 

65. 

Mineral  Range  R.  R 

49.67 

16.29 

21.68 

1,499,181 

1,344,926 

3,929,585 

66. 

Min.,  St.  P.  & S.  S.  Marie 

191.09 

24.71 

62.94 

5,112,669 

67. 

Munising  Railway  

38.97 

7.36 

10.67 

799,594 

730,270 

68. 

Pontiac,  Oxford  & Northern  R.  R. 

98.85 

7.66 

1,207,214 

970,385 

69. 

Saginaw,  Tuscola  & Huron  (P.M.) 

64.04 

1.33 

15.88 

1,038,600 

782,247 

70. 

Sault  Ste.  Marie  Bridge  Co 

0.50 

0.70 

290,760 

262,772 

71. 

South  Haven  & Eastern 

36.60 

3.10 

402,987 

287,081 

72. 

St.  Clair  Tunnel  Co.  (Amer.  side) 

1.235 

'6.649 

10.978 

1,525,250 

1,427,356 

73. 

St.  Jo.,  So.  Bend  & Southern..... 

25.06 

5.05 

498,909 

426,823 

74. 

Toledo,  Sag.  & Muskegon  (G.T.).. 

95.91 

6.86 

1,322,383 

1,074,490 

75. 

Wisconsin  & Michigan 

24.28 

6.45 

5.45 

436,415 

365,817 

76. 

Wabash  Railroad  

75.81 

34.08 

2,730,111 

2,244,203 

77. 

Detroit  Union  Depot  & Sta.  Co 

3.23 

22.59 

2,866,338 

2,676,002 

78. 

Fort  Street  Union  Depot  Co 

1.24 

i *66 

, . . M 

1.53 

1,501,308 

1,417,722 

79. 

Bear  Lake  & Eastern 

22.00 

1.00 

124,487 

79,985 

80. 

Crawford  & Manistee  River 

10.00 

3.00 

55,948 

40,087 

81. 

Heel  a & Torch  Lake 

4.435 

23.625 

0.758 

658,245 

450,339 

82. 

Lake  Superior  & Ishpeming 

19.94 

12.23 

2,080,154 

1,848,916 

83. 

Lewiston  & Southeastern 

14.00 

1.00 

61,318 

45,663 

84. 

Manistee  & Luther 

55.00 

24.00 

528,516 

405,633 

85- 

Quincy  & Torch  Lake 

6.00 

6.56 

415,876 

376,019 

86. 

Toledo  & Monroe  Electric 

14.57 

0.58 

232,720 

232,720 

87.*Mackinac  Transportation  Co 

475,902 

285,286 

88. 

Canadian  Pacific  R.  R 

1,770 

1,262 

Totals  7,003.12  164.889  716.545  2,836.992  $201,247,571  $165,646,212 


*This  property  is  owned,  one-third  by  the  Michigan  Central  R.  R.,  one-third  by  the 
Grand  Rapids  & Indiana  R.  R.,  and  one— third  by  the  Duluth,  South  -Shore  & At- 
lantic, and  has  been  included  in  the  respective  roads. 


DECEMBER  17. 

The  keys  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  Memorial  Building 
were  turned  over  to  the  building  committee  and  the  various  posts  took 
possession  of  the  building.  The  formal  dedication  was  deferred  to  Jan- 
uary 15,  1901.  This  building  had  its  inception  about  ten  years  ago, 
but  no  definite  steps  were  taken  until  about  five  years  later,  on 
account  of  disagreement  about  location.  It  was  finally  decided  to 
place  it  on  the  site  of  the  Cass  market,  at  the  intersection  of  Grand 
River  and  Cass  avenues.  The  Common  Council  appropriated  $38,000, 
and  the  posts  raised  $4,000  by  subscription.  The  cornerstone  was  laid 
with  imposing  ceremonies  July  4,  1899,  and  the  completed  structure 
was  ready  for  acceptance  by  December  1,  1900.  It  is  an  imposing 
structure  of  mixed  styles  of  architecture,  surmounted  with  battle- 
ments which  give  it  a military  aspect.  The  entire  building  is  of 
rough  stone,  four  stories  high,  and  massive  throughout.  By  the  terms 
of  tenure  by  which  the  city  holds  the  site,  which  was  donated  by  Gen. 
Lewis  Cass,  it  must  be  perpetually  used  for  market  purposes.  The 
ground  floor  will  therefore  be  rented  for  markets,  and  the  other  three 
will  be  occupied  by  the  Grand  Army  posts,  the  Loyal  Legion,  Women’s 
Relief  Corps,  and  other  co-ordinate  societies. 


There  was  a perceptible  diminution  of  pressure  in  the  flow  of  nat- 
ural gas,  causing  apprehension  of  its  failure,  and  notice  was  sent  to  all 
large  consumers,  requesting  them  to  discontinue  its  use.  There  were 
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said  to  be  some  5,000  consumers  in  the  city,  about  50  of  whom  were 
using  the  gas  as  fuel  for  large  boilers,  and  it  was  hoped  that  by  cutting 
off  the  few  large  consumers  the  greater  number  might  not  be  incom- 
moded. In  many  places,  however,  precautions  were  taken  to  pro- 
vide other  means  of  heating,  and  with  a steady  diminution  of  supply 
through  the  winter  these  have  been  made  available,  so  that  the  num- 
ber of  consumers  has  been  somewhat  reduced,  and  the  future  of  the 
gas  supply  is  a matter  of  extreme  uncertainty. 


DECEMBER  18. 

Gov.  Pingree  gave  a banquet  in  the  Capitol  building  at  Lansing 
which,  in  point  of  expensiveness  and  profusion,  excelled  all  former 
efforts  of  the  kind  in  Michigan,  the  bills  for  food  and  drinks  approxi- 
mating $5,000.  The  Governor  applied  to  the  Senate  for  the  use 
of  the  Senate  chamber  in  which  to  have  his  spread,  but  the  Senate 
refused,  and  the  affair  was  held  in  the  hall  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, the  use  of  which  was  granted  by  the  House.  The  Governor  got 
back  at  the  Senate,  however,  by  sending  the  following  missive  as  an 
“invitation:” 

To  the  Senate: 

Pardon  me  for  not  sending  to  your  honorable  body  an  invitation 
for  my  little  spread  tonight.  Unfortunately  the  invitations  have  been 
delayed,  and  I have  been  unable  to  deliver  them  to  you  personally  as 
yet,  but  will  do  so  this  afternoon.  I tried  to  get  the  best  there  is,  es- 
pecially the  wines.  I attended  one  of  the  most  elaborate  banquets  given 
at  the  White  House,  less  than  a year  ago.  President  McKinley  had 
five  glasses  at  each  plate,  which  were  kept  full  until  near  midnight.  I 
can  testify  to  the  fact  that  it  was  the  best  wine  I ever  drank.  I used  all 
five  of  the  glasses  myself,  and  enjoyed  them,  in  my  endeavor  to  keep 
pace  with  the  good  g.  o.  p.  example.  After  those  present  had  finished 
the  feast  they  adjourned  to  the  White  House  parlors,  to  indulge  in  a 
fancy  drink,  which  I think  was  called  “Pousse  Cafe.”  Being  only  a 
shoemaker  I had  never  tasted  that  kind  of  drink  before,  and  am  not 
sure  of  the  name.  It  was  good.  I also  enjoyed  the  best  cigarette  I ev- 
er smoked.  Of  course,  being  at  the  White  House  I had  to  take  it.  I 
will  have  some  of  them  tonight.  The  only  difference  in  the  wine  ar- 
rangement is  that  I have  only  four  wines,  instead  of  five,  as  at  the 
White  House,  one  for  each  special  session.  I know  that  our  boss,  Sen- 
ator McMillan,  availed  himself  of  the  five  White  House  glasses. 
Trusting  that  this  will  please  you  and  that  you  will  honor  both  your- 
selves and  myself  with  your  presence  this  evening  at  the  dinner,  I am, 
yours  respectfully,  H.  S.  PINGREE,  Governor. 

The  Senate  declined  the  invite  and  ordered  it  returned  to  the  Gov- 
ernor. The  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  were  invited,  but  none  of 
them  attended,  and  most  of  the  State  officers  and  other  persons  of 
prominence  who  had  been  invited  were  conspicuous  by  their  absence. 
The  anti-Pingree  Republicans  kept  away,  and  the  known  fact  that 
wines  and  liquors  were  to  enter  into  the  banquet  kept  others  away. 
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Seats  were  provided  for  250,  but  only  about  150  attended.  The  Gov- 
ernor made  a characteristic  “after  dinner  speech,”  in  which  he 
“roasted”  the  Supreme  Court,  the  Senate  and  its  “immortal  nine- 
teen,” Senator  McMillan,  the  press,  etc.,  etc.  The  affair  elicited  much 
adverse  criticism,  but  the  Governor  had  his  way. 


DECEMBER  21. 

The  New  England  Society  had  its  annual  banquet  at  the  Russell 
House.  The  following  officers  were  elected:  President,  William  E. 
Quinby;  Vice-President,  Rev.  Rufus  W.  Clark;  Secretary,  Edwin  W. 
Gibson;  Director  for  one  year,  Charles  A.  Warren;  Directors  for  three 
years,  D.  M.  Ferry  and  Mrs.  A.  G.  Boynton.  The  constitution  was 
amended  so  that  in  the  future  the  annual  business  meeting  may  be 
held  in  the  afternoon  instead  of  at  the  hour  of  the  banquet. 


DECEMBER  23. 

Geo.  W.  Pattison,  an  old-time  printer  and  publisher,  died  on  his 
farm  near  Birmingham,  aged  83.  Mr.  Pattison  was  born  of  Quaker 
parents  at  Farmington,  N.  Y.,  May  5,  1817,  and  was  a graduate  of  Union 
College.  He  started  the  Daily  Star  at  Buffalo,  while  still  a minor,  but 
later  came  to  Michigan  and  published  different  papers,  among  which 
were  the  Detroit  Commercial  Bulletin  and  the  Lansing  Journal,  being 
at  the  time  of  these  publications  in  company  with  the  late  Daniel 
Munger  in  doing  the  State  printing.  He  was  an  army  sutler  during 
the  civil  war,  after  which  he  opened  a second-hand  book  store.  For 
the  past  few  years  he  resided  on  his  farm  and  devoted  his  attention  to 
fruit  raising. 


DECEMBER  24. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Circuit  Court  at  Lansing,  a petition  was  pre- 
sented signed  by  three  local  attorneys,  praying  that  Gov.  Pingree  be 
required  to  show  cause  why  he  should  not  be  punished  for  contempt  of 
court  in  uttering  certain  remarks  alleged  to  be  contemptuous  and 
defamatory  concerning  the  judge  of  the  Ingham  Circuit  Court.  The 
affidavit  of  Jesse  D.  Spitzer  and  an  interview  published  in  the  Detroit 
Tribune  December  8 were  made  the  basis  of  the  petition  to  the  court. 
In  the  interview  Gov.  Pingree  is  quoted  as  saying  various  things 
derogatory  to  the  character  and  standing  of  Judge  Wiest  as  well  as 
slanderous  remarks  concerning  courts  in  general.  An  order  was 
entered  accordingly,  and  a citation  was  served  on  Gov.  Pingree  requir- 
ing him  to  appear  and  answer  on  Dec.  29.  Judge  Wiest,  of  the  Ingham 
Circuit,  had  requested  Judge  Wisner,  of  the  Genesee  Circuit,  to  preside 
at  the  hearing,  and  he  was  in  attendance.  Gov.  Pingree  sent  a tele- 
gram denying  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  in  that,  representing  a 
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co-ordinate  department  of  the  government  (the  executive),  he  was 
immune  from  interference  by  another  department  (the  judicial) ; alleg- 
ing also  farther  that  his  duties  as  Governor  during  the  last  days  of  his 
term  would  not  permit  him  to  attend,  even  if  he  were  not  privileged,  as 
claimed.  It  was  conceded  that  the  court  could  not  call  the  Governor  to 
account  for  what  he  might  say  officially,  but  it  was  claimed  that  his 
strictures  were  simply  the  language  of  an  individual  in  his  personal 
character,  and  that  he  was  therefore  responsible  for  his  language,  as 
any  person  would  be.  The  case  was  continued  until  January  9,  when 
Gov.  Pingree  appeared  in  person  and  by  his  attorney,  Elliott  G.  Steven- 
son, and  plead  generally  to  the  jurisdiction,  and  also  that  the  language 
alleged,  not  having  been  used  in  court  nor  with  reference  to  any  matter 
pending,  did  not  constitute  a contempt.  Without  following  the  case 
through  its  various  stages,  it  is  sufficient  for  the  present  purpose  to  say 
that  it  is  now  before  the  Supreme  Court  on  the  plea  as  stated. 


At  a meeting  of  the  Park  and  Boulevard  Commission  the  following 
privileges  were  let:  Pony  privilege  on  Belle  Isle,  G.  A.  Watkins,  two 
years,  $1,200;  skating  pavilion,  C.  F.  Marschner,  two  years,  $1,000;  Belle 
Isle  casino,  Jacob  Bastendorf,  one  year,  $4,400;  boating  on  Belle  Isle, 
T.  M.  Wolter,  one  year,  $400. 


DECEMBER  25. 

Christmas  is  essentially  the  festival  day  of  the  year.  With  the 
church  it  is  celebrated  as  the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the  One  who 
is  the  keystone  of  the  Christian  fabric.  With  those  outside  of  the 
church  it  marks  the  return  movement  of  the  annual  pendulum,  bring- 
ing promise  of  release  from  the  dominion  of  frost  by  the  genial  rays  of 
the  sun,  with  the  season  of  fruitfulness  to  follow.  So  that  the  Christ- 
mas season  is  hailed  by  all,  though  the  sentiment  that  inspires  the  act 
may  not  be  the  same  in  all  cases. 

Aside  from  strictly  religious  exercises,  the  Christmas  of  1900  par- 
took of  the  usual  benevolent  and  social  features.  Hospitals,  infirmaries 
and  retreats  were  visited  by  representatives  of  many  of  the  churches 
and  refreshments  and  presents  bestowed.  Minor  religious  enterprises 
served  meals  and  refreshments  and  gave  gifts  to  the  poor.  The  inmates 
of  the  Detroit  House  of  Correction  and  the  county  jail  were  each  given 
a turkey  dinner  by  the  management,  and  each  of  the  inmates  of  the 
former  received  a present.  Many  of  the  manufacturing  and  commer- 
cial concerns  remembered  their  employes  with  liberal  gifts.  The  com- 
mercial feature  of  the  Christmas  season  was  most  satisfactory.  Mer- 
chants in  all  branches  of  trade  were  unanimous  in  declaring  it  unpre- 
cedented in  the  way  of  purchases. 


Detroit  Commandery  No.  1,  Knights  Templar,  met  with  Damascus 
Commandery  No.  42,  in  their  Asylum  in  Masonic  Temple,  at  the  hour 
of  noon  on  Christmas  day,  the  purpose  being  to  drink  a toast  to  the 
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head  of  the  order  in  America,  the  Most  Eminent  Grand  Master.  The 
families  of  the  members  were  liberally  represented  at  the  assemblage. 
The  peculiar  significance  of  the  occasion  was  that  at  precisely  the  same 
hour  the  Templars  all  over  the  country  were  met  with  the  like  purpose 
in  view.  The  following  was  sent:  “To  our  Most  Eminent  Grand 
Master,  Reuben  Hedley  Lloyd,  San  Francisco,  Cal.:  A merry  Christ- 
mas, and  may  the  coming  century  fulfill  the  golden  promise  of  peace  on 
earth  and  good  will  toward  men.”  Toasts  were  proposed  and  drank  to 
Grand  Commander  Philip  T.  Van  Zile,  of  Michigan,  the  two  Com- 
manderies  toasted  each  other,  and  there  were  sentiments  commemora- 
tive of  absent  members. 


Christmas  services  in  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Episcopal  churches 
are  of  a more  formal  character  than  are  those  of  the  evangelical 
churches.  Special  masses  were  celebrated  in  all  the  Catholic  churches 
of  the  city.  Pontifical  mass  was  celebrated  all  over  the  city  at  5 
o’clock  in  the  morning.  This  was  followed  by  other  masses  until  10 
o’clock,  when  solemn  high  mass  was  sung.  There  were  no  others  until 
vespers  at  8 o’clock.  In  many  of  the  Catholic  churches  a Christmas- 
eve  midnight  mass  was  celebrated. 

Services  for  Christmas  day  are  provided  in  the  ritual  of  the  Epis- 
copal Church  in  the  same  manner  as  services  for  each  Sunday  in  the 
year,  but  most  of  the  churches  of  Detroit  held  but  one  service,  that  of 
the  morning.  The  epistle  of  the  day,  which  is  fixed,  is  the  opening 
chapter  of  the  epistle  of  St.  John  to  the  Hebrews,  commencing,  “Goa, 
who  in  former  days  spake  by  His  prophets,  in  these  latter  days  speaks 
by  His  Son.”  Special  music  is  provided,  and  in  most  of  the  churches 
the  Christmas  offerings  of  song  were  exceptionally  beautiful.  The  gos- 
pel for  the  day,  also  fixed  by  the  ritual  of  the  church,  is  the  first  chapter 
of  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  John.  The  services  were  largely  attended. 
Liberal  offerings  were  made  at  the  churches  for  the  support  of  ,aged 
and  infirm  clergy. 


The  day  before  Christmas  being  Sunday,  most  of  the  pastors  of  the 
evangelical  churches  found  an  inspiration  for  their  Sunday  sermons 
in  the  day  that  was  next  to  dawn.  Some  brief  abstracts  of  these  dis- 
courses, with,  in  some  cases,  literal  extracts  from  them,  are  given  fol- 
lowing, for  the  purpose  of  placing  on  record  the  views  of  a class  of 
men  who  are  so  largely  representative  at  the  present  time  of  the  higher 
sentiment  of  the  city,  in  order  that  those  who  may  consult  these  pages 
an  hundred  years  hence  may  have  the  means  of  comparing  the  utter- 
ances of  the  present  day  with  the  then  prevalent  sentiment.  With  the 
same  thought  in  mind,  and  for  the  purpose  of  continuity  of  subject, 
some  of  the  pulpit  utterances  on  the  Sunday  preceding  New  Year’s  day 
are  given. 


Rev.  J.  M.  Barkley,  of  the  Forest  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church, 
chose  for  the  title  of  his  discourse,  “The  Heresies  of  the  Incarnation 
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Idea.”  Its  salient  thought  was  that  the  religious  significance  of  Christ- 
mas was  becoming  lost  sight  of  or  obscured  by  worldly  tendencies.  A 
few  sentences  are  given.  He  said: 

One  of  the  most  practical  heresies  of  the  incarnation  idea  is  the 
over  emphasis  of  the  commercial  idea  of  it.  A man  may,  I presume,  go 
to  Scripture  to  warrant  the  bestowal  of  Christmas  presents.  The  wise 
men  brought  presents  to  the  Christ  child.  If  there  are  gifts  there  must 
be  purchasers,  and  if  there  are  purchasers  there  must  be  purveyors. 
Against  the  legitimate  merchandising  of  the  season  I speak  no  word. 
It  is  against  the  over-doing  of  the  idea  that  I speak.  An  element  of 
harm  is  that  it  overshadows  all  or  supersedes  the  incarnation  idea. 
Few  give  gifts  nowadays  in  the  spirt  of  the  wise  men.  They  gave  in  a 
spirit  of  worship!  We  give  in  a spirit  of  social  observance  most  largely. 
Even  the  simple  homely  giving  of  a few  years  ago  has  been  superseded 
by  a lavish  giving  that  is  foolish,  extravagant,  dishonest,  coarse  and 
burdensome.  Frequently  the  groceryman  is  neglected  to  pay  the  Christ- 
mas bills.  The  incarnation  that  means  humaneness  is  made  inhuman 
by  its  enforced  evil  associations.  Shopping  goes  stark  mad.  The 
shoppers  can  rest  and  then  return  in  relays  to  the  charge.  But  the 
shopkeepers  cannot  do  so,  and  everybody,  from  manager  to  cash  boy, 
is  worn  out.  Many  a seat  in  the  sanctuary  is  vacant  today  because  this 
Christian  city  in  Christide  shopping  has  worn  out  the  trades  people 
and  the  clerks.  These  evils  of  which  I have  spoken  and  others  with 
them  have  gendered  in  many  a dread  of  Christmas.  It  has  become  a 
burden.  A lady  tired  out  with  shopping  met  me  the  other  day,  and  she 
said  in  reply  to  some  remark  of  mine  as  to  the  glad  Christmas:  “I 
just  hate  Christmas!”  Is  it  doing  good  or  ill  to  have  people  feel  so  of 
the  incarnation?  The  fact  is  that  we  are  overdoing  Christmas,  forget- 
ting the  Christ.  It  is  time  to  call  a halt  and  begin  over  again  in  sim- 
plicity. It  is  time  for  less  pride,  less  extravagance,  less  dishonesty  and 
more  Christ  at  Christmastime.  God  forbid  that  the  almighty  dollar 
should  seem  so  big  as  to  blind  to  Christ  and  to  goodness. 


Rev.  Wm.  B.  Jennings,  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  spoke 
on  the  theme,  “Matching  God  in  Giving.”  The  discourse  emphasized 
the  necessity  of  self-consecration  to  the  work  of  the  church  and  to  God. 
Quoting  from  the  report: 

“He  gives  like  a God,”  said  one  of  a certain  ancient  king.  By 
this  he  meant  high  praise.  But  what  is  there  peculiar  about  God’s 
giving?  The  answer  is  in  the  oft-quoted  verse,  “God  so  loved  the  world 
that  he  gave  his  only-begotten  son  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him 
should  not  perish  but  have  everlasting  life.”  His  giving  was  peculiar 
in  that  it  was  the  gift  of  his  own  self  first. 


At  the  Fort  Street  Presbyterian  Church  Rev.  Edward  H.  Pence 
preached  on  “The  Incarnation.”  He  said  in  part: 

In  all  religions  there  has  been  an  attempt  to  humanize  the  gods. 
In  this  there  seems  to  lie  the  expression  of  a universal  longing  for  a 
familiar  approach  by  men  to  the  divine.  Approaching  the  same  idea, 
we  find  a nation  accepting  Caesar  Augustus’s  pretensions  to  deifica- 
tion. Yet  over  against  the  unconscious  intimations  of  a divine  incar- 
nation found  in  Greek  poetry  and  art  as  they  mingled  men  and  the 
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.gods  familiarly,  we  find  the  fact  as  it  is  in  Jesus  Christ.  As  a fact  it 
has  been  all-satisfying  to  the  race.  As  a conception  exemplified  in 
Christ  Jesus,  the  incarnation  has  embraced  the  entire  content  of  both 
the  human  and  the  divine.  This  is  incarnation  in  its  perfection.  As 
against  a divinely  prepared  background,  we  perceive  the  tragedy  of 
Bethlehem  over  against  the  comedy  of  Caesar  Augustus’s  pretensions 
to  divinity.  He  became  poor  that  we  through  His  poverty  might 
become  rich. 


Rev.  B.  S.  Hudson,  at  the  Eighteenth  Street  Baptist  Church,  spoke 
on  “New  Things  and  New  Life.”  A few  of  his  sentences  follow: 

This  is  the  season  for  things  new.  Friends  renew  their  friendship. 
Gifts  are  exchanged  with  compliments  of  the  season.  He  is  most 
happy  who  seeks  to  bestow  more  than  he  counts  it  possible  to  receive. 
Reconciliations  are  consummated.  Noble  emotions  are  stirred.  Right- 
eousness and  peace  abound.  Expressions  of  love  are  everywhere 
present.  This  is  not  pagan,  but  intensely  Christian,  suggested  by  the 
greatest  gift  of  God  to  man.  Let  the  world  cease  the  pessimistic 
strain  and  be  glad  for  a day.  We  are  a spiritual  offspring,  new  crea- 
tures. He  who  does  not  own  Jesus  as  the  Christ,  with  bad  taste 
bestows  gifts  in  memory  of  His  birth.  While  toying  with  dolls  and  rat- 
tles and  glittering  gold,  accept  one  more  Christmas  gift,  resplendent 
with  true  glory,  incarnate  love  promising  ageless  life. 


Dr.  Donald  D.  MacLaurin,  at  the  Woodward  Avenue  Baptist 
Church,  preached  on  “Christ  the  Wonderful.”  Dr.  MacLaurin  said: 

Jesus  of  Nazareth  has  never  been  subjected  to  the  searching  and 
scientific  inquiry  that  He  has  during  the  century  now  closing.  Jesus 
Christ  is  today  in  the  thought  of  the  foremost  men  of  the  world  the 
foremost  Man  in  all  history.  And  during  the  quarter  of  a century 
closing  with  this  month,  there  has  been  a marvelous  return  to  Jesus 
Christ  Himself,  and  men  today,  as  never  before  since  His  advent  into 
the  world,  are  commemorating  the  birth  of  a man  rather  than  the  prom- 
ulgation of  a system,  or  the  introduction  of  a theology  or  a mere 
religion.  Men  have  ascertained  that  Jesus  Christ  is  greater  than  any 
truth  He  ever  uttered.  His  life  itself  was  the  sublimest  truth,  a truth 
which  could  not  be  expressed  in  speech  and  can  never  be  adequately 
printed  in  words.  Being  is  finer  than  doing,  finer  than  saying,  finer 
than  any  expression  through  speech  and  conduct  it  can  make  of  itself. 
We  must  study  Him,  not  His  words.  We  must  study  Him  through  His 
words  and  His  deeds,  if  we  would  receive  the  glorious  impression  which 
His  purity  and  virtue  and  goodness  are  calculated  to  make  upon  us. 
He  was  wonderful  in  that  He  was  born  with  universal  connections. 
He  was  not  the  Son  of  Mary  and  Joseph  ; He  was  the  Son  of  Human- 
ity; He  was  the  Son  of  Man  the  world  over.  One  of  His  favorite  names 
for  Himself  was  “the  Son  of  Man.”  We  do  not  celebrate,  therefore,  a 
family  event,  nor  a national  event;  we  celebrate  an  event  which  charges 
the  significance  of  itself  into  the  history  of  all  peoples,  and  connects 
itself  with  the  consciousness  of  the  race  far  and  wide. 
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Dr.  George  Elliott,  D.  D.,  at  the  Central  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church: 

Well  is  Christmas  regarded  as  the  day  of  songs,  for  on  this  day 
the  everlasting  music  came  into  time.  The  angels  have  gone  away  into 
heaven,  even  as  the  lark  vanishes  in  the  upper  air,  but  still  the  song 
of  the  heavenly  host  broods  over  our  discord  of  earth.  There  are  two 
notes  in  the  song.  The  angels  think  of  both  God  and  man.  It  lifts  a 
praise  to  the  skies  and  floats  a blessing  down  to  earth.  The  heavenly 
soldiers  sang  of  peace  among  men.  Was  it  assertion,  prayer  or 
prophecy?  Yet  their  very  song  sounds  like  cynical  sarcasm  when  we 
think  of  nearly  two  thousand  years  of  carnage  and  slaughter,  of  the  soil 
now  soaking  with  blood  and  the  vast  array  of  mighty  machinery  for 
killing  owned  by  Christian  nations.  What  an  irony  is  church  history, 
with  its  theological  hates  and  hellish  persecutions,  as  well  as  our  own 
personal  hates  and  private  wars  to  spoil  and  mar  the  music  of  heaven! 
Yet  peace  did  come  and  is  coming  into  the  lives  of  individuals  and 
nations.  This  notion  sounds  high  above  the  dissonances,  it  shall  one 
day  be  woven  into  every  strain  and  earth  respond  to  the  music  of 
heaven. 


At  the  Church  of  Our  Father  (Universalist),  Rev.  Lee  S.  McCol- 
lester,  D.  D.,  preached  a sermon,  “The  Spirit  of  Christmas.”  He  said 
in  part: 

We  are  in  the  midst  of  Christmas  celebrations.  From  some  quar- 
ters we  hear  warnings  that  Christians  should  not  encourage  these  fes- 
tivities. These  alarmists  complain  that  some  of  our  customs  are  of 
pagan  origin.  But  who  are  pagans  and  what  is  paganism?  Is  pagan- 
ism anything  other  than  the  religious  childhood  and  infancy  of  the 
human  race?  Are  men  to  blame  that  they  are  born  children  instead 
of  men?  Is  God  any  less  good  to  the  human  race  in  its  beginning  than 
in  its  maturity?  Our  world  knows  more  than  the  pagans  when  they 
created  the  legends  of  mythology,  but  I do  not  see  what  there  is  so  bad 
in  holding  to  some  of  the  beautiful  legends  of  older  or  of  less  civilized 
peoples.  There  was  no  less  of  God  then  than  now,  only  men  did  not 
perceive  Him  so  fully  as  now.  It  takes  time  and  education  to  become 
spiritually  minded  and  of  Christlike  spirit.  Our  humanity  has  only 
gradually  come  to  its  present  state.  Men  have  had  to  take  many  new 
steps  and  make  many  alterations  in  their  ways.  We  have  climbed, 
not  fallen  down.  Ancient  faiths  are  more  imperfect  than  present  faiths, 
but  judging  from  our  own  shortcomings  I fear  we  are  not  any  truer  to 
our  great  ideals  than  they  to  their  smaller  ones.  The  question  of  today 
is  not,  “Is  Christianity  truer  than  other  faiths?”  but  “Are  we  truer  to 
its  requirements  than  they  to  their  small  obligations?” 


Of  the  utterances  of  the  orthodox  pulpit,  it  is  doubtful  if  any  will 
be  read  a hundred  years  hence,  or  at  the  present  time,  with  more  inter- 
est than  the  following  extracts  from  the  discourse  of  Rev.  H.  P. 
DeForest,  of  the  Woodward  Avenue  Congregational  Church,  on  the 
morning  of  Sunday,  Dec.  30.  The  subject  was,  “The  Approaching 
Maturity  of  Religious  Thought  in  the  Twentieth  Century.”  Dr. 
DeForest  spoke  most  optimistically  of  the  coming  century  in  its  advance 
in  religious  thoughts  and  ideas,  the  Christian  religion,  as  everything 
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else,  being  the  result  of  an  evolution,  which  has  been  going  on  grad- 
ually and  slowly  as  man  advances  higher  and  higher  in  a state  of  intel- 
lectuality. He  likened  the  gradual  advance  of  the  world  to  a higher 
state,  to  the  changes  that  come  from  childhood  to  mature  age.  The 
traditional  beliefs  and  dogmas  of  the  church,  he  said,  were  meant  for 
the  childhood  of  the  church,  but  now  on  the  dawn  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury the  world  is  about  to  enter  its  period  of  maturity,  rich  in  knowl- 
edge of  many  things  hitherto  unknown,  but  with  many  more  things 
still  to  be  learned.  In  part  he  spoke  as  follows: 

The  idea  of  God  has  received  an  impulse  in  thoughtful  minds 
already,  which  will  gradually  pervade  all  conceptions  of  Him.  He  has 
ceased  to  be  a potentate  ruling  the  world  from  a throne  outside  of  it, 
and  has  become  the  Immanent  Life.  He  has  lost  the  aspect  of  bodily 
form  and  local  habitation,  and  become  spirit,  pervading  all  things,  the 
life  of  all  life,  the  energy  of  the  universe,  the  source  of  the  Father  of 
spirits,  who  inherit  from  Him  their  capacity  to  think,  to  choose,  to 
feel  and  act. 

Instead  of  coming  in  at  intervals  to  do  marvels  He  is  an  ever  pres- 
ent energy,  unceasingly  operative  in  nature  and  life  and  spirit.  He 
works  steadily  through  laws  which  pervade  all  realms  from  matter  to 
spirit.  He  can  have  personal  relations  to  human  spirits  and  they  to 
Him,  but  they  are  purely  spiritual  relations.  He  is  not  thought  of  as 
interfering  in  the  detail  of  human  lives  or  of  affairs  except  by  spir- 
itual influence  on  spirit;  but  slowly  through  the  process  of  the  ages  He 
is  working  out  His  purpose,  bringing  about  the  revolution  which  He 
desires.  He  will  not  be  thought  of  as  creating  the  world,  or  the  ranks 
of  life,  which  have  peopled  the  world,  but  as  having  been  and  ever  con- 
tinuing to  be  life  and  source  of  the  stupendous  growth  from  lower  to 
higher,  which  has  been  and  is  the  history  of  the  universe.  He  will  be 
more  absolutely  than  ever,  One;  sharing  His  supremacy  with  none: 
opposed  by  no  omnipotence  or  semi-omnipotence,  but  the  One  life  that 
pervades  all. 

The  conception  of  man  will  be  enlarged  and  modified  by  what  we 
know  of  his  history  from  the  ancient  and  far  off  ages  of  his  first  grop- 
ings  until  today.  He  will  be  considered  first  of  all  as  the  final  goal  of 
the  evolution  that  we  know,  the  first  blossoming  of  spirit  that  sees  before 
and  after,  and  has  the  power  of  choice  and  purpose.  His  story  will  be 
seen  to  be,  not  that  of  a race  doomed  from  the  start  by  one  act  of  his 
unintelligent  ancestry,  but  a race  emerging  slowly  and  by  devious  paths 
from  stage  to  stage  of  a racial  development,  deviating,  falling  back, 
willful,  ignorant,  yet  on  the  whole  advancing,  under  the  working  out  of 
a diviner  purpose  than  his  own,  towards  higher  things. 

What  he  is  and  is  to  be  depends  not  so  much  on  his  mastery  of  the 
earth  as  on  the  quality  of  his  spirit  and  his  mastery  of  the  laws  of  life. 
Reason,  conscience  and  the  spiritual  connection  writh  God,  as  the  energy 
of  spirit,  will  be  his  aids  to  advance.  Self-will  will  in  the  future  as  in 
the  past  be  his  bane.  Retribution  will  follow  his  sin,  not  as  the  inflic- 
tion of  a personal  will,  but  as  the  natural  result  of  his  disobedience  to 
the  laws  of  his  constitution  and  of  the  universe,  physical  and  spiritual. 

Salvation  will  be  looked  upon  from  a different  point  of  view  from 
that  which  has  been  embedded  in  the  thought  of  the  past.  It  will  come 
more  and  more  to  mean  the  awakening  and  building  up  in  him  of  spirit, 
and  bringing  it  into  harmony  with  the  spirit  supreme.  It  will  not  be 
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thought  of  as  something  struck  out  at  a blow,  by  a miraculous  force;  it 
will  be  a matter  of  life  rather  than  of  bargain,  compensation  or  com- 
pact. It  will  be  the  making  of  the  real  man,  the  spirit,  made  to  be  like 
the  eternal  spirit.  It  will  not  be  figured  as  the  cancellation  of  a debt, 
nor  as  the  deliverance  from  suffering  by  the  offering  of  a victim,  but 
as  the  development  of  the  spiritual  man  by  the  united  and  co-operative 
energies  of  himself  and  God. 

I am  very  confident  that  many  of  the  issues  that  have  long  divided 
Christendom  will  pass  away  in  the  next  century,  and  that  not  because 
there  has  been  a victory  gained  for  one  side  or  the  other,  but  because 
the  interest  in  the  matters  contested  has  subsided.  Who  reads  now 
the  long,  weary  treatises  of  the  fathers  on  freewill  and  fate,  decrees 
and  foreordination?  Whole  shelves  of  writings  that  once  absorbed 
men  have  become  rubbish.  There  are  other  topics  still  in  vogue  and 
still  inciting  disputes  that  wax  hot,  that  will  follow  them.  The  church 
of  today  would  be  greatly  surprised  and  incredulous  if  we  should  try 
to  indicate  what  some  of  them  are. 

But  the  church  of  the  future  will  be  too  much  absorbed  in  social 
problems  and  the  betterment  of  men  to  care  greatly  for  problems  which 
no  metaphysics  can  solve,  or  to  busy  itself  with  the  discussion  of  theo- 
ries and  rites  which  are  a survival  from  paganism.  As  the  ideas  of 
Jesus  come  to  the  front,  some  of  the  walls  which  separate  sects  will 
crumble,  till  a future  generation  will  forget  that  they  were  ever  there, 
except  when  they  pick  up  a dust-covered  volume  of  polemic  theology, 
or  read  in  history  of  the  heresy  trials  of  Briggses  and  Smiths  and 
Bushnells  and  Parkers. 


Rev.  Dr.  Nehemiah  Boynton  gave  his  New  Year’s  discourse  at  the 
First  Congregational  Church  the  title  of  “A  New  Heaven  and  a New 
Earth.”  “A  Sabbath  like  this  one,  the  last  in  the  old  century,”  said 
he,  “is  a time  when  each  should  endeavor  to  adjust  himself  to  actual 
conditions.”  He  pointed  out  that  it  is  very  apparent  that  this  is  a 
time  of  change,  when  everything  is  in  a state  of  flux,  and  that  one 
cannot  pick  up  a paper,  secular  or  religious,  without  discovering  evi- 
dences of  advance.  The  century  that  has  passed  he  thinks  compares 
favorably  with  all  that  have  gone  before  put  together.  The  comforts 
of  men  are  greater,  their  ambitions  larger  and  money  is  more  plentiful. 
Turning  to  the  educational  world,  the  conception  of  what  composes  a 
finished  education  has  broadened  so  as  to  touch  every  side  of  the  man. 
In  government  the  principles  of  democracy  have  expanded  till  they 
reach  not  only  republican  governments  but  move  even  monarchical 
forms  of  government. 

Throughout  the  church  the  attitude  toward  the  Bible  is  rapidly 
changing.  There  are  those,  the  speaker  said,  who  look  on  all  changes 
as  recessional,  but  it  is  easy  enough  for  any  man  to  see  through  all  the 
infelicities  and  iniquities  of  the  present  age,  distinguishing  between 
the  temporary  and  transitory  things  and  those  that  are  permanent,  a 
steady  growth  upward.  “Today,”  said  he,  “the  world  has  a much 
higher  conception  of  God  than  it  had  half  a century  ago.”  The  in- 
creased care  and  feeling  of  responsibility  on  the  part  of  employers 
toward  their  employes,  the  growing  sense  of  responsibility  on  the  part 
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of  the  capitalist  for  the  right  use  of  his  money  and  the  growing  in 
public  favor  of  the  carrying  into  effect  of  the  principles  of  unity,  were 
all  brought  out  as  evidences  of  advance.  The  great  central  force  today 
finding  expression  in  the  religious  world,  he  said,  is  a new  feeling  for 
Christ.  The  speaker  emphasized  the  need  of  a great  revival,  not  the 
old,  antiquated  sort,  but  one  in  accordance  with  the  advance  of  the 
times.  The  revival  will  be  one  that  demands  the  whole  mind  and  spirit 
and  body,  one  that  can  be  carried  into  the  social,  artistic  and  intellec- 
tual world.  It  is  always  dangerous  for  the  church  to  allow  the  religion 
in  the  world  to  get  too  far  in  advance  of  the  religion  in  the  churches. 


Quite  appropriately,  the  discourses  of  a number  of  the  clergymen  of 
the  city  on  the  last  Sunday  of  the  year  and  of  the  century  were  retro- 
spective, summarizing  the  advance  that  had  been  made. 

Rev.  C.  L.  Arnold  preached  to  a large  congregation  upon  the  history 
of  the  Episcopal  church  in  America  during  the  last  century,  and  closed 
with  a resume  of  the  vast  resources  the  church  has  to  begin  the  twen- 
tieth century,  and,  consequently,  the  wonderful  field  that  is  opening 
for  future  work.  Dr.  Arnold  dwelt  particularly  upon  the  fact  that  the 
American  Episcopal  church  is  distinct  from  the  English  church,  in  the 
fact  that  it  is  a popular  organization,  insomuch  as  the  laity  make  their 
own  laws  and.  are  the  controlling  element.  He  cited  the  growth  of  the 
church,  which  has  been  phenomenal,  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century  there  being  a few  thousand  communicants,  100  clergy  and  five 
bishops,  whereas  today  there  are  about  713,000  communicants,  7,000 
clergy  and  84  bishops.  During  the  last  twenty  years  the  church  has 
doubled  its  number  of  communicants,  thus  having  grown  more  rapidly 
than  the  population  of  the  United  States.  The  resources  of  the  church 
are  vast,  there  being  millions  of  dollars  in  the  treasury  of  the  mis- 
sionary societies,  which  are  at  present  carrying  on  a work  which  is 
ever  enlarging  and  which  is  not  confined  to  any  one  country.  A pecu- 
liar feature  about  the  church  is  that  it  was  organized  in  Philadelphia 
in  1787,  the  year  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  ratified  by 
the  general  convention,  and  has  since  kept  pace  with  the  country  in  all 
its  developments. 


Speaking  of  the  progress  of  religious  thought  in  the  present  cen- 
tury, Rev.  S.  S.  Marquis,  of  St.  Joseph’s  Episcopal  Church,  said: 

The  advance  in  religious  thought  has  kept  pace  with  the  material 
and  scientific  progress  of  the  century.  The  new  theology  is  in  harmony 
with  the  spirit  and  light  of  the  age.  It  is  as  yet  perhaps  the  theology 
of  the  minority,  but  it  is  the  thinking  minority  whose  thought  in  the 
end  is  adopted  by  the  majority.  It  will  be  the  theology  of  the  twen- 
tieth century. 

That  which  has  most  profoundly  modified  theology  in  this  century 
is  the  doctrine  of  evolution.  It  has  .indeed  worked  nothing  short  of  a 
revolution.  Through  its  higher  exponents,  such  as  Prof.  Fiske,  it 
touches  and  transforms  our  ideas  of  the  future  life,  giving  us  a more 
rational  and  helpful  idea  of  it  than  did  the  old  theology. 
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The  second  thing  which  has  tended  to  change  the  religious  thought 
of  the  century  is  the  return  to  Christ.  In  former  great  religious  revi- 
vals and  reformations  men  have  gone  back  to  assemblies,  councils  or 
to  the  early  fathers  of  the*  church.  The  cry  of  the  present  century  has 
been  “Back  to  Jesus  of  Nazareth,”  with  the  result  that  we  are  nearer 
Him  and  the  apostles  in  our  religious  thought  today  than  any  century 
since  the  first. 

But  the  greatest  movement  of  the  age  has  been  that  toward  indi- 
vidual religious  liberty.  To  have  practically  achieved  this,  I believe  to 
have  been  this  century’s  greatest  work.  It  is  the  goal  toward  which 
history  has  been  moving  through  all  past  time. 

It  remained  for  this  century  to  assert,  and  to  a large  degree  to 
win,  the  freedom  of  individual  thought  and  conscience  within  the 
churches.  The  battle  of  individual  religious  liberty  has  not  been  com- 
pletely won,  but  then  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  outcome.  The 
church  that  survives  will  have  achieved  enough  to  admit  it.  What 
we  have  achieved  in  this  direction  I consider,  from  a religious  point  of 
view,  the  greatest  achievement  of  the  century,  our  most  valuable  gift 
to  the  generations  to  come. 


Rev.  Paul  C.  Curnick,  D.  D.,  preached  at  Simpson  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  Sunday  morning  upon  the  “Religious  Growth  of  the  Cen- 
tury.” He  said: 

In  1800  there  were  about  200,000,000  Christians,  while  in  1900  there 
are  500,000,000.  Christianity  has  control  today  of  the  greatest  nations 
of  the  earth.  Today  40,317,700  square  miles  of  territory  are  under  the 
control  of  Christian  races,  while  heathen  nations  only  control  8,782,300 
square  miles  of  the  earth’s  surface.  During  the  century  Protestantism 
has  increased  337,000,000  of  adherents,  so  today  there  are  520,000,000 
Protestants  to  240,000,000  of  Roman  Catholics.  Christianity  has  had  a 
wonderful  growth  in  the  United  States.  In  1800  there  were  less  than 
500,000  Christians,  while  in  1900  there  are  over  30,000,000  Christians. 
While  population  has  increased  in  the  United  States  twelve  times  dur- 
ing the  century,  church  membership  has  increased  thirty-nine  times. 
The  most  marvelous  fact  in  the  religious  history  of  our  country  is  the 
remarkable  growth  and  prosperity  of  Methodism.  The  total  of  the 
Methodist  membership  in  the  United  States  is  5,985,843,  with  53,000 
churches  and  36,464  ministers.  The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  has 
16,300  ministers,  26,000  churches  with  2,929,000  members,  31,555  Sunday 
schools  with  2,600,000  Sunday  school  scholars.  There  are  nearly^  two 
million  young  people  in  the  Epworth  League.  There  are  250  schools 
and  colleges  worth  $17,000,000,  with  3,000  teachers  and  47,800  students. 
The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  raises  for  all  purposes  over  $24,000,000 
a year  and  gives  $1,500,000  a year  for  benevolences.  The  church  prop- 
erty is  valued  at  $170,000,000  and  the  Methodist  Episcopal  membership 
is  worth  about  $8,000,000,000.  Today  Methodism  is  one  of  the  greatest 
religious  forces,  not  only  in  the  United  States,  but  in  the  whole  world, 
and  it  will  help  to  mold  the  civil,  political,  moral,  intellectual  and  spir- 
itual forces  of  the  coming  twentieth  century. 


At  the  Warren  Avenue  Baptist  Church  Sunday  morning,  the  pastor, 
Rev.  R.  M.  Vaughan,  spoke  upon  “A  Hundred  Years  of  Religious 
Achievement.”  He  said: 
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There  has  been  progress  both  in  the  realm  of  thought  and  in  the 
realm  of  deeds.  Every  age  sees  the  truth  from  its  own  point  of  view. 
The  determinative  conception  of  our  century  is  evolution,  development 
through  resident  forces.  The  distant,  impassive  God  of  the  deist  has 
become  the  present,  immanent,  sympathetic  Father.  The  theological. 
Christ  has  become  the  historical.  We  seek  to  understand  Him,  not 
through  abstract  ideas,  but  through  the  facts  of  the  gospel.  And  the 
human,  divine  Son  of  Man  fascinates  the  last  century  as  He  did  the 
first. 

In  Christendom  there  has  been  a great  increase  of  religion. 
Revivals  have  marked  the  century.  The  awakened  conscience  of  the  age 
has  abolished  slavery,  branded  intemperance,  enforced  humane  condi- 
tions for  labor,  made  education  possible  to  the  poorest,  and  sought  to 
reclaim  the  unfortunate  and  delinquent.  In  non-Christian  lands  a 
foothold  has  been  gained.  The  vastly  increased  political  supremacy 
of  Christian  nations,  commerce,  invention,  have  meant  opportunity. 
The  adherents  gained,  the  rate  of  increase,  the  acceleration  of  spiritual 
movements,  have  made  the  century  prophetic  of  the  Christianization  of 
the  globe. 

In  the  evening  the  sermon  discussed  “The  Church  of  the  Twentieth 
Century.”  It  was  predictive  only  in  the  sense  that  what  ought  to  be 
will  be.  The  church  of  the  new  century  will  be  Biblical.  In  its  essen- 
tial principles  and  history  the  Bible  is  and  must  be  the  sufficient  stand- 
ard of  faith  and  practice.  It  will  be  a church  loyal  to  Christ.  If  need 
be  there  will  be  great  simplification,  in  order  that  His  solitary  glory 
may  be  evident.  Creeds  counted  essential  will  remind  one  of  Whately’s, 
“It  begins  and  it  ends  with  Christ.”  To  crown  all,  the  church  of  the 
new  century  will  be  fraternal.  There  will  be  denominational  coales- 
cence, federation.  Despite  variances  in  opinion,  the  possession  of  the 
spirit  of  Christ  will  be  the  bond  of  all  inclusive  Christian  union. 


“A  Century  of  Missions”  was  the  subject  discussed  by  Rev.  Dr. 
C.  A.  Fulton  at  the  First  Baptist  Church.  A few  of  his  sentences 
follow: 

It  is  not  difficult  to  grow  pessimistic  if  we  look  only  upon  present 
conditions  and  set  over  against  these  the  ideal  of  all  that  should  be, 
and  that  we  wish.  But  faithful  study  will  reveal  that  there  is  no 
golden  age  behind  us.  It  will  convince  the  open  mind  that  we  live  in 
the  best  days  that  the  church  of  Christ  has  ever  known,  and  that  the 
future  is  full  of  hope.  Today,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Thibet, 
there  is  no  country  in  the  world  which  the  missionary  may  not  enter 
with  his  message  of  love  and  hope.  I do  not  forget  that  China  is  in  a 
state  of  ferment  and  that  the  present  missionary  movement  there  is 
seriously  checked.  But  the  work  has  not  stopped,  the  missionaries  have 
not  been  called  to  this  country,  nor  will  they  be.  The  rising  was  not 
so  much  anti-missionary  as  anti-foreign.  The  Sultan  of  Turkey  finds 
himself  unable  to  exclude  those  who  would  propagate  the  Christian 
religion,  though  direct  appeal  to  the  followers  of  the  prophet  is  still 
forbidden.  Spanish-America  has  become  free  America.  It  may  well 
be  called  the  neglected  continent,  but  its  barriers  have  largely  given 
way,  and  the  mission  stations  are  multiplying  as  opportunities  increase. 
One  hundred  years  ago  the  missionary  organizations  might  have  been 
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counted  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand.  Today,  counting  the  women’s  aux- 
iliaries, there  are  not  less  than  1,537.  One  hundred  years  ago  the  mis- 
sionary army  was  hardly  a corporal’s  guard.  Today  there  are  more 
than  15,000  regulars  and  702  physicians.  There  is  a native  force  num- 
bering over  77,000,  of  whom  more  than  4,000  are  ordained.  The  Bible  is 
printed  in  upwards  of  300  languages  and  is  accessible  in  their  vernacular 
to  nearly  nine-tenths  of  the  entire  family  of  man.  There  are  more  than 
1,300,000  communicant  members  on  the  mission  field,  with  an  estimated 
community  of  adherents  numbering  upwards  of  4,000,000. 


Rev.  John  McDowell,  pastor  of  the  Second  Avenue  Presbyterian 
Church,  preached  on  “The  Witness  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  to  Jesus 
Christ:” 

But  we  are  to  consider  the  greatest  and  grandest  achievement  of  this 
century,  the  marvelous  witness  borne  by  it  to  Jesus  Christ  and  His 
religion.  The  testimony  of  the  first  century  was  historical  in  form  and 
finds  its  embodiment  in  the  New  Testament.  The  testimony  of  the  suc- 
ceeding five  centuries  was  theological  in  form  and  embodied  the  creeds 
of  Christendom.  The  testimony  of  the  centuries  from  the  sixth  to  the 
sixteenth  took  the  form  of  organization  represented  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  From  the  sixteenth  century  on  the  testimony  took  the 
form  of  reformation,  expressed  in  the  rise  of  Protestantism.  The  tes- 
timony of  the  nineteenth  century  has  been  practical  rather  than  phil- 
osophical, sociological  rather  than  theological,  and  has  taken  the  form 
of  application  to  the  truth  of  the  gospels  rather  than  speculation  in 
regard  to  them.  More  churches  have  been  erected  in  this  century  than 
in  all  other  centuries  combined.  In  the  Presbyterian  denomination 
alone  they  have  increased  from  448  to  7,750.  More  schools  and  colleges 
have  been  founded  as  memorials  to  Christ  than  in  any  other  century. 
More  hospitals  and  homes  dedicated  in  His  name  and  for  His  sake. 


The  subject  of  Rev.  John  Brittan  Clark’s  sermon  in  Westminster 
Presbyterian  Church  was  “The  Great  Movements  of  Religious  Thought 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century.”  After  reviewing  historically  the  progress 
of  religious  thought,  the  discourse  concluded  with  these  sentences: 

As  we  look  back  over  the  century’s  religious  thought  in  something 
of  the  same  way  in  which  from  a lofty  mountain  we  view  the  land- 
scape, losing  in  the  general  effect  the  perception  of  details,  we  find  that 
religious  thought  has  been  continually,  like  Israel,  getting  out  of  its 
Egypt  into  its  promised  land;  its  fetters  have  been  broken — that  is  to 
say,  superstitions,  creed  limitations,  dogmas,  church  dictation,  have 
all  lessened  in  influence,  and  the  essential,  the  true,  the  simple,  the 
practical,  have  risen  into  increasing  prominence.  More  than  ever 
before  have  religion  and  actual  life  inseparably  blended.  Eagerly  I 
look  to  the  new  century  for  the  little  the  few  years  I shall  have  of  it 
may  give  me,  content,  if  only  through  the  crowd,  I may  touch  the  hem 
of  His  garment  who  said  I am  the  Truth,  as  he  walks  down  the  com- 
ing years  of  Time  to  Eternity.  It  will  be  my  glorious  crown  here,  if 
only  I may  remove  one  straw  from  His  path.  For  as  this  century  dies 
I adoringly  say,  Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  my  life. 


“Anno  Domini”  was  the  subject  of  the  discourse  preached  at  the 
Jefferson  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church  by  the  pastor,  Rev.  A.  H.  Barr. 
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The  discourse  was  a plea  for  denominational  unity,  and  in  the  earlier 
weeks  of  the  year  1901  a marked  tendency  has  been  manifested  to  that 
end  in  Detroit,  and  some  preliminary  steps  have  been  taken  thereto. 
The  spirit  of  the  discourse  will  be  gathered  from  the  following  extract: 

It  stands  as  a summons  to  unity,  to  confession,  to  advancement, 
this  year  of  our  Lord.  It  is  thus  we  always  translate  the  term.  We 
hold  Him  in  common.  There  is  but  one  Lord.  Every  decade  of  the 
past  fifty  years  has  seen  this  emphasized  in  the  Protestant  churches, 
and  nowhere  more  than  in  the  work  in  pagan  lands.  You  will  find 
more  interdenominational  unity  in  India  than  in  America.  When  the 
debris  of  the  Chinese  wreckage  has  been  cleared  away  and  men  set 
about  building  foundations  and  talk  about  encouraging  forces,  you  will 
find  that  the  old-time  sectarianism  will  be  left  behind.  This 
year  of  our  Lord  has  too  much  work  to  do  for  God  to  be 
spending  time  and  money  and  talents  building  walls  of  exclu- 
siveness. As  we  stand  looking  into  one  another’s  faces  repeating 
this  symbol  of  fellowship,  let  us  see  that  we  heed  its  summons  to  unite. 
Let  us,  the  rank  and  file  of  the  various  churches,  respond  to  the  appeal 
of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  for  unity  of  prayer  next  week.  We  have 
come  to  a critical  time  in  the  world’s  history.  There  are  indications 
that  hearts  all  over  the  land  are  praying  as  never  before,  for  the  church 
universal.  Let  us  support  the  far-seeing  plans  for  co-operation.  If 
at  home  and  abroad  higher  forms  of  organization  shall  seem  necessary 
to  cope  with  the  new  conditions  of  the  twentieth  century,  let  us  remem- 
ber we  live  in  a year  of  our  one  common  Lord.  Let  us  stand  together. 
If  the  imperial  command  of  our  Lord  require  centralization,  centraliza- 
tion must  then  be. 


DECEMBER  26. 

The  State  Teachers’  Association  began  its  forty-ninth  annual  con- 
vention in  Grand  Rapids,  continuing  three  days.  Statistics  presented 
during  the  opening  session  showed  that  the  average  attendance  at  the 
annual  meetings  since  1890  was  between  420  and  430.  The  Associa- 
tion voted  to  hold  the  annual  convention  of  1901  in  Grand  Rapids. 


DECEMBER  27. 

The  American  Historical  Association  held  its  sixteenth  annual  con- 
vention at  the  Russell  House.  A series  of  papers  were  read  by  dif- 
ferent members  on  “Crusades  and  the  East.”  Prof.  George  L.  Burr, 
of  Cornell  University,  led  with  “The  Year  1000  and  the  Antecedents  of 
the  Crusades,”  followed  by  Prof.  Oliver  J.  Thatcher,  of  the  University 
of  Chicago,  who  treated  of  the  sources  of  the  first  Crusades.  President 
Angell,  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  gave  an  elaborate  paper  entitled 
“The  Capitulation  in  Turkey,”  having  reference  to  the  relations  of  the 
United  States  and  people  with  the  Turkish  empire.  The  afternoon 
session  was  devoted  to  church  history.  The  leading  paper  was  by  Prof. 
Francis  C.  McGiffert,  of  Union  Theological  Seminary,  on  the  “Origin 
of  the  Apostles’  Creed.”  He  showed  that  while  the  creed  dates  back 
to  the  sixth  century,  there  was  what  was  known  as  the  Roman  Symbol, 
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used  in  the  church  at  Rome  in  the  fourth,  and  it  can  be  traced  back 
to  the  second  century. 

Simultaneously  with  the  above  meeting,  the  thirteenth  annual  con- 
vention of  the  American  Economic  Association  was  in  session  at  the 
Hotel  Cadillac.  The  topic  of  the  morning  was  “The  Taxation  of 
Quasi-public  Institutions.”  It  dealt  with  the  question  of  the  taxation 
of  railroads,  telegraphs,  lighting  companies  and  other  similar  insti- 
tutions. 

The  third  day’s  sessions  were  held  jointly  by  the  two  Associations 
in  Ann  Arbor,  the  members  going  in  four  cars  to  that  city.  They  were 
welcomed  by  President  Angell,  of  the  University,  and  spent  the  day 
in  the  presentation  and  discussion  of  both  economic  and  historical  sub- 
jects. Charles  Francis  Adams  was  elected  President  of  the  Historians’ 
Association,  and  Richard  S.  Ely,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Economists’  Association.  The  joint  session  in  1901  will  be 
held  in  Washington. 

At  the  Ann  Arbor  meeting,  Dr.  Angell  read  to  the  assembled  mem- 
bers the  telegram  announcing  the  death  of  Prof.  Moses  Coit  Tyler,  who 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Historical  Association.  Prof.  Tyler  was 
to  have  been  elected  President  of  the  Association  at  its  then  meeting. 


DECEMBER  31. 

The  Year  Nineteen  Hundred  and  One  was  formally  and  officially 
welcomed  by  the  city’s  representatives.  A committee,  consisting  of  the 
Mayor  and  three  members  of  the  Common  Council,  met  in  the  Mayor’s 
office  Dec.  26,  and  conferred  with  a number  of  citizens  as  to  steps  to  be 
taken  to  commemorate  the  advent  of  the  new  century.  As  a result  of 
the  deliberations  the  following  appeal  was  prepared: 

To  the  People  of  Detroit: 

The  undersigned,  a special  committee  appointed  by  the  Common 
Council  to  co-operate  with  the  Mayor  in  the  matter  of  bringing  about 
an  appropriate  celebration  of  the  advent  of  the  Twentieth  Century, 
respectfully  request:  First,  that  every  citizen  light  up  his  home  at 
midnight  on  the  31st  of  December,  ensuing;  that  every  church,  factory 
and  business  building  of  every  character  be  lighted  up  at  the  time  speci- 
fied, and  that  such  illumination  continue  for  the  space  of  one  hour  after 
midnight. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  decoration  of  the  City  Hall 
with  electric  lights,  and  at  the  hour  of  midnight  the  illumination  of 
the  building  will  begin.  It  is  especially  requested  that  the  merchants 
in  and  about  the  Campus  Martius,  and  the  streets  and  avenues  extend- 
ing outwards  therefrom,  illuminate  their  places  of  business,  and  thus 
create  a scene  of  splendor  in  the  center  of  our  city  as  a proper  welcome 
to  the  incoming  century. 

It  is  requested  that  all  church  bells  be  rung  at  midnight,  and  espe- 
cially churches  having  chimes.  A flight  of  rockets  will  be  set  off  from 
the  Majestic  building,  as  the  bell  tolls  the  hour  that  ushers  in  the  new 
era.  The  national  flag  will  be  raised  upon  the  City  Hall,  and  its  dis- 
play in  the  sky  made  more  clear  to  view  by  searchlights  turned  upon  it. 
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The  committee  hope  that  unanimous  acquiescence  in  these  requests 
will  be  found  everywhere  among  our  people,  and  that  in  this  manner 
we  will  symbolize  the  hope  which  is  in  us  that  the  dawning  of  the  cen- 
tury shall  mean  more  light  to  the  world  than  it  has  ever  known  before. 

Again  urging  that  every  citizen  make  this  matter  a personal  con- 
cern, and  determine  to  do  his  part,  we  remain,  respectfully, 

WILLIAM  C.  MAYBURY, 

Mayor. 


OSCAR  B.  MARX, 

JOHN  J.  STEIGER, 
MICHAEL  W.  McGUIRE, 

Committee. 


Pursuant  to  a suggestion  made  by  the  Mayor  some  days  previously, 
a number  of  papers  had  been  prepared  by  representative  persons  in 
the  city,  addressed  to  the  advent  of  the  next  century,  the  year  Two 
Thousand  and  One.  These  were  to  be  sealed  up  in  a copper  box  and 
kept,  their  contents  unknown,  and  only  to  be  disclosed  when  the  box 
should  be  opened  a hundred  years  later.  To  witness  this  ceremony,  the 
Mayor  had  invited  the  city  officials  to  meet  in  his  office.  For  an  hour 
before  midnight  the  office  gradually  filled  with  representatives  of  dif- 
ferent portions  of  the  city  government,  and  the  Mayor  held  an  informal 
reception.  Most  of  the  boards  or  commissions  were  represented,  and 
some  of  the  elective  city  officers  were  present  as  well.  About  ten  min- 
utes before  12  o’clock  the  Mayor  called  the  crowd,  which  filled  the  big 
office  to  overflowing,  to  order,  and  in  a few  simple  words  explained  the 
purpose  of  the  gathering.  He  expressed  his  faith  in  the  ability  of  the 
city  officers  in  the  succeeding  years  to  keep  the  pledge  made  to  the 
writers  of  the  papers,  that  the  contents  of  their  offerings  should  not  be 
made  known  until  the  birth  of  the  next  century.  The  Mayor  announced 
that  his  own  contribution  was  a greeting  from  himself  and  from  the 
people  of  the  present  day  to  the  Mayor  and  people  of  a generation  yet 
unborn,  and  said  he  thought  that  as  he  had  ventured  to  speak  in  behalf 
of  the  people  of  the  city,  the  sentiments  should  be  made  public,  so  he 
read  his  greeting. 

It  was  but  a few  minutes  before  the  hour  for  which  all  were  wait- 
ing, when  the  Mayor  commenced  to  read.  As  he  reached  the  sentence 
wherein  he  recited  the  achievements  of  the  present  day,  and  directly 
addressed  those  who  should  read  his  offering,  and  in  the  middle  of  one 
of  his  sentences  addressed  to  those  who  shall  live  in  2001,  the  big  bell 
of  the  City  Hall  clanged  out  the  first  stroke  of  12.  From  the  streets 
came  an  answering  shout,  skyrockets  began  to  go  up,  revolvers  and 
bombs  were  fired,  and  there  was  a general  acclaim.  The  noise  came 
through  the  windows,  muffled,  and  it  was  almost  dramatic  that  the 
tumult  over  the  birth  of  the  new  century  should  interrupt  the  reading 
of  the  Mayor’s  message  to  the  people  who  shall  witness  the  demonstra- 
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tion  when  the  century  just  born  passes  away.  The  greeting  of  the 
Mayor  for  those  who  shall  open  the  box  was  as  follows: 

Detroit,  Dec.  31,  1900. 

To  His  Honor,  the  Mayor  of  Detroit  in  2001,  and  the  generation 
whose  privilege,  and  I trust  pleasure,  it  will  be  to  read  the  contents  of 
this  box — health  and  greeting: 

The  papers  herein  contained,  now  for  the  first  time  brought  to 
light  by  you,  after  a retirement  of  100  years,  were  prepared  at  my 
request  by  men  and  women  prominent  in  the  activities  of  Detroit  at 
the  close  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Our  desire  is  to  convey  to  you 
across  the  long  span  of  the  century  a brief  and  concise  statement  of  the 
conditions  of  the  community  in  which  we  live,  and  to  give  you  as  clear 
an  insight  as  is  possible  into  the  social,  religious,  moral,  commercial 
and  political  affairs  of  Detroit.  It  will  be  to  you  testimony  from 
living  witnesses  of  the  events  which  they  describe.  From  testimony 
so  transmitted  you  will  be  better  able  to  discern  what  advancement  you 
have  made  from  the  modest  beginnings  to  which  we  are  witnesses. 

We  are  well  aware  that  the  century  closing  has  been  marvelous  in 
its  achievements,  and  we  might  be  fairly  excused  for  believing  that  the 
limit  of  possibilities  has  been  accomplished  in  many  ways,  but  on  the 
contrary,  we  do  not  so  believe,  because  the  past  has  taught  us  that 
what  seemed  to  be  impossible  has  been  already  accomplished,  and  we 
would,  therefore,  not  be  greatly  surprised  at  greater  accomplishments 
in  the  future. 

We  communicate  by  telegraph  and  telephone  over  distances  that 
at  the  opening  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  were  insurmountable.  We 
travel  at  a rate  not  dreamed  of  then.  The  powers  of  electricity  have 
been  applied  marvelously,  and  compressed  air  and  other  agencies  are 
now  undergoing  promising  experiment.  We  travel  by  railroad  and 
steam  power  from  Detroit  to  Chicago  in  less  than  eight  hours,  and  to 
New  York  by  several  routes  in  less  than  twenty  hours.  How  much 
faster  are  you  traveling?  How  much  farther  have  you  annihilated 
time  and  space,  and  what  agencies  are  you  employing  to  which  we  are 
strangers?  We  talk  by  long  distance  telephone  to  the  remotest  cities 
in  our  own  country,  and  with  a fair  degree  of  practical  success.  Are 
you  talking  to  foreign  lands  and  to  the  islands  of  the  sea  by  the  same 
method?  And  so  throughout  all  the  various  pathways  of  human  prog- 
ress the  papers  in  this  box  will  bring  to  your  notice  a knowledge  of 
present  conditions,  and  possibly  words  somewhat  prophetic  of  the 
future.  How  correct  our  prophecies  may  be  we  know  not,  for  we  write 
them  in  doubt  and  yet  in  hopefulness.  We  write  them  in  the  fervent 
belief  that  you  will  stand  upon  a vantage  ground  of  experience  far 
higher  and  more  resplendent  than  our  own.  We  ask,  therefore,  for 
those  who  assume  to  phophecy,  your  kindliest  consideration  and  judg- 
ment, especially  when  we  assure  you  that  these  prophets  are  not  with- 
out honor,  even  in  their  own  country  and  in  their  own  time.  If  we  may 
judge  from  the  history  of  human  life  and  all  experience,  very  few,  if 
any,  of  the  300,000  souls  who  are  now  inhabitants  of  Detroit  will  exist 
when  you  have  opened  this  box  which  we  have  so  solemnly  closed.  And 
yet  it  may  be  possible  that  much  which  we  accept  from  faith  may  be  to 
you  then  knowledge,  and  possibly  that  that  knowledge  may  come  with 
consciousness  that  we  may  be  witnesses  and  even  listeners  to  the  voices 
that  will  interpret  *the  words  we  have  written.  Begging  that  you  will 
accept  for  helpfulness  all  that  tends  to  your  information  and  good,  and 
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look  most  kindly  upon  those  which  may  seem  at  your  time  to  be  at 
fault,  I close  this  tribute.  May  we  be  permitted  to  express  one  supreme 
hope — that  whatever  failures  the  coming  century  may  have  in  the 
progress  of  things  material,  you  may  be  conscious  when  the  century  is 
over,  that  as  a nation,  people  and  city,  you  have  grown  in  righteousness, 
for  it  is  this  that  exalts  a nation. 

Respectfully  and  affectionately  submitted, 

WILLIAM  C.  MAYBURY,  Mayor. 

When  the  Mayor  had  finished,  the  cheering  on  the  streets  broke  out 
in  the  office.  A flashlight  picture  of  the  city  officials  and  those  who 
had  been  present  was  then  taken  on  the  front  steps  of  the  city  hall. 
When  the  Mayor  and  a few  of  those  about  him  returned  to  the  office, 
and  Assessor  Guiney,  armed  with  a plumber’s  furnace  and  a stick  of 
solder,  sealed  up  the  box,  first  with  solder  and  then  with  heavy  sealing 
wax.  The  box  was  placed  in  the  custody  of  the  City  Controller  for  safe 
keeping.  With  the  papers  in  the  box  was  a certificate  from  Mayor’s 
Secretary  Cotton,  containing  a list  of  the  contributions,  as  follows: 

To  whom  it  may  concern: 

I hereby  certify  that  the  following  books,  documents  and  letters  have 
been  deposited  in  this  box  by  the  Honorable  William  Cotter  Maybury, 
Mayor  of  the  city  of  Detroit: 

Municipal  manual  of  the  city  of  Detroit,  1900-1901;  statement  of  the 
appropriations,  city  of  Detroit,  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1901. 

Greeting  by  the  Mayor  of  Detroit,  1901  and  generation,  to  the 
Mayor  of  Detroit,  A.  D.,  2001  and  generation. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Detroit — Rt.  Rev.  John  S.  Foley. 

A Retrospect  of  the  Church  in  Detroit — Rt.  Rev.  Thos.  F.  Davies. 

A Retrospect,  Y.  M.  C.  A. — George  Taylor  Moody. 

Real  Estate  Titles  in  Detroit,  Past,  Present  and  Future — Clarence 
M.  Burton. 

The  American  Mother  in  the  Nineteenth  Century — Irene  Williams 
Chittenden. 

Our  Legislative  City  Government — Robert  Barrie. 

History  and  Prophecy  of  Music  in  Detroit — Francis  L.  York. 

Hebrew  Homes  and  Charities  in  Detroit — Mrs.  Jacob  F.  Teichner. 

The  Growth  of  the  Woman’s  Club  Movement — Parmela  A.  Patterson. 

Progress  of  Public  Education  in  Detroit  in  the  Nineteenth  Century — 
Edw.  F.  Marschner. 

Detroit’s  Social  Life — Mrs.  Sidney  T.  Miller. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce — Carlos  E.  Warner. 

A Prophecy  for  Detroit  as  a Metropolis — James  E.  Scripps. 

Banking  in  Prospective  in  Detroit — M.  W.  O’Brien. 

Possibilities  of  Detroit  as  a Manufacturing  Center — Charles  L.  Freer. 

The  Board  of  Trade — Wm.  Carson. 

Our  Financial  City  Government — Francis  A.  Blades. 

The  Detroit  Bar — Alfred  Russell. 

The  Jewish  People  in  Detroit  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  and  their 
Relations  to  Social,  Commercial  and  Religious  Life — Louis  Blitz. 

Woman  Suffrage,  Retrospect  and  Prophecy — Mrs.  Sarah  M.  P. 
Skinner. 

Condition  of  Labor  Men  in  the  City  of  Detroit — Malcolm  J.  McLeod. 

Associated  Charities  in  Detroit,  Past,  Present  and  Future — Dr.  James 
A.  Post. 

Young  Women’s  Christian  Association — Florence  Smith  Stoddard. 
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The  Jewish  People  in  Mercantile,  Social  and  Professional  Life  in 
Detroit — David  W.  Simons. 

Present,  Past  and  Future  of  the  Colored  Race  in  Detroit — D.  Augus- 
tus Straker. 

The  Arnold  Home  for  the  Aged  and  Hospital  for  Incurables — Rev. 
C.  L.  Arnold. 

The  Detroit  Scholarship  Fund,  1900  to  2000 — Chas.  H.  Jacobs. 

The  Growth  of  Homeopathic  Practice  in  Detroit — Dr.  Oscar  LeSeure. 

The  Growth  of  Manufacturing  Pharmacy  in  Detroit  During  the  Nine- 
teenth Century — Frederick  K.  Stearns. 

What  Detroit  has  Accomplished  in  Art — A.  H.  Griffith. 

Rise  of  Architecture  in  Detroit — John  M.  Donaldson. 

Short  History  of  Theatricals  in  Detroit,  1800  to  1901 — B.  C.  Whitney. 

The  Newspapers  of  Detroit — Frank  I.  Cobb. 

The  Merchants  and  Manufacturers’  Exchange — Orrin  R.  Baldwin. 

The  Water  Supply  of  Detroit — Edward  Waldo  Pendleton. 

The  Labor  Movement  in  Detroit  up  to  Date — David  A.  Boyd. 

Recollections  of  the  Practice  of  Medicine  in  Detroit — Morse  Stewart, 
M.  D. 

Growth  of  Christian  Science  in  Detroit — Annie  M.  Knott. 

Growth  of  Detroit  Manufactories  During  the  Nineteenth  Century — 
Jeremiah  Dwyer. 

Banking  Interests,  Statements,  Officers  and  Directors  of  Detroit 
Banks,  1900 — Geo.  H.  Russel. 

Foundation  of  Detroit  by  the  French — D.  B.  Willemin. 

Public  Lighting  of  Detroit,  Past,  Present  and  Prophecy  for  the 
Future — Frederick  F.  Ingram. 

Public  Schools  of  Detroit — Wales  C.  Martindale. 

The  Future  of  Biopathy — Dr.  Stevenson. 

Greeting  to  Descendants  of  the  Early  Scotchmen  of  Detroit — St.  An- 
drew’s Society. 

Signature  of  Capt.  Francis  Martin,  the  oldest  man  in  Detroit,  who 
was  born  June,  1800,  and  has  lived  in  three  centuries — Contributed  by 
Mrs.  Gilbert  B.  Seymour. 

The  Progress  of  Journalism  in  Detroit — Wm.  E.  Quinby. 

The  Progress  of  Surgery  in  the  Nineteenth  Century — Theo.  A. 
McGraw. 

Suburbs  of  Detroit  in  1900 — E.  W.  Abbott. 

Newspapers  Now  and  Then — James  Schermerhorn. 

The  Parks  and  Boulevards  of  Detroit,  1900 — Commissioners  of  parks 
and  boulevards. 

The  American  Mother  in  Detroit — Mrs.  John  V.  Moran. 

Dissertation  on  Modern  Photography,  with  two  Exhibits,  one  por- 
traiture and  one  Exterior — Clarence  M.  Hayes,  Fred  A.  Goodrich  and 
F.  H.  Holt. 

The  Denominational  Churches  of  Detroit — Clarence  A.  Cotton. 

The  Police  Department  of  Detroit — By  Police  Commissioners  George 
W.  Fowle,  Ralph  Phelps,  Jr.,  Marvin  M.  Stanton  and  Homer  Warren. 

This  list  and  certificate  is  made  by  order  of  the  Mayor. 

CLARENCE  A.  COTTON, 
Mayor’s  Secretary. 

[Seal  of  the  City  of  Detroit.] 

By  way  of  popular  demonstration,  the  bells  rang,  whistles  shrieked, 
lights  blazed  up,  shouts  were  heard  and  cannon  were  fired.  In  the 
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churches  there  were  religious  services  to  fairly  large  congregations.  In 
the  dancing  halls  parties  were  in  progress,  and  all  over  the  city  there 
was  the  sound  of  festivity  and  mirth. 


There  was  consummated  a deal  by  which  the  several  street  railway 
lines  of  the  city  passed  into  the  hands  of  a new  corporation  known  as 
the  Detroit  United  Railway  Company,  negotiations  for  which  had  been 
pending  for  some  weeks.  The  new  company  became  the  purchaser  of 
all  the  properties,  rights  and  franchises  of  the  Detroit  Railway,  Citizens’ 
Street  Railway,  Fort  Wayne  and  Belle  Isle  Railway,  and  the  Detroit 
Suburban  Railways,  as  they  are  called,  which  include  those  parts,  lying 
outside  the  city,  of  the  Jefferson,  Mack,  Gratiot  and  Highland  Park  lines. 
The  capitalization  is  placed  at  $12,500,000,  and  there  was  paid  into  the 
state  treasury  as  a franchise  fee  the  sum  of  $6,000.  A board  of  directors 
of  the  new  corporation  was  chosen  as  follows:  R.  T.  Wilson,  M.  Orme 
Wilson  (son  of  R.  T.  Wilson),  and  James  M.  Edwards,  of  New  York; 
Henry  A.  Everett  and  Ralph  A.  Harman,  of  Cleveland;  J.  C.  Hutchins 
and  A.  E.  Peters,  of  Detroit.  Mr.  Edwards  was  elected  president;  Mr. 
Hutchins  vice-president  and  treasurer;  J.  F.  Van  Name,  secretary,  and 
Mr.  Peters  assistant  secretary.  In  addition  to  the  two  titles  named,  Mr. 
Hutchins  may  also  be  properly  called  general  manager,  as  that  will  be 
practically  a very  large  part  of  his  duty. 

The  evolution  of  urban  passenger  traffic  in  Detroit  began  as  soon  as 
the  first  street  tram  way  was  laid  under  the  authority  of  the  legislative 
act  of  1862.  In  that  year  the  Common  Council  directed  the  City  Con- 
troller to  advertise  for  bids  for  the  construction  of  street  car  lines,  and 
after  some  delay  several  wealthy  men  from  New  York  made  proposals 
which  were  accepted,  and  the  construction  of  lines  on  Woodward,  Jeffer- 
son, Gratiot  and  Michigan  avenues  was  begun.  Later  supplemental 
grants  were  made  to  the  same  company,  which  was  incorporated  under 
the  name  of  the  Detroit  City  Railway,  and  lines  on  Brush,  Trumbull, 
Chene  and  East  Fort  streets  were  authorized.  In  1865  the  Detroit,  Fort 
Wayne  and  Belle  Isle  Company  was  organized  by  other  parties,  and  in 
1868  the  Grand  River  Avenue  Street  Railway  Company  was  formed.  As 
the  city  grew  the  companies  owning  these  several  lines  extended  their 
tracks  and  several  roads  which  were  given  franchises  from  one  point  to 
another  in  the  outskirts,  were  absorbed  and  bought  out.  When  the  posi- 
tion of  the  street  railway  companies  in  relation  to  their  patrons  and  the 
municipality  became  a subject  of  popular  agitation  there  were  only  two 
such  companies  in  Detroit.  One  was  the  old  Detroit  City  Railway,  which 
was  later  reorganized  under  the  name  of  the  Detroit  Citizens’  Street 
Railway  Company,  which  operated  under  proprietary  or  leasehold  rights 
all  the  lines  in  the  city  except  the  Fort  Wayne  and  Belle  Isle  road,  which 
was  owned  by  the  company  that  built  it. 

By  the  original  franchises,  the  routes  of  all  street  railways  com- 
menced on  Woodward  avenue,  at  the  Campus  Martius,  and  thence  ran 
their  several  courses  to  the  city  limits.  For  purposes  of  collecting  fares, 
the  Jefferson,  Gratiot,  Woodward  and  Michigan,  the  four  original  lines, 
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were  separate.  Transfers  were  not  compulsory  except  in  the  case  of  the 
line  on  East  Fort  street,  to  and  from  which  the  ordinance  provided  for 
transfers  from  certain  of  the  other  lines,  and  on  the  Michigan-Gratiot 
route,  provided  the  line  was  not  continuous.  The  only  rate  of  fare  men- 
tioned in  any  of  the  ordinances  was  a five  cent  cash  fare. 

These  early  ordinances  or  contracts  were  drawn  in  a routine  man- 
ner at  a time  when  urban  passenger  traffic  had  received  little  attention, 
and  long  before  it  had  come  to  be  considered  one  of  the  greatest  of  muni- 
cipal problems.  Indeed,  so  little  was  thought  of  the  terms  of  the  con- 
tracts and  a strict  compliance  therewith,  that  the  custom  of  selling  six 
tickets  for  a quarter,  which  was  universal,  was  generally  supposed  to  be 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  ordinance.  At  this  time,  too, 
the  roads  were  old  fashioned — horse  cars,  strap  rails,  slow  time — in 
short,  everything  which  is  now  regarded  as  primitive  and  obsolete  in 
street  railway  construction  and  operation.  The  roads  were  managed 
after  a fashion;  cars  were  run  in  an  effort  to  suit  the  demands  of  traffic, 
but  the  demands  were  not  very  stringent,  and  when  the  people  were  in 
a hurry  they  walked. 

In  1889  came  the  first  step  which  was  to  mark  progress  in  Detroit 
street  railway  matters.  On  January  3 of  that  year  the  existing  contracts 
between  the  street  railway  company  and  the  municipality  were  modified 
so  that  for  an  hour  and  a half  in  the  morning  and  one  hour  in  the  even- 
ing tickets  were  sold  at  the  rate  of  eight  for  a quarter. 

The  tickets  were  not  placed  on  sale  in  the  cars,  and  few  people  cared 
to  take  the  trouble  to  go  to  the  street  railway  office  to  buy  them.  It  was 
about  this  time  that  the  prospect  of  a change  in  the  system  to  electricity 
began  to  be  discussed,  and  citizens  were  congratulating  themselves  that 
some  day  it  would  be  possible  for  a man  who  lived  three  miles  from  the 
city  hall  to  reach  the  center  of  the  city  in  less  than  30  minutes. 

In  1891  the  property  of  the  Detroit  City  Railway  was  sold,  and  the 
new  owners,  who  incorporated  under  the  name  of  the  Detroit  Citizens* 
Street  Railway  Company,  began  the  installation  of  a complete  electric 
system.  The  rate  of  fare,  by  courtesy,  remained  at  six  tickets  for  a 
quarter.  It  was  learned  that  the  old  system  of  horse  railroads  had 
been  sold  for  about  $4,000,000,  and  that  its  material  property  was  com- 
paratively worthless  to  the  purchasers.  Old  cars  were  given  away  and 
the  horses  sold  for  $5  each.  The  rails  went  to  the  scrap  heap,  the 
barns  were  torn  down,  there  were  auctions  and  house  cleanings,  and 
the  citizens  learned  that  the  promoters  of  the  new  company  which  had 
bought  all  that  the  old  company  had,  had  paid  $4,000,000  for  a small 
amount  of  real  estate  and  the  franchises. 

The  Fort  Wayne  and  Belle  Isle  Company  continued  its  independent 
existence,  and  the  road  was  given  a complete  electrical  equipment  and 
a power  house  suited  to  the  service. 

The  revelation  as  to  the  value  of  franchises,  when  they  were  con- 
sidered with  a view  to  selling,  and  the  efforts  of  the  new  company  to 
patch  up  its  several  lines  and  secure  new  franchises,  caused  further 
discussion.  The  first  step  in  the  three-cent  fare  agitation  was  the 
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action  requiring  the  company  to  have  eight-for-a-quarter  tickets,  good 
within  the  prescribed  hours,  for  sale  on  the  cars.  The  efforts  to  secure 
a new  franchise  awakened  the  first  demand  for  lower  fares,  and  the 
famous  three  cent  agitation  was  fairly  begun. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  give  the  details  of  the  negotiations  which  fol- 
lowed. There  were  claims  and  counter  claims,  suits  and  counter  suits, 
charges  and  counter  charges.  Sometimes  one  side  was  on  top  and 
sometimes  the  other. 

In  1894  the  Common  Council  granted  a franchise  which  resulted  in 
the  building  of  the  Detroit  Railway — the  famous  three  cent  line.  At 
various  times  the  franchise  agitation  was  renewed,  and  the  bargaining 
went  on.  At  one  time  the  rate  of  fare  was  three  centg  without  trans- 
fers, and  at  other  times  it  was  five  cents  with  transfers,  but  it  was 
changed  with  considerable  frequency.  The  citizens  patronized  the 
new  line  and  boycotted  the  old  when  the  fares  were  high,  and  then 
flocked  to  the  old  line  when  the  fares  were  low.  In  the  end  the  stock- 
holders of  the  old  line  bought  all  the  stock  of  the  new  line,  and  the 
rivalry  was  at  an  end.  The  three  cent  line  passed  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  other,  a proceeding  which  permitted  economical  manipu- 
lation. The  Citizens’  company  also  leased  the  Fort  Wayne  line,  and 
in  1899  this  company  was  in  possession,  by  purchase  or  lease,  of  the 
entire  street  railway  system  of  the  city. 

All  this  time  the  rate  of  fare  was  six  tickets  for  a quarter  on  all 
the  lines  except  the  Detroit  Railway,  with  tickets  at  eight  for  a quarter 
for  brief  periods  in  the  morning  and  evening. 

In  the  winter  of  1899  began  the  agitation  of  the  question  of  munici- 
pal ownership,  with  the  passage  of  an  act  by  the  legislature  authorizing 
the  creation  of  a Commission  for  the  purchase  of  the  street  railway 
system.  Such  a Commission  was  appointed  by  the  Common  Council, 
and  negotiations  for  the  purchase  of  the  entire  system  were  begun. 
The  Commission  selected  expert  appraisers  to  compute  the  value  of 
the  street  railway  property  and  franchises.  In  many  respects  this 
movement  was  the  most  remarkable  in  its  results  of  anything  in  the 
history  of  street  railway  affairs  in  America.  For  the  first  time  the 
curtain  was  lifted  to  the  public  view,  and  for  the  first  time  the  earn- 
ing capacity  of  a street  railway  system  was  made  known.  The  man- 
agement of  the  company,  in  its  eagerness  to  sell,  gave  the  appraisers 
all  possible  assistance  and  access  to  all  books  and  records.  The  Com- 
mission which  had  been  appointed  purposed  running  the  roads  on  a 
straight  three  cent  basis  and  paying  the  bonds,  which  were  to  be  issued 
in  payment  of  the  purchase  price,  out  of  the  earnings.  A further  secur- 
ity was  demanded  in  the  form  of  a guaranty  franchise  of  fifty  years’ 
duration  with  the  privilege  of  charging  straight  five  cent  fares. 

The  appraisal  of  the  physical  property  of  the  street  railway  com- 
pany was  reasonably  conservative.  It  aggregated  nearly  $8,000,000, 
which  included  all  tangible  property,  real  and  personal. 

The  computation  of  the  franchise  values,  however,  was  a matter  of 
far  greater  interest,  in  that  it  disclosed  once  more  and  with  much 
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greater  definiteness  the  value  at  which  railway  owners  hold  their  fran- 
chises— the  rights  which  are  conferred  without  money  consideration  by 
municipalities.  The  method  of  ascertaining  the  value  of  the  fran- 
chises was  to  compute  the  present  worth  of  the  net  earnings  of  each 
line  for  each  year  that  the  franchises  had  still  to  run,  allowing  an 
annual  increase  of  six  per  cent  in  traffic.  The  net  result  reached  by 
Prof.  Edward  W.  Bemis,  the  franchise  appraiser,  was  a value  of 
$8,478,000,  which  made  the  total  value  of  the  system  $16,478,000,  indi- 
cating that  the  franchises  were  worth  more  than  the  tangible  property. 
The  gross  price  asked  for  the  system  was  $17,500,000,  which  was  reduced 
by  certain  concessions  to  $16,800,000. 

The  contest  which  ensued  was  long  and  bitter.  A demonstration 
of  the  practicability  of  three  cent  fares  was  given,  and  the  Commission 
was  offered  every  assistance  which  the  railway  management  could 
possibly  give.  The  fifty  year  security  franchise,  however,  was  a seri- 
ous stumbling  block.  An  application  of  Prof.  Bemis’s  system  of  com- 
putation showed  the  value  of  this  franchise  to  be  so  many  millions  that 
even  the  Commission  stood  aghast  at  the  revelation. 

The  first  blow  was  a decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  declaring  the 
law  which  authorized  the  appointment  of  the  Commission  unconstitu- 
tional. Thereupon  an  effort  was  made  to  force  the  deal  through  by 
having  the  Commissioners  purchase  the  roads  individually,  but  yet  act- 
ing in  a quasi  trust  capacity  for  the  City  until  such  time  as  the  consti- 
tution could  be  changed.  This  plan  failed  to  pass  the  Council,  by  a 
small  majority,  the  options  on  the  roads  expired,  and  the  matter  was 
abandoned. 

The  fares  upon  all  except  the  lines  of  the  Detroit  Railway  at  once 
became  five  cents  straight,  and  transfers  were  made  universal,  pas- 
sengers being  transferred  from  the  three  cent  road  to  the  five  cent  road 
on  the  payment  of  a five  cent  cash  fare. 

When  the  company  put  this  new  tariff  into  effect  the  Common 
Council  retaliated  by  passing  an  ordinance  requiring  the  sale  of  eight 
tickets  for  a quarter  on  all  cars  at  all  times,  thus  reducing  by  ordinance 
the  rate  of  fare.  Before  any  attempt  was  made  to  enforce  this  new 
ordinance,  the  street  railway  company  filed  a bill  of  complaint  in  the 
United  States  court  and  secured  an  injunction  restraining  the  City 
from  attempting  to  enforce  the  ordinance.  This  was  appealed  from, 
and  the  case  is  now  pending  in  the  higher  court. 

The  last  chapter  in  the  long  street  railway  controversy  was  written 
last  summer.  It  is  probably  not  the  final  chapter,  and  it  was  the  direct 
result  of  the  revelation  of  franchise  values  made  when  the  purchase  of 
the  railways  was  under  consideration. 

When  the  question  of  the  assessment  of  the  street  railway  for  tax- 
ing purposes  came  up  before  the  Board  of  Assessors  in  the  early  spring, 
the  State  Tax  Commission,  in  pursuance  of  a theory  that  the  agree- 
ment whereby  the  railways  paid  a specific  tax  was  contrary  to  that 
provision  of  the  constitution  which  declares  for  a uniform  rule  of  taxa- 
tion, co-operated  with  the  Assessors,  and  a large  part  of  the  property 
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of  the  street  railway  company  was  placed  on  the  tax  rolls,  and  the 
assessment  made  in  accordance  with  the  disclosure  as  to  franchise 
values  made  by  Prof.  Bemis.  A suit  in  the  Wayne  Circuit  Court  was 
decided  in  favor  of  the  city,  and  the  decision  has  been  affirmed  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  on  appeal.  The  direct  result  of  the  agitation  of  the 
plan  of  municipal  ownership  was  the  increasing  of  the  taxes  of  the 
railway  company  by  thousands  of  dollars  a year.  Indeed,  the  effect  of 
the  disclosures  all  over  the  country  was  disastrous  to  street  railway 
companies  in  many  ways,  although  the  bonds  of  these  companies  have 
commanded  a higher  price  and  have  been  in  greater  demand  than  ever 
before.  However,  many  a street  railway  magnate,  including  Tom  L. 
Johnson,  has  declared  that  he  would  rather  have  given  $100,000  than 
have  had  that  information  made  public.  The  important  suit  now  pend- 
ing involves  the  question  of  the  power  of  the  Common  Council  to 
regulate  fares  by  ordinance. 

In  the  meantime  the  street  railway  system  of  the  city  is  maintained 
at  a high  standard.  There  is  in  operation  177  miles  of  track  laid  in  a 
road  bed  of  concrete  on  steel  ties.  The  cars  are  large  and  of  splendid 
construction;  the  speed  is  as  great  as  the  law  permits,  and  the  intervals 
between  cars  brief  enough  to  reduce  grumbling  to  a minimum.  The 
three  cent  lines  carry  about  one-third  of  the  passengers,  and  in  point 
of  equipment  and  in  service  are  equal  to  the  five  cent  lines.  The 
service  has  not  suffered  through  the  various  controversies. 

The  suburban  lines  are  so  closely  allied  to  the  city  railways  that  a 
summary  of  their  growth  and  development  appropriately  follows.  The 
Detroit  and  Pontiac  Railway  was  double-tracked  throughout  its  length 
during  the  year  1900.  The  Detroit  and  Northwestern,  on  the  Grand 
River  road,  was  opened  to  Orchard  Lake  and  Pontiac,  with  its  com- 
plete equipment,  early  in  the  year,  and  somewhat  later  was  extended 
to  Northville.  The  Shore  Line  Railway,  which  M.  B.  Mills  built  along 
the  Grosse  Pointe  road  and  out  to  Mt.  Clemens,  was  absorbed  by  the 
Rapid  Railway  system,  which  system  was  extended  during  the  year  so 
that  through  service  is  given  from  Detroit  to  St.  Clair,  and  thence  over 
the  extensions  of  the  Port  Huron  City  lines  to  Port  Huron.  The  pro- 
posed Detroit,  Romeo  and  Utica  road  has  been  constructed  from  the 
point  of  connection  with  the  city  lines  through  the  northeastern  Detroit 
district  to  Mt.  Olivet  and  Forest  Lawn  cemeteries.  The  same  route  is 
occupied  by  the  North  Detroit  railway  of  the  Winter-Lau  syndicate, 
both  companies  occupying  the  same  street  for  a portion  of  the  way. 
These  constructions  embrace  about  ten  miles  of  new  track.  In  a west- 
erly direction  the  management  of  the  Detroit,  Ann  Arbor  and  Ypsilanti 
Railway  are  reaching  out  toward  Jackson.  The  year  closes  with  their 
line  extended  fairly  well  to  Chelsea,  although  not  yet  in  operation.  In 
the  meantime  the  Boland-Foote  syndicate,  operating  the  street  rail- 
ways of  Jackson,  are  building  an  independent  line  into  Ann  Arbor  from 
Jackson,  which  has  been  graded  as  far  as  Grass  Lake,  and  will  be 
built  to  Ann  Arbor  by  way  of  Dexter.  The  Detroit,  Plymouth  and 
Northville  has  plans  and  surveys  completed  for  its  extension  from 
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Northville  to  Walled  Lake,  in  Oakland  county,  the  material  for  which 
is  on  the  ground.  To  the  southwest  the  Black-Mulkey  syndicate  is 
building  the  Toledo-Monroe  section  of  a through  electric  line  from 
Detroit  to  Toledo.  The  Detroit-Monroe  section  of  this  line  will  be 
built  next  year.  The  portion  constructed  this  year  is  said  to  be  the 
finest  example  of  electric  railway  construction  in  the  country,  being 
rock-ballasted  and  with  grade  separations  at  steam  railway  crossings. 
This  company  promises  to  cut  some  figure  in  the  local  street  railway 
situation.  Its  entrance  into  Detroit  is  being  planned  witn  a view  to  a 
separate  entrance  to  the  heart  of  the  city,  independent  of  the  City 
system.  When  this  line  is  completed  between  Detroit  and  Toledo  It 
will  be  possible  to  make  an  all-electric  trip  from  Detroit  via  Toledo,  to 
Fremont,  O.,  and  via  Norwalk,  O.,  to  Sandusky.  With  the  Ann  Arbor- 
Jackson  road  completed,  there  will  he  only  a short  gap  to  fill  in  for  an 
all-electric  line  from  Detroit  to  Kalamazoo. 

To  the  north,  the  Detroit,  Rochester,  Romeo  and  Lake  Orion 
people  have  opened  communication  to  Oxford,  Rochester  and  Orion 
Lake,  and  are  pushing  on  toward  Flint.  In  this  direction  competition 
for  the  Detroit-Flint  route  is  promised  by  the  Smith-Davis  project  for 
a road  from  Pontiac  to  Flint,  work  having  already  been  begun  on  this 
route. 

The  total  actual  mileage  of  electric  roads  leading  out  of  Detroit 
at  the  present  time  is  as  follows:  Detroit  River  & Wyandotte,  16; 
Detroit,  Ypsilanti  & Ann  Arbor,  43;  Detroit,  Plymouth  & Northville,  16; 
Detroit  & Northwestern,  39;  Detroit  & Pontiac,  25;  Rapid  Railway  sys- 
tem, 107;  Detroit,  Romeo  & Utica,  4;  North  Detroit,  4;  Detroit,  Roch- 
ester & Romeo,  45.  Total,  279  miles,  being  the  equivalent  of  the  rail- 
road mileage  between  Detroit  and  Chicago.  The  extensions  promised 
for  the  coming  year  are:  Detroit  and  Toledo,  60  miles;  Ann  Arbor  to 
Jackson,  39  miles;  Pontiac  to  Flint,  49  miles.  Total,  148  miles. 


The  county  officers  elected  in  November  will  enter  upon  their  duties 
Jan.  1,  1901.  Following  is  a list  of  them,  with  their  principal  deputies 
and  assistants,  together  with  the  Circuit  Judges  and  other  officials  con- 
nected with  the  county  administration: 

Circuit  Judges:  Wm.  L.  Carpenter,  Joseph  W.  Donovan,  George 
S.  Hosmer,  Robert  E.  Frazer,  Morse  Rohnert,  Flavius  L.  Brooke.  Of 
the  Circuit  Judges  all  are  Republicans  except  Judge  Hosmer,  who  is  a 
Democrat,  and  is  on  his  third  term  as  judge.  Judges  Carpenter,  Dono- 
van and  Frazer  are  on  their  second  term,  and  Judges  Rohnert  and 
Brooke  each  on  their  first  term.  An  election  for  judges  will  take  place 
at  the  April  election  in  1905. 

Probate  Court:  Edgar  O.  Durfee,  Judge;  Henry  S.  Hulbert,  Reg- 
ister; John  F.  Peters,  Deputy  Register.  Judge  Durfee  is  serving  his 
seventh  term  of  four  years  as  Judge  of  Probate. 

Circuit  Court  Commissioners:  Samuel  L.  May,  Wm.  H.  Corlette. 
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Board  of  County  Auditors:  Hugh  T.  Scullen,  Lou  Burt,  Thos.  H. 
Christian.  Terms  expire  Dec.  31  of  each  year  in  the  order  named. 

Prosecuting  Attorney’s  Office:  Ormund  F.  Hunt,  Prosecuting 
Attorney;  Assistants — Henry  A.  Mandell,  Bingley  R.  Fales,  Ward  N. 
Choate,  Louis  C.  Wurzer. 

Sheriff’s  Office:  Henry  A.  Dickson,  Sheriff;  Fred  G.  Marshall, 
Under  Sheriff;  Louis  G.  Himes,  Chief  Office  Deputy. 

County  Clerk’s  Office:  Wm.  H.  McGregor,  Clerk;  Charles  H. 
Austin,  Chief  Deputy. 

County  Treasurer’s  Office:  Charles  A.  Buhrer,  Treasurer;  Deputy, 
F.  W.  Marschner. 

Office  of  Register  of  Deeds:  Samuel  R.  Kingsley,  Register;  Wm. 
S.  Yreeland,  Deputy. 

County  Superintendents  of  Poor:  Appointed  by  Board  of  Auditors 
— P.  R.  Wilson,  Wayne;  C.  F.  Beck,  Detroit;  O.  P.  Gulley,  Dearborn. 
Appointed  by  Mayor  of  Detroit — A.  C.  Varney,  John  Naylon,  John  S. 
Quinn,  Dr.  Otto  Scherer.  Mr.  Varney  is  President  and  Mr.  Naylon 
Vice-President  of  the  Board.  P.  H.  Dwyer  is  Secretary. 

Board  of  Jury  Commissioners:  F.  W.  Cryderman,  Detroit;  W.  H. 
Hunt,  Bell  Branch;  Horace  E.  Hatch,  Detroit;  E.  H.  Doyle,  Wyandotte; 
Otto  Schmidt,  Detroit;  W.  F.  Moeller,  Detroit;  Otto  Stoll,  Detroit. 
Mr.  Cryderman  is  President  and  Mr.  Hunt  Secretary. 

Soldiers’  Relief  Commission:  Frank  S.  Ring,  Detroit;  S.  J‘.  Law- 
rence, Wyandotte;  Richard  Do  Ran,  Detroit.  Mr.  Do  Ran  is  Secretary. 
E.  K.  Starkweather,  of  Northville,  will  succeed  Mr.  Ring  May  1,  1901. 

County  Drain  Commissioner:  David  Woods,  Romulus. 

Coroners:  A.  F.  W.  Forth,  John  T.  Hoffman. 

County  Surveyor:  Max  M.  Heise,  Highland  Park. 

County  School  Commissioner:  Eber  W.  Yost,  Trenton. 

Some  brief  financial  items  at  the  close  of  the  year  are  given:  The 
cash  balance  in  the  State  treasury  was  $1,245,459.68.  According  to  a 
report  of  the  State  Commissioner  of  Banking,  the  savings  deposits  in 
Detroit  banks  increased  $576,054  since  Sept.  5,  1900,  and  $3,281,051 
during  the  thirteen  months  preceding  this  present  date.  The  city 
treasury  showed  a cash  balance  of  $1,894,557.  A statement  prepared 
by  the  City  Controller  shows  an  increase  in  the  city’s  indebtedness  of 
more  than  $355,000  during  the  past  six  months.  Part  of  this  is 
accounted  for  by  the  issue  of  $250,000  of  bonds  for  the  schools  of  the 
city  in  July  last.  The  court’s  decision  in  regard  to  the  paving  law  is 
regarded  as  responsible  for  many  people  not  paying  their  paving 
assessments,  and  on  this  account  the  city  is  $100,000  behind  what  it 
would  have  otherwise  been. 

At  the  Detroit  Clearing  House  it  was  reported  that  up  to  and 
including  the  close  of  business  on  this  date,  the  total  value  of  clear- 
ings was  $427,800,392,  against  $415,073,499  in  1899,  a gain  of  $12,726,893, 
or  an  average  increase  per  Calendar  month  of  $1,060,574.42. 
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A list  of  unnatural  deaths,  by  suicide  and  accident,  and  of  minor 
accidents  to  persons,  may  quite  appropriately  close  the  record  of  the 
year.  Of  deaths  from  other  than  natural  causes,  there  were  over  200. 
Of  these  175  were  males  and  45  females.  The  number  of  people  end- 
ing life  by  drowning,  accidentally  and  intentionally,  heads  the  list 
with  58,  of  whom  six  were  women.  Railroad  trains  on  the  various 
lines  entering  Detroit  killed  30  more,  of  whom  two  were  women. 
Street  cars  on  the  suburban  and  city  lines  killed,  or  were  the  direct 
cause  of  the  death  of  25  more,  of  whom  four  were  women.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  there  were  30  men  and  13  women,  who,  tired  of  life,  ended 
their  existence  voluntarily.  This  was  done  by  some  of  the  number 
while  mentally  deranged,  but  in  most  instances  seemed  to  be  the  result 
of  careful  premeditation  and  preparation.  The  list  of  suicides  during 
1900  exceeds  by  10  the  number  in  1899  and  in  1898,  there  having  been 
but  33  in  each  of  those  years.  The  favorite  mode  of  ending  life  in 
1900  was  by  hanging  and  by  bullet.  Poison  in  various  forms  caused 
the  death  of  14  people,  seven  of  them  being  women.  The  greater  num- 
ber of  suicides  during  the  year  occurred  in  that  section  of  the  city 
lying  west  of  Woodward  avenue,  as  will  be  noted  from  the  accom- 
panying list.  Suicides  wrere  most  frequent  during  the  summer  months. 
The  list,  as  compiled  from  the  Coroners’  records  and  elsewhere,  is: 

Jan.  6 — Charles  Schulkowski,  77  Wesson  avenue,  age  47,  by  slash- 
ing wrist  with  razor. 

Jan.  17 — Joseph  Krantz,  182  Sherman  street,  age  42,  by  hanging. 

Jan.  18 — Mrs.  James  E.  Henry,  172  Twentieth  street,  age  52,  by 
hanging. 

Feb.  6 — John  Klaar,  41  Arndt  street,  age  58,  arsenic  poisoning. 

Feb.  22 — James  Dyer,  577  Mullett  street,  age  68,  by  shooting  himself. 

March  15 — Mrs.  Dora  Eberts,  52  Park  place,  age  29,  morphine  pois- 
oning. 

March  17 — George  Spencer,  age  37,  found  at  New  York  Hotel,  239 
Jefferson  avenue,  by  pistol  shot. 

March  23 — Miss  Isabelle  Wood,  570  Fourteenth  avenue,  age  23,  by 
drowning. 

March  25 — Charles  H.  Preston,  Vicksburg,  Miss.,  age  45,  by  bullet. 

April  17 — Dr.  Leverette  B.  Kellogg,  204  Trumbull  avenue,  age  72, 
by  bullet. 

April  22 — Charles  F.  Fleischmann,  343  Sixteenth  street,  age  41,  by 
hanging. 

April  23— Lewis  H.  Beck,  436  Meldrum  avenue,  age  63,  by  severing 
arteries  in  his  arm. 

April  30— Mrs.  Eulalia  Heldt,  431  Twenty-third  street,  age  59,  by 
paris  green  poisoning. 

May  2— Frederick  Belowski,  1308  Sixteenth  street,  age  45,  by  sever- 
ing arteries  in  arm. 

May  6 — Mrs.  Wilhelmina  Thomas,  801  Seventeenth  street,  age  65, 
by  hanging. 

May  7 — William  Cooley,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  age  45,  found  at  63  Michi- 
gan avenue,  morphine  poisoning. 

May  10 — Mrs.  George  Peyton,  40  Charles  street,  age  22,  by  bullet. 

May  15 — John  Erzthaler,  582  Seventeenth  street,  age  52,  by 
hanging. 
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May  25 — Augusta  Hazen,  876  Seventeenth  street,  age  40,  by  hanging. 

May  27 — Carl  Kobbe,  175  Williams  avenue,  age  58,  by  hanging,  in 
the  Wayne  county  jail. 

May  30 — Joseph  St.  Aubin,  64  Twentieth  street,  age  64,  by  hanging. 

June  16 — George  H.  Towner,  252  Grand  River  avenue,  age  32, 
chloral  poisoning. 

June  18 — Edward  Herman,  Windsor,  Ont.,  age  35,  morphine  pois- 
oning. 

June  25 — James  Lynd,  477  Lincoln  avenue,  age  61,  by  bullet. 

July  7 — Gottfried  Blank,  642  Wesson  avenue,  age  57,  paris  green 
poisoning. 

July  18 — E.  C.  D.  Clark,  45  Miami  avenue,  age  59,  by  shooting 
himself. 

July  22 — Francis  W.  Coles,  Columbus,  O.,  age  22,  by  shooting. 

July  24 — Annette  McTavish,  138  Bates  street,  age  22,  at  Horseman’s 
Club,  by  carbolic  acid  poisoning. 

Aug.  1 — Minnie  Harrison,  53  Macomb  street,  age  21,  carbolic  acid 
poisoning. 

Aug.  1 — Harry  A.  Griswold,  Bay  City,  Mich.,  age  22,  carbolic  acid 
poisoning. 

Aug.  23 — Anthony  Marshall,  470  Riopelle  street,  age  36,  by  bullet. 

Sept.  1 — Frank  Renz,  518  Champlain  street,  age  61,  by  shooting. 

Sept.  7 — Margaret  Buchta,  109  Pulford  avenue,  age  62,  by  hanging. 

Sept.  9 — Katie  Quirk,  age  22,  at  Woodbridge  police  station,  by  car- 
bolic acid  poisoning. 

Sept.  11 — Capt.  August  M.  Satteg,  Norwalk,  0.,  by  drowning. 

Sept.  19 — Daniel  Engel,  582  Vinewood  avenue,  age  63,  by  hanging. 

Sept.  20 — Jacob  J.  Kinsell,  Columbus,  O.,  age  70,  by  bullet  and 
drowning. 

Sept.  26 — John  Hoetger,  622  Riopelle,  age  64,  by  throwing  himself 
under  railroad  engine. 

Oct.  19 — Mary  Lyons,  Port  Huron,  Mich.,  age  18,  at  Coronado  flats, 
by  carbolic  acid  poisoning. 

Nov.  8 — Edward  J.  Ellis,  St.  Clair  Heights,  by  drowning. 

Nov.  14 — Christ  Munge,  age  33,  at  House  of  Correction,  by  cutting 
wrists  with  glass  and  hanging. 

Nov.  30 — Ed.  Mehlisch,  559  Deqindre  street,  age  54,  by  paris  green. 

Dec.  27 — Miss  Flora  Neff,  Petrolia,  Ont.,  age  22,  at  247  Randolph 
street,  by  morphine  and  carbolic  acid  poisoning. 


The  method  chosen  and  sex  of  the  persons  ending  their  existence 
may  be  seen  from  the  following  table: 


Method. 

Total. 

Female. 

Male.  Method. 

Total. 

Female. 

Male. 

Hanging  

...  11 

4 

6 Paris  green 

3 

1 

2 

Shooting  

...  11 

1 

9 Arsenic  

1 

0 

1 

Carbolic  acid 

..  5 

4 

1 Chloral  

1 

0 

1 

Cutting  arteries.. 

...  3 

0 

3 Under  train... 

....  1 

0 

1 

Morphine  

...  4 

1 

2 

— 

— 

— 

Drowning 

..  3 

1 

2 Total  

43 

13 

30 

Of  those  persons  meeting  death  or  fatal  injury  at  railroad  cross- 
ings and  under  trains,  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  entire  number  were 
killed  on  the  various  tracks  of  the  Michigan  Central  railroad.  The 
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number  meeting  death  on  other  tracks  was  about  equally  proportioned 
between  the  Grank  Trunk  lines,  the  Detroit  & Lima  Northern,  and  the 
Lake  Shore  & Michigan  Southern  railways.  The  list  follows: 

Jan.  12 — Alexander  Sim,  162  Congress  street  west,  struck  by 
Wabash  passenger  train  at  Morrell  street  crossing. 

Jan.  25 — Simon  V.  Dimet,  119  Campbell  avenue,  struck  by  freight 
train,  operated  by  Union  Terminal  Association. 

Jan.  29 — William  Orthey,  Springwells  avenue,  Springwells,  struck 
by  L.  S.  & M.  S.  train  at  Springwells  avenue  crossing. 

Jan.  31 — David  Patterson,  McKinstry  avenue,  crushed  by  Wabash 
engine  at  River  road. 

Feb.  7 — John  Pugh,  Lima,  O.,  spine  broken  between  cab  and  tank 
of  D.  & L.  N.  R.  R.  train. 

Feb.  13 — Joseph  Odien,  Vinewood  avenue  and  C street,  crushed  to 
death  under  Michigan  Central  freight  train. 

Feb.  13 — Frank  Stefanik,  109  Wesson  avenue,  run  over  by  Michigan 
Central  train. 

March  8 — Augustine  Paul,  Delray,  Mich.,  struck  by  D.  & L.  N.  train. 

March  19 — William  Armstrong,  1115  Riopelle  street,  skull  fractured 
by  railroad  train. 

March  26 — Leon  Kruger,  23,  Celeron  street,  fell  under  Michigan 
Central  train  on  which  he  was  employed. 

April  29 — Patrick  McGoldrick,  292  Baker  street,  crushed  by  Michi- 
gan Central  train  at  Twentieth  street. 

May  12 — Mrs.  Catherine  Craig,  426  Twenty-sixth  street,  struck  by 

L.  S.  & M.  S.  train. 

May  20 — William  J.  Irwin,  286  Thirtieth  street,  crushed  under 
Michigan  Central  switch  engine. 

June  2 — John  Lepak,  115  Hammond  avenue,  struck  by  flat  car  on 
Michigan  Central  railway. 

June  16 — John  Turanowski,  323  Garfield  avenue,  run  over  by  D.  & 

M.  R.  R.  pay  car. 

June  20 — E.  E.  Webster,  36  High  street  east,  extra  brakeman,  struck 
by  M.  C.  train. 

July  21 — Ralph  Edwards,  491  Commonwealth  avenue,  run  over  by 
M.  C.  freight  train. 

July  24 — James  Reden,  Prophetstown,  111.,  killed  while  riding  on  a 
M.  C.  R.  R.  freight  train. 

Sept.  1 — John  Clark,  Royal  Oak,  struck  by  Chicago  & Grand  Trunk 
train. 

Oct.  5 — Frank  Szliwinski,  748  Riopelle  street,  struck  by  Grand 
Trunk  train. 

Oct.  16 — Harry  Clayton,  Barrie,  Ont.,  run  over  by  M.  C.  R.  R.  train. 

Oct.  24 — Frank  Madeja,  Delray,  struck  by  Wabash  passenger  train. 

Nov.  3 — Earl  Green,  1011  Wabash  avenue,  struck  by  Lake  Shore  & 
Michigan  Southern  train. 

Nov.  4 — Mary  Witkowski,  Riopelle  street  and  Monroe  avenue, 
struck  by  train  on  Dequindre  street,  near  Leland  street. 

Nov.  8 — William  Murphy,  tramp,  crushed  by  Michigan  Central 
train,  near  Monroe. 

Dec.  11 — William  H.  Bennett,  652  Congress  street  east,  struck  by 
Grand  Trunk  train  in  switching  yards. 

Dec.  13 — Jacob  Bolda,  877  Dubois  street,  struck  by  train  at  Ferry 
avenue  and  Dequindre  street. 
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Dec.  15 — Andrew  McIntosh,  94  Thaddeus  street,  Delray,  run  over 
by  D.  & L,  N.  freight  train  at  Delray. 

Dec.  28 — Louis  Ogwskavetz,  158  Napoleon  street,  struck  by  Grand 
Trunk  train  on  Dequindre  street,  near  Mack  avenue. 

Dec.  30 — Rev.  Nelson  Green,  45  Milwaukee  avenue  east,  struck  by 
belt  line  train. 


Although  accidents  on  the  street  railway  lines  have  been  of  almost 
daily  occurrence,  there  were  only  25  cases  which  resulted  fatally  and 
in  which  it  was  necessary  to  hold  an  inquest  to  place  the  responsibility 
for  the  death.  The  street  railway  accidents  causing  loss  of  life  were: 

Jan.  2 — Jacob  Solomon,  642  Gratiot  avenue,  fractured  skull  on 
Gratiot  avenue. 

March  27 — Cornelius  V.  Scanlan,  Elmwood  and  Mack  avenue, 
struck  by  Rapid  Railway  car. 

April  24 — John  Kraczek,  370  Farnsworth  street,  skull  fractured  by 
Sherman  street  car. 

April  27 — Louis  Laderoot,  456  Franklin  street,  skull  fractured  by 
Brush  street  car. 

April  28 — Thomas  Zelinek,  Greenfield,  struck  by  Woodward  avenue 

car. 

May  3 — Theodore  Bondie,  Ecorse,  struck  by  a Wyandotte  & Detroit 
River  car. 

May  4 — Dr.  Edward  E.  Vincent,  645  Trumbull  avenue,  struck  by 
car  at  Grand  River  avenue  and  First  street. 

May  23 — Winnifred  Cole,  637  Harper  avenue,  run  over  by  Detroit 
Railway  car. 

June  23 — Martin  O’Shay,  400  Concord  avenue,  struck  head  on  trolley 
pole  while  looking  out  of  car  vestibule. 

July  5 — Charles  Cunningham,  132  Montcalm  street,  fever  following 
fail  from  street  car. 

July  21 — Clara  B.  Croft,  862  Fort  street  east,  crushed  by  car  on  Jef- 
ferson avenue. 

July  23 — Cyrus  Jackson,  254  Alexandrine  avenue,  struck  by  Detroit 
Railway  car. 

July  26 — Clarence  R.  Travis,  Greenfield,  struck  by  Detroit  & North- 
western car. 

July  28 — John  D.  Fecteau,  54  Cleveland  street,  struck  by  Citizens* 
Street  Railway  car. 

Aug.  26. — F.  M.  Davis,  457  Sidney  avenue,  struck  by  Baker  street 

car. 

Sept.  5 — Russell  Day,  125  Congress  east,  injured  by  Baker  street  car. 

Sept.  15. — Alfred  McArthur,  596  Brooklyn  avenue,  struck  by  a Third 
avenue  car. 

Sept.  15 — Joseph  Bushway,  Woodbridge  street  east,  struck  by  car  at 
Fort  and  Rivard  street. 

Sept.  17 — Michael  Cunningham,  138  First  street,  crushed  by  Baker 
car  on  Michigan  avenue. 

Oct.  3 — Christopher  Nickerson,  344  Fisher  avenue,  fell  from  Jeffer- 
son avenue  car. 

Oct.  15 — Christian  Klatz,  36  Pulford  avenue,  struck  by  a Citizens’ 
line  car. 

Nov.  23 — Joseph  Spey,  31  Whipple  street,  struck  by  car  on  Gratiot 
avenue. 
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Dec.  1 — Ella  M.  Kirwin,  Deerfield,  Mich.,  struck  by  Woodward  ave- 
nue car. 

Dec.  11 — Miss  Anna  McBrayne,  335  Fourth  avenue,  crushed  under 
car  at  Grand  River  avenue  and  High  street. 

Dec.  18 — Christian  Schroeder,  Erin  township,  struck  by  Rapid  Rail- 
way car  on  Gratiot  avenue.. 

There  is  a long  list  of  deaths  from  incidental  causes.  Two  city  fire- 
men in  the  line  of  duty  were  among  them.  One  was  crushed  under  a fall- 
ing wall,  the  other  by  a falling  smokestack.  Death  as  the  result  of 
burns  claimed  a considerable  number.  Poisons  accidentally  taken 
caused  the  death  of  several  more.  So  far  as  the  records  show,  only 
one  person  died  from  injuries  received  by  being  run  down  by  a bicycle 
rider.  By  far  the  larger  proportion  of  those  meeting  death  through 
miscellaneous  causes  were  killed  by  seemingly  unavoidable  accidents 
while  employed  at  their  daily  labor,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  follow- 
ing list: 

Jan.  8 — John  Ruszkiewicz,  Stopel  alley,  gored  by  a hog. 

Jan.  20 — Albert  Cannelle,  1175  Russell  street,  from  drinking  wood 
alcohol  as  a beverage. 

Jan.  27 — Winogene  Bennett,  1993  Jefferson  avenue,  phosphorus 
poisoning,  accidental. 

Feb.  5 — Bennie  Falk,  100  Beaubien  street,  fractured  skull  at  Boydell 
Bros.’. 

Feb.  17 — Robert  Roach,  1405  Jos.  Campau  avenue,  from  inhaling 
smoke. 

Feb.  25 — Timothy  Keohane,  city  fireman,  573  Lansing  avenue, 
crushed  under  smokestack  at  Detroit  Steel  & Springs  Works  fire. 

Feb.  27 — Mary  Vitcaskey,  700  Buchanan  street,  burned  by  explosion 
of  natural  gas  at  McKee’s  Rocks,  Pa. 

Feb.  28 — Conrad  Huber,  805  Superior  street,  skull  fractured  by  fall 
down  stairway  at  B.  Stroh  Brewing  Co.’s. 

March  2 — Miss  Georgiana  Peck,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  run  down  by 
bicycle  rider. 

March  2 — Willard  Crawford,  Hillsdale,  from  injuries  received  by 
fall  from  derrick. 

March  10 — William  Popke,  257  Winder  street,  from  bullet  wound 
inflicted  by  Benjamin  Josephson. 

April  10 — Alice  Bowlin,  391  Franklin  street,  poisoned  by  oil  of 
wintergreen,  accidentally. 

April  12 — Frank  Collins,  107  Foundry  street,  smothered  to  death. 

April  19 — Catherine  Rentz,  231  Concord  avenue,  by  explosion  of 
gasoline. 

April  30 — Mrs.  Eulalia  Held,  431  Twenty-third  street,  accidental 
dose  of  paris  green. 

May  3 — Charles  Feckler,  162  Randolph  street,  by  gunshot  wound, 
accidentally  inflicted  by  himself. 

May  7 — William  Campbell,  796  Twelfth  street,  playing  with  fire, 
and  burned  to  death. 

May  10 — George  Clark,  272  Concord  avenue,  scalded  by  steam  escap- 
ing from  manhole  in  boiler  at  Diamond  Stamped  Ware  Co.  plant. 

May  16 — Clara  M.  Cobean,  by  septicemia. 

May  22 — Richard  Watts,  House  of  Correction,  by  shock  from  fall 
from  scaffold. 
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May  20 — John  Brooks,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  fracture  of  skull;  cause 
unknown. 

June  1— Annie  Reardon,  196  National  avenue,  by  carbolic  acid,  taken 
by  accident. 

June  18 — Frank  Weatherwax,  83  Grand  River  avenue,  fell  down  ele- 
vator shaft  at  153  Woodward  avenue. 

June  21 — Milton  Jacobs,  274  Elizabeth  street  east,  burned  to  death. 

June  10 — James  Butler,  Middletown,  O.,  crushed  by  boom  on  yacht 

Elk. 

July  12 — Jerolda  Jalf,  283  Hale  street,  burned  to  death. 

July  23 — Edward  Grath,  by  fall  at  Detroit  City  Gas  Works  plant. 

July  26 — Walter  Dwyer,  488  Sixteenth  street,  crushed  between  belt 
and  pulley  at  West  Side  Lumber  Co.  mill. 

July  29 — Edward  Sullivan,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  showman,  killed  in 
railroad  wreck  at  Milwaukee  Junction. 

Aug.  1 — Dr.  Paul  M.  Day,  170  Canfield  avenue,  by  an  overdose  of 
aconite. 

Aug.  5 — Mrs.  Mary  Sheehan,  333  Twenty-first  street,  from  being 
shoved  off  a porch. 

Aug.  6 — John  Zander,  1406  Chene  street,  overcome  by  heat. 

Aug.  11 — Dr.  J.  B.  Neuman,  132  Michigan  avenue,  overcome  by 
excessive  heat. 

Aug.  15 — Jennie  Jones,  Candie,  N.  H.,  overcome  by  heat. 

Aug.  23 — Herbert  Baker,  New  York  City,  overdose  of  morphine  at 
Oriental  Hotel. 

Aug.  24 — Joseph  Krowska,  691  Twenty-third  street,  crushed  under 
ceiling  of  his  ice  house. 

Aug.  28 — Harold  Gillespie,  163  Third  street,  internally  injured  by 
beer  barrel  falling  on  him. 

Aug.  27 — Donald  D.  Duncan,  409  Howard  street,  crushed  under  a 
beam  at  Norris  Laundry  Co.’s  plant. 

Sept.  8 — Jasper  Evans,  316  Hastings  street,  by  bursting  of  blood 
vessel. 

Sept.  13 — Clarence  Van  Ness,  183  Milwaukee  avenue  west,  by  burning. 

Sept.  21 — Genevieve  E.  Dancy,  429  Sixth  street,  run  over  by  a wagon. 

Sept.  30 — Albert  Sarvis,  891  Dix  avenue,  crushed  by  car  he  was 
repairing. 

Sept.  30 — Christine  Bissell,  43  Porter  street,  died  from  burns. 

Oct.  3 — Mrs.  Mary  Almas,  8 Leverette  street,  burned  to  death. 

Oct.  10 — Miss  Lizzie  E.  Irwin,  230  Sidney  avenue,  peritonitis. 

Oct.  16 — Ernest  Lizotte,  407  Concord  avenue,  burned  at  Witchell 
Sons  fire. 

Oct.  16 — Alonzo  D.  Ireson,  695  Williams  avenue,  burned  at  Witchell 
Sons  fire. 

Oct.  26 — August  W.  Regentin,  172  Ludden  street,  city  fireman,  killed 
by  falling  wall  at  fire  on  Catherine  street. 

Nov.  5 — Mrs.  Catherine  M.  Harter,  91  Charlotte  avenue;  burned  by 
fire  in  grate. 

Nov.  7 — P.  J.  O’Neil,  147  Harrison  avenue,  fell  down  an  areaway. 

Nov.  7 — Mitzel  Sowch,  Bay  City,  killed  in  boxing  exhibition. 

Nov.  8 — David  Higgins,  Soldiers’  Home,  Grand  Rapids,  concussion 
of  brain  from  a fall. 

Nov.  20 — Wm.  H.  Brady,  200  Euclid  avenue,  gunshot  wound,  acci- 
dentally inflicted. 
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Nov.  23 — Maj.  A.  C.  Bishop,  277  Greenwood  avenue,  by  asphyxiation. 

Dec.  2 — Miss  Annie  McKenna,  598  Lafayette  avenue,  from  inhaling 
natural  gas. 

Dec.  3— Marion  Tilarski,  Delray,  fell  from  top  of  tank  at  Detroit 
Fibre  Co.  works. 

Dec.  6 — Harry  Brueckman,  367  Bowen  avenue,  crushed  by  coal  car- 
rier at  water  works  pumping  station. 

Dec.  11 — Norman  McDonald,  Dresden,  Ont.,  drowned  at  foot  of 
Wayne  street. 

Dec.  15 — Duncan  Campbell,  River  Rouge,  killed  by  bursting  fly 
wheel  at  Dwight  Lumber  Co.’s  mill,  Delray. 

Dec.  17 — Frederick  W.  Swaffield,  217  Myrtle  street,  killed  by  elevator 
at  Masonic  Temple. 

Dec.  21 — Josephine  Jarvoski,  4 Secor  place,  from  burns. 

Dec.  23 — William  C.  Zinow,  859  Canfield,  by  rough  on  rats,  acci- 
dentally taken. 

Dec.  24 — Salome  Theda,  311  Dubois  street,  died  from  being  scalded. 

Dec.  24 — Mrs.  Annie  Motelewski,  315  Wilkins  street,  from  exposure 
while  under  influence  of  liquor. 


INITIAL  LETTERS. 


A number  of  societies  and  associations  are  referred  to  in  the  fore- 
going pages  by  initial  letters,  by  which  they  are  popularly  known  and 
designted  at  the  present  time.  Years  hence,  some  of  them  may  not  be 
as  well  known  (some,  possibly,  may  exist  only  in  history),  and  with 
this  thought  the  following  explanations  are  given: 

F.  & A.  M. — Free  and  Accepted  Masons. 

G.  A.  R. — Grand  Army  of  the  Republic. 

I.  O.  O.  F. — Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows. 

K.  O.  T.  M. — Knights  of  the  Tented  Maccabees. 

L.  0.  T.  M. — Ladies  of  the  Tented  Maccabees. 

Y.  M.  C.  A. — Young  Men’s  Christian  Association. 

Y.  W.  C.  A. — Young  Women’s  Christian  Association. 

W.  C.  T.  U. — Women’s  Christian  Temperance  Union. 
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Agri.  Society  78 

Angell,  George  R.,  death  of 30 

Angell,  Dr.  Jas.  B.,  baccalaureate 

address  49 

Other  addresses 41,  97 

Annis,  Newton,  loss  by  fire 14 

Anti-Saloon  League,  failure  of 

threatened  prosecutions  by 11 

Architects,  exhibition  of  plans...  31 
Armstrong,  Lucerne  DeF.,  death 

of  40 

Arno,  Louis  F.,  pardon  of 102 

Arnold,  Rev.  C.  L.,  discourses 

by  95,  121 

Arnold  Home  for  Aged  People...  9 
Arnold,  Dr.  Lucy  M.,  death  of — 63 
Assessed  valuation  of  city  and 

rate  of  taxation 43 

Assessed  valuation  of  property  in 

state  108 

Assessments  per  foot  front  for 

paving,  illegal 66 

Athletic  contests  22 

Atkinson,  O’Brien,  Q.  M.  General.  12 

Auditor-General,  report  of 56 

Automobiles,  introduction  of 102 

Bankers,  Michigan  Association  of.  46 
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Baptists,  annual  convention  of..  84 

Barkworth,  Thos.  E 32 

Barium,  Thos.,  resignation  of 92 

Barkley,  Rev.  J.  M.,  discourse...  115 
Barrie,  Robert,  President  of 

Council  9 

Barr,  Rev.  A.  H.  New  Year’s 

discourse  124 

Base  ball,  trials  at 20 

Bartenders’  Association  smoker..  9 
Bawden,  Thos.,  arrest  in  Toronto.  75 
Beet  sugar  bounty  law,  held  void.  79 

Bible  study,  class  for 78 

Bicentennary,  review  of  steps 

for  memorial  64 

Bicycling  22 

Births,  return  of,  in  Wayne  Co..  63 
Blanchard,  Harry  G.,  death  of...  27 
Bliss,  A.  T.,  candidate  for  nomi- 
nation   11 

Nomination  for  Governor 34 

Vote  receive^  by,  in  state 37 

Blodgett,  Rev.  C.  W 76 

Blodgett,  D.  A 33 

Board  of  Education,  finances  of..  58 

Officers  of  59 

Board  of  Public  Works,  organ- 
ized   12 

Charges  of  incompetency 

against  104 

Bowen,  Charles  C.,  death  of 68 

Bower,  Emma  E 48 

Boxing,  trials  at— a fatal  knock- 
out   21 

Boyd,  David  A.,  Pres.  Federation 

of  Labor  77 

Boyer  Machine  Co 7 

Boynton,  Rev.  Nehemiah,  dis- 
course by.... 120 

Boynton,  N.  S 46 

Brady,  Will  H.,  death  of 98 

Brumme,  Dr.  Carl,  death  of 40 

Buildings,  number  built  during 

year  31 

Summary  of  since  1890 31 

Buncher,  Charles,  death  of 10 
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Bums,  Frances  E 48 

Burt,  W.  R 32 

Butterfield,  I.  H.,  Secretary  State 

Agri.  Society 78 

Butzel,  Magnus,  death  of 10 

Campau,  D.  J 32,  35 

Campbell,  Mrs.  Caroline  L.,  death 

of  40 

Campbell,  Milo  D.,  candidate  for 

nomination  11,  33 

Campus  Martius,  night  gatherings 

on  78 

Candidates,  party,  and  vote  on, 

state  37 

County  and  legislative 90,  91 

Cannon,  Spanish,  unveiled 96 

Carpenters,  8-hour  workday  for..  90 

Census  returns  by  counties 87 

Census,  Twelfth  u.  S 43 

Central  standard  time,  action  re- 
garding   76 

Chambers,  Judge  F.  H.,  death  of..  66 
Champion,  Henry  E.,  death  of — 23 
Chapin,  Judge  W.  W.,  retirement 

of  6 

Children’s  Day  on  Belle  Isle — 41 
Christian,  Montgomery  P.,  death 

of  39 

Christmas,  observance  of 114 

Sermons  by  different  pastors..  115-118 

Circuit  Judges,  list  of 136 

Cities  of  Michigan,  population  of.  88 

Citizens’  Street  Railway 131 

City  bonds,  water  works 7 

City  finances  57 

Clark,  Arthur  M.,  G.  lecturer,  F. 

& A.  M 12 

Clark,  Rev.  John  Brit  tan,  dis- 
courses by 94,  124 

Club  houses  at  St.  Clair  Flats 28 

Cohn,  S.,  dry  goods  stock  burned.  54 

College  week  in  Michigan 49 

Columbian  Catholic  Summer 

School  60 

Commencement  exercises  at  Uni- 
versity   49 

Committees,  party,  county  and 

city  85 

Common  Council,  organization  of.  8 

Members  of  for  1901 92 

Action  of  regarding  cent’l  stand- 
ard time  76 

Comstock,  C.  C.,  death  of 18 

Conaty,  Mgr.,  views  on  education.  60 
Conover,  J.  S.,  G.  Sec.  F.  & A.  M.  12 
Cooley,  Prof.  M.  E.,  valuation 
railways  109 
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“Cooley  Day,”  evening  banquet 

at  University  41 

Constitution,  amendment  to,  rela- 
tive to  taxation  corporations 5 

Conventions,  etc.: 

American  Historical  Associa- 
tion  125 

American  Economic  Association.  126 
Glass  Bottle  Blowers’  Associa- 
tion   59 

Columbian  Catholic  Summer 

School  60 

National  convention  of  letter 

carriers  75 

Convention  Michigan  postmas- 
ters   75 

Corliss,  John  B 91 

Corona  Cigar  Co.,  damage  by  fire.  54 

Corporations,  taxation  of 6 

Corporation  Counsel,  office  staff 

of  58 

Country  Club,  the 22 

County  affairs,  Wayne  county 80 

General  expenses  of  county 81 

County  poor  fund 82 

Total  tax  levy  in  county 82 

County  building,  history  of 99 

County  election 90 

County  officers,  list  of 136 

Culver,  Rush 32 

Cumick,  Rev.  Paul  C.,  discourses 

by  95,  122 

Cutcheon,  S.  M.,  death  of 30 

Daboll,  S.  B.,  chairman  Repub. 

State  Com 18 

Damages,  for  repeal  of  railway 

charters,  how  ascertained 83 

Daughters  of  Rebekah,  annual 

meeting  86 

Davis,  James  E.,  appointment 6 

Davis,  Jeff  (colored),  death  of...  104 
DeForest,  Rev.  H.  P.,  discourse 

by  118 

DeFrance,  Stonewall  J.,  pardon 

of  102 

Democrats,  state  conventions, 
platforms  and  candidates, 

32,  33,  35-37 

County  candidates  and  vote  on..  90 
Legislative  candidates  and  vote 

on  91 

County  convention  and  commit- 
tees   85 

Dental  Department,  University...  51 
Destructive  storm  in  Michigan..  73 

Detroit  Base  Ball  Club 20 

Detroit  Boat  Club 23 
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Detroit  Bridge  & Iron  Works, 

loss  by  fire 92 

Detroit  Driving  Club 20 

Detroit  Journal,  damage  by  fire..  58 

Detroit  Railway 131 

Detroit  Steel  & Spring  Works, 

fire  at  19 

Detroit  Telephone  Co.,  merged  in 

Michigan  Co 15 

Detroit  United  Railway  Co 131 

Deuel,  Dr.  Elizabeth  L.,  death  of.  67 
Dewey,  Admiral  and  Mrs.,  recep- 
tion   45 

Diekema,  Gerrit  J.,  chairman 

Repub.  State  Com — 33 

Doctors  (see  physicians). 

Donovan,  Daniel,  death  of 100 

Dynamite  explosion  near  Wyan- 
dotte   13 

Eastern  High  School,  laying  of 

corner  stone 73 

Education,  catholic  view  of 60 

Election,  general  60 

Election  ticket  decision 89 

Electric  Railway  Co.,  Mich,  and 

Ohio,  organized 66 

Elliott,  Rev.  Geo.  D.,  discourses 

by  ...95,  118 

Encampment,  of  State  Military..  68 

England,  Clifford  R 20 

Erhard,  John,  appointment  of 67 

Palvey,  D.  J.,  unseated 9 

Farmers’  Clubs,  association  of, 

annual  meeting 103 

Fellowcraft  Club,  reception  by,  to 

Mrs.  Dewey 45 

Ferry,  D.  M.,  candidate  for  nom- 
ination   11,  33 

Financial  statistics  137 

Fiske,  Lewis  R.,  early  graduate 

U.  of  M 51 

Fires : 

Detroit  Bridge  & Iron  Works..  92 

Detroit  Journal 58 

Detroit  Steel  & Spring  Works..  19 
Marr  & Taylor’s  dry  goods  store  19 

Morgan,  Puhl  & Morris 7 

Mutual  Storage  Company 11 

Rag  warehouse,  Catherine  St..  87 

S.  Cohn  and  others 54 

Stores  237-241  Woodward  avenue.  14 

Witchell  Shoe  Company 84 

Foley,  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop,  appeal 
and  contributions  for  Galves- 
ton sufferers 77 

Thanksgiving  circular  by 94 

Foot  ball  22 


Forest  fires  in  Upper  Peninsula..  38 
Ft.  Wayne  & Belle  Isle  Railway..  131 
Fourteenth  U.  S.  Infantry,  quar- 
tered at  Ft.  Wayne 39 

Fourth  of  July 59 

i'  oxen,  Wm.,  death  of 23 

Franchises,  taxation  of 56 

Franklin,  Dr.  Leo  M.,  Thanks- 
giving address  by 95 

Free  Silver  Republicans 35 

Freight,  carrying  of  by  street 

railways  17 

Frothingham,  Dr.  Geo.  E.,  death 

of  31 

Fulton,  Rev.  C.  A.,  discourses 

by  95,  123 

Galveston,  relief  for  sufferers  by 

storm  77 

Gamblers,  crusade  against 26 

G.  A.  R.  building,  occupancy  of..  Ill 
Gas,  natural,  failure  of  supply...  Ill 
German  Catholic  Societies,  con- 
vention of 44 

German  Evangelical  Synod 45 

Gibbons,  Cardinal  James 62 

Gilbert,  Frank  O.,  Dep.  G.  Mas- 
ter F.  & A.  M 12 

Gillies,  Miss  Elizabeth,  death  of..  40 
Glass  Bottle  Blowers’  Associa- 
tion   59 

Godfrey,  M.  H.,  member  of  board 

public  works 9,  10 

Golf  courses 22 

Good  Government  League 7 

Gourlay,  George,  death  of 103 

Governor,  candidates  for  nomina- 
tion for 11,  33 

Grade  separations  69 

Graduates,  of  Detroit  high 

schools  53 

Grand  jury,  demand  for  by  Jas. 

H.  Pound 19 

Historical  reference  to 24 

Grand  Lodge,  F.  & A.  M 12 

Welcomes  Canadian  grand  of- 
ficers   12 

Grand  Rapids  & Indiana  R.  R., 

accident  on 71 

Grand  Rapids,  breaking  of  reser- 
voir   59 

Grange,  Michigan  State,  annual 

meeting  103 

Green,  Fred  W.,  Inspector-Gen- 
eral state  troops 12 

Gregory,  George  M.,  death  of 78 

Gridley  Club  banquet 11 

Grosso  Pointe  pool  room... 10 
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Grossman,  Dr.  Louis,  Thangsgiv- 

ing  address  by 95 

Grosvenor,  E.  O.,  state  dairy 

commissioner  75 

Guiney,  Benj.  F.,  Secretary  water 

board  10 

Guinness,  D.,  asst.  corp.  counsel.  58 
Hackley,  Chas.  H.,  gift  of  statues 

by  42 

Hally,  P.  J.  M.  asst.  corp.  counsel.  58 

Hall,  Devere 47 

Hall,  William,  death  of 44 

Hally.  P.  J.  M.,  asst.  corp.  coun- 
cil   58 

Hamberger,  Harry,  trial  of 15 

Harris,  Mrs.  Mary,  death  of 45 

Harter,  Mrs.  L.  F.,  death  of 90 

Hawley,  John  G.,  death  of 72 

Heames,  John  A.,  death  of 102 

Heat,  extreme  of  summer 68 

Hecker,  Frank  J 33 

Henderson-Ames  Company 25 

Henderson,  Dr.  W.  R.,  gov’t  phy- 
sician   9 

High  schools,  graduating  exer- 
cises at  52 

List  of  graduates  at 53,  54 

Laying  of  corner  stone  of  East- 
ern   73 

Hinsdale,  Prof.  Burke  A.,  death 

of  99 

Hinsdale,  Mrs.  Jane,  death  of....  98 

Hodge  will  case 19 

Homeopathic  Department,  Uni- 
versity   51 

Hubbell,  Jay  A.,  death  of 83 

Hubbell,  Fay  A.,  death  of 83 

Hudson,  Rev.  B.  S.,  discourse  by.  117 
Hughson,  Rev.  Walter,  discourse 

by  95 

Huston,  Benjamin  W.,  death  of..  97 

Iceboating  22 

Industrial  School,  annual  meeting  10 
Ingram,  F.  F.,  report  as  presi- 
dent of  Lighting  Commission..  70 

Ives,  A.  & Son,  bank  failure 76 

Jacklin,  R.  W 91 

Jennings,  Rev.  W.  B.,  discourse 
Jennings,  Rev.  W.  B.,  discourses 

by  94,  116 

Jewish  synagogue,  Beth  Jacob, 

dedicated  76 

Joy,  Aid.  Richard  P.,  attack  on 

board  of  works + 106 

Proposed  ordinance  as  to  meet- 
ings on  Campus  Martius 78 

Resolution  for  standard  time...  76 
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Kalamazoo,  severe  storm  at 59 

Kallman,  Herman,  tearing  up  of 

street  railway  tracks 41 

Kendrick,  Mrs.  S.  N.,  death  of..  75 

clave  74 

Ketteler,  Baroness  Von,  arrives 

home  86 

Knights  of  Khorassan  (Pythian)..  74 
Knights  of  Loyal  Guard,  ses- 
sion of 15 

Knights  of  Pythias,  annual  con- 
clave   74 

Uniformed  Rank 74 

Tents  blown  down  by  storm — 73 
Knights  Templar,  exercises  at 

Christmas  114 

Love,  Chas.  E.,  asst.  corp.  coun- 
sel   58 

Look,  William,  suspension  of — 86 
Leonard,  Miss  Grace,  Queen  of 

the  May 43 

Lathrop,  Dr.  Joseph,  death  of — 102 
Labor,  8-hour  day  for  carpenters.  90 

Labor  Day,  observance  of 75 

Latter-Day  Saints,  church  of 63 

Law  Day  at  University 51 

Legislature,  extra  sessions  of — 5 

Lesher,  Geo.  H.,  retirement  of — 6 

Letter  Carriers,  national  conven- 
tion of 75 

Lieblang,  Frank 74 

Limekiln  Crossing,  in  Canadian 

territory  69 

Linn,  Robert  W.,  death  of ^. ..  77 

Literary  Department,  University.  57 
Littlefield,  Louis  B.,  death  of — 6 

Lodge,  Frank  T.,  G.  Master  Ma- 
sonic G.  Lodge 12 

Maccabees  (K.  O.  T.  M.),  meeting 

of  Great  Camp 46 

(L.  O.  T.  M.) 47 

Mains,  Charles  R.,  pardon  of 102 

Marquis,  Rev.  S.  S.,  discourse  by.  121 
Marr  & Taylor,  dry  goods  stock 

burned  19 

Marschner,  Edward  F.,  pres. 

school  board 59 

Marsh,  Gen.  Arthur  F.,  indict- 
ment and  trial  of 24 

Pardon  of 26 

Resigned  as  chairman  Repub. 

State  Com 18 

Martindale,  Wales  C.,  supt. 

schools  59 

Marx,  Aid.  Oscar  B.,  pres.  Board 
Supervisors  80 
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Masons,  Ancient  Accepted  Scot- 
tish Rite  12 

Annual  meeting  of  Mich.  Grand 

Lodge  12 

Maxon,  Rev.  W.  D.,  discourse  by.  96 
Maybury,  Wm.  C.,  nominated  for 

Governor  35 

Honorary  reception  of 67 

Vote  received  by  in  state 37 

Vote  for  in  Wayne  county 91 

Maybury,  Wm.  C.  (Mayor),  enters 

upon  third  term 8 

Message  of 9 

Appeal  in  behalf  of  Galveston 

sufferers  77 

Contradicts  clergyman’s  state- 
ment   11 

Efforts  for  bicentennary  mem- 
orial   64 

Function  on  close  of  the  cen- 
tury   . 127 

tearing  up  street  railway  tracks.  41 
Addresses,  etc.,  on  public  occa- 


sions ..12,  39,  40,  42,  45,  46,  73,  74,  75 


McCollester,  .Rev.  I^ee  S.,  Christ- 
mas discourse  by 118 

McCurdy,  E.  H.,  appointment  of..  6 
McCurdy,  Hugh,  Illustrious  Com- 
mander-in-Chief,  Scottish  Rite 

Masons  12 

McDowell,  Rev.  John,  discourse 

by  124 

McGrath,  Rev.  Joseph  M.,  dis- 
course by 95 

McGrath,  John  W.,  asst.  corp. 

counsel  58 

President  of  Water  Board 39 

McLaurin,  Rev.  Donald  D.v  dis- 
course by 117 

McMath,  John  W.,  early  gradu- 
ate U.  of  M 51 

McPherson,  Wm.  Jr., 33 

Medbury,  Mrs.  Lucetta  R.,  death 

of  26 

Memorial  Day,  observance  of 42 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  an- 
nual conferences 77 

Michie,  Alexander,  death  of 12 

Michigan  a,nd  Ohio  Electric  Rail- 
way   66 

Michigan  Bankers’  Association...  46 
Michigan  Club,  election  and  ban- 
quet   18 

Michigan  Federation  of  Labor 77 

Michigan  Military  Academy,  in- 
surrection in 104 

Michigan  Naval  Reserves 65 


Michigan  Postmasters,  annual 


convention  75 

Michigan  railways  in  1900,  valua- 
tion of  110 

Michigan  Telephone  Company, 
absorption  by  other  companies..  15 

Military  goods  scandal 24 

State  reimbursed  on  account  of.  26 

Milk,  alleged  adulterations  of 75 

iVxaien,  Jas.  W.,  Pres.  Board  Pub- 
lic Works 12 

Refusal  to  obey  order  of  Council  41 
Minority  representation  in  corpo- 
rations   83 

Mohawk  Club,  the..., 38 

Molitor  murder  case 101 

Moore.  Wm.  A.,  speech  at  ban- 
quet   96 

Early  graduate  U.  of  M 51 

Moran,  Chas.  G.,  death  of 78 

Morgan,  Puhl  & Morris,  fire 7 

Mormon  Church,  elders  of 63 

Municipal  building,  placed  under 

quarantine  9 

Municipal  ownership,  recommend- 
ed by  mayor 9 

Murphy,  Judge  Alfred  J.,  as- 
sumes the  bench  8 

Mutual  Storage  Company,  dam- 
age by  fire  11 

Natural  Gas,  failure  of  supply...  Ill 

Naval  Reserves 65 

Nergararian,  H.  G.  & Co.,  loss 

by  fire  14 

New  England  Society,  annual 

banquet  113 

Newell,  Rev.  W.  R 78 

Newsboys,  entertained  by  Even- 
ing News 67 

New  State  Telephone  Co.,  merged 

in  Mich.  Co 15 

News,  The  Evening,  establishes 

automobile  service. 102 

New  Year’s,  1901,  demonstrations 

on  occasion  of 126 

Appeal  to  citizens  by  Council 

committee  126 

Meeting  in  mayor’s  office 127 

Mayor’s  message  to  Mayor  in 

2001  128 

Contributions  by  citizens  in  box 

to  be  opened  in  2001 129 

Nicholson,  Capt.  Joseph,  death  of.  23 
Ninde,  Bishop  W.  X.,  discourse 

by  94 

Noeker,  Jos.  F.,  vice-president 
Water  Board  39 
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Normal  College  (see  State  Normal 
College). 

Northern  Normal  School,  com- 
mencement exercises  at,  and  oc- 
cupancy of  new  building 52 

O’Brien,  called  “Kid,”  fatally  hit 

at  boxing  bout 20 

Odd  Fellows,  meeting  of  Grand 

Lodge  85 

O’Oonnell,  James,  candidate  for 

nomination  11,  33 

Ogg,  Robert  Y.,  Secretary  Board 

Public  Works 12 

Orth  Grocery  Co.,  damage  by  fire.  54 
Osborn.  C.  S.,  candidate  for  nom- 
ination   11,  33 

Pardon  of  White  and  Marsh — 26 
Pardons,  generally,  by  Gov.  Pin- 
gree   100 

Park  privileges  for  1901 114 

Parker,  Thos.  A.,  death  of 26 

Parnell,  Wm.  E 33 

Party  platforms,  state 32-37 

Parsons,  David,  death  of 98 

Patrick,  Alex.  L.,  death  of 26 

Patton,  John,  death  of 97 

Pattison,  Geo.  W.,  death  of 113 

Paving  assessments,  certain,  held 

illegal  66 

Pence,  Rev.  E.  H.,  discourses 

by  94,  114 

Public  school  bonds,  sale  of 41 

Phelan,  Judge  James,  assumes 

the  bencfo 8 

Physicians,  organization  of 71 

Board  of  governors  by  wards 72 

Pingree,  H.  S.,  prosecution  for 

contempt  113 

Pingree,  H.  S.  (Governor),  appeal 
in  behalf  Galveston  sufferers.  77 

Extra  sessions  Legislature 5 

Grand  banquet  at  State  Capitol.  112 

Pardons  by 26,  100 

Stump  candidate  for  governor, 

if,  etc 11 

Thanksgiving  proclamation 92 

Pierson,  railroad  accident  at 71 

Platforms,  state,  both  parties. .32-37 

Pool  room  raids 10,  26 

Populists  35,  38 

Postmasters  in  Michigan,  salaries 

of,  readjusted 48 

Potato  patch  industry 55 

Pound,  James  H.,  agitation  for 

grand  jury 19 

Povey,  Rev.  Jesse,  discourse  by..  95 
Prohibitionists  38 


Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  67th 


Diocesan  convention 92 

Protestant  Orphan  Asylum,  an- 
nual meeting 9 

Public  Lighting  Commission,  an- 
nual report  of  president 70 

Members  of 6 

Pythian  Sisters  (Pythian) 74 

Quinby,  Wm.  E.,  president  New 

England  Society 113 

Quinn,  Capt.  John  S.,  appointed 

poor  commissioner 92 

Railways,  charters  of,  repealed..  5 

List  of  persons  killed  by 139 

Valuation  of,  by  Prof.  Cooley..  108 

Value  of  franchises 82 

Ramsdell,  Jonathan  G 35 

Rankin,  Francis  H.,  death  of 69 

Rathbone  Sisters  (Pythian) 74 

Real  estate,  review  of  operations.  27 

Recorder’s  Court,  changes  in 6 

Regentin,  A.  W.,  killed 87 

Registration  of  voters 84 

Reindel,  John  M.,  murder  of 15 

Repke,  Frank,  pardon  of 101 

Republican  Clubs,  State  League 

of  18 

Republicans,  state  conventions, 


platforms  and  candidates.. 33-35,  37 
County  candidates  and  vote  on.  90 
Legislative  candidates  and  vote 


on  91 

County  convention  of 84 

County  committee  of 85 

City  Committee  of 85 

Rivers  and  Harbors,  Congression- 
al committee  visit 69 

Robinson,  Henry  A.,  death  of 30 

Roby,  Geo.  W.,  death  of 28 

Rogers,  Col.  J.  S.,  insurrection 

against  104 

Roosevelt,  Theodore 75 

Running  and  trotting  horses 21 

Salaries  of  Michigan  postmasters.  48 

Scholes,  Adam,  death  of 78 

School  population  of  Detroit 79 

Schools,  Detroit  city,  close  of 

year  52 

Scotten,  Daniel,  story  of  his 

ghost  54 

Scotten,  Oren 54 

Scotten  Tobacco  Works,  reopened  54 

Scripps,  George  H.,  death  of 27 

Scripps,  Jas.  E.,  opening  of  new 

library  13 

Scripps  School,  presentation  of 
pictures  to 40 
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Seaman,  Eliza  Leggett,  death  of..  16 
Severens,  Henry  F.,  appointed  U. 

S.  Circuit  Judge 14 
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